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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



At the death of Mr, Bruce, in October 1869, there was found 
among his papers a quantity of manuscript relating to the quarrel 
between the Earl of Manchester and Cromwell in the year 1644, 
and showing that he had been minutely studying that incident 
in the History of the English Civil War, and meant to make it the 
subject of some publication. The MSS. consisted of (I) Copies of 
previously unpublished documents recovered by ^Ir. Bruce*s research; 
(2) Fragments of a Historieal Preface, in which 11 r, Bruce meant 
to tell tl\e whole story at some considerable length, by weaving the 
information from these documents into that otherwise acceBsible; 
and (3) Miscellaneous jottings towards the completion of this Pre- 
face^ chiefly in the form of extracts from the Lords and Commons 
Journals, but with notes of dates and stray facts besides. 

The documentary matte r, as left by Mr. Bruce, and as put to 
press by the Council of the Camden Society for this volume, ia 
partly from the Public Record Office, partly from the Manchester 
Family Papers at Kimbolton. From the Letter Books of the Derby 
House Committee or Committee of Both KingdomSi preserved in 
the Record Office, are the copies of the correspondence between 
that Committee and the Earl of Manchester from July to November 
1644, occupying pp. 1-58 of the present volume; and from the 
Domestic State Papers in the Record Office is the document entitled 
Crom weWs Nan^a tivB {p p, 7 8-9 5 ) . T he re m ai n ing th ree doc u m ents, 
entitled Narratine of the Earl of Jfanciiester's Campaign (pp. 5&-70), 
StaUment % an Opponent of Cromwell (pp. 71-77), and Notes qf 
Evidmce, &e. {pp* 96-99), are from the Kimbolton Papers. The 
footnotes to the documents are by Mr. Bruce, except those signed 
** G. C," which are by Colonel Colomb. 

The Council of the Camden Society having sent me the docu- 
ments in their present printed form, together with the MS. fragments 
of Mr- Bruce's intended Historical Preface and the mtsccUaneous 
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MS. jottings he had lefi besides, I have had much pleasure^ both 
from respect to Mr. Bruce*a memory and from iutereBt in the 
subject, in complying with their request that 1 would do what 
might be necessary or possible towards completing the Preface. 
The result has been as follows i — Every word of Mr. Bnice*a Preface, 
so far as it had been written, haa been religiously kept ; and the 
completion has been endeavoured in the three forms of Note^p 
Insertiofii^ and Continuation. The Notea (initialed where they are 
not Mr< Bruce^s own) are few. The Insertions^aXwajB given within 
brackets, are either attempts to fill up gaps left in Mr. Bruce's 
manuscript, and which he meant to fill up at his leisure, or they 
are additions necessary for the coherence of the story at points 
where I could perceive that Mr. Bruce would almost certainly have 
made some such additions in revising what he had written. The 
Conttnuatian was a more troublesome aSair. Mr. Bruce had, 
unfortunately, broken off just as he was approaching the heart of 
his subject, and when he had begun a more minute style of narra- 
tive in preparation for what was coming. To have huddled up 
the sequel in a mere casual paragraph or two would have been to 
leave Mr, Bruce's design unintelligible. It would have done no 
manner of justice either to the documents he had collected or to the 
perception that had actuated him in collecting them and in writing 
his Preface so far — the perception, namely, of the significance of the 
quarrel between Manchegter and Crom well, and its involution with 
all that was most important in a whole important year of Engliah 
history* I tried ^ therefore, to put myself in Mr» Bruce'a place, and 
to finish his Preface on his own plan, by combining the material 
supplied by the documents with that to be found in Rush worth, 
Baillie^ the Journals of the Lordaand Commons, and other standard 
authorities* The extracts he had himself made from the Journals, 
with such hints as I could gather from his other MS. jottings^ have 
been of use both in the Conti7iuation and in the Imertions ; and 
I have thought it right carefully to note every instance of help thus 
received from his own dead hand, 

David Masson. 
Edmbnrgh; Febramnr 1876. 
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It is a mere truism in the history of revolutions to assert that 
they are seldom brought to a close by the persons or political parties 
with whom tlicy originate. Men whose existence was perhaps 
scarcely known to the world at large when the onward movement 
took its origin rise in succession to the surface, acquire the govern- 
ment, and carry forward the work to lengths and heights which 
their predecessors never contemplated. It is in tracing this sequence 
of political parties, the gradual growth of what was looked upon in 
the first instance as a contemptible and almost senseless faction, its 
struggles for the mastery* the arts (too often unworthy) by which 
it acquired the ascendancy, its acts whilst in a condition of 
dominancy, and finally the errors by which it forfeited power and 
made way for the next in turn, that much of the interest of historical 
narrative is found. 

It is to an incident in a movement of this nature which took 
place in the course of our great national revolution in the reigu of 
Charles L that I have now to direct attention. 



ITie Quaii^l between Oliver Cromwell and the liarl of Manchester, 
at the close of the campaign of 1644, is a great leading incident in 
the history of our Civil War. It brought to the surface and into 
direct antagonism principles of the very deepest signiGcance in 
reference to the management of the war, and the triumph of the 
movement party on that occasion led directly to the ruin of the 
royal cause. 

Our information respecting this important incident is singularly 
incomplete* Brief entries which refer to it occur on the Journals 
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jafiKft two HouBCB of Parliament; some papej's and notes of speeches 
, laHaVing to it are published in Mush worth and Nalson ; and Clarendon 
and the memoir- writers have told us with more or lees inaccuracy 
what they couhi rec-ollect, mostly after the lapse of many years** 
From such weak and incomplete authorities historical writers have 
inferred the particulars of what occurred, and the degree in which 
their statements are mere guesswork may be gathered from the fact 
that in none of the authorities to which we have alluded is there 
any definite statement of the facta which Cromwell alleged in the 
House of Commons against the Earl of Manchester in the way of 
charge, nor of those which the Earl adduced against Cromwell in 
the House of Lords in the way of answer and recrimination.^ 

In the course of the operations which arc in progress among the 
State Papers under the direction of the Master of the RoUsj some 
documents have lately been found which establish upon the most 
certain of all authorities, that of Cromwell himself, what were the 
assertions on one side of this momentous controversy. These are 
the papers to which attention is now solicited ; but in order to make 
their meaning and importance palpable we must preface them with 
some notice of the events out of which they arose. 



The Earl of Manchester, whose conduct forms the special point 
of ihis inquiry [t"*e. Edward Montagu, second Earl of Manchester], 
is principally known in our history by the circumstance thatj when 

* Mr. Brnce's references here nrc tf> Haahwarth, ¥. 732-736 ; darendoti^ 514 ^ 
«?j, (ed, 1S43) J and J perhiip?, undCT the name of ** Memoir'Writcr?," to Bftilliet ii. 
22&-30, 234^5, 244-7 ; Wbitlocke, i. 343 H ^eq. (ed. 1B53) ; Walkor^B EUt^fvy nf 
IftdependcjK^jf, part i.j and HcjUes*s Mem&irjt^ 18-28> BMllk^a jottbga on th© 
Btibiect arSj liowoTcr, stncilj coutemporaTy. — ^D*M* 

** Among modem occonnta of the qnarrel betweon Cromwell and Manchester are 
Godvrin*8 in hia N'iit(n^if of the Cbmtn&ntvcAlth (1-378-413) and Mr. Culjle's in 
hk letifrt and Speetihes of Cromn-tU (k 146-lGO, and 159-163, od, 18&7)* Godwin 
doc4 foniid only on the uathorities meationed by Mr. Bmce ; bat Mr. Carly!e had 
lieforo him other doeumentH, communliiited to him by the |>tik« o{ Maprhc^ter from 
the family pftpet^ at Kimbolton, Inchiding that printed in tbo present Tolujne under 
tUc title '^ Narratire of the Karl of Mancbestev^t^ Cainpaign." — DM. 
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Lord Kimbolton, by which title he was called up to the House of 
Peers during the lifetime of his father, he was joined in the charge 
of high-treason with Fyra, Hampden, Strode, HolleSj and Haselrig, 
whom Charles L went to the House of Commons to arrest. This 
circumstance, and the conjunction in which Clarendon places him 
with the Earl of Bedford and Lord Sayc^ as the three ** great con- 
trivers and designers '* in the House of Peers** sufficiently mark his 
political opinionBt Dedications to him of religious hooka by clergymen 
of the school then termed" puritanical indicate that he belonged to 
that large class of persons who^ under the influence of dissatiaiaction 
with the conduct of the bishops and the 8tat4^ of the Church and 
the clergy, thought it necessary for the preservation of Protestantism 
that there should be large alterations in the framework of the 
established Church. In his individual character, every one attests 
that he was one of the most amiable and most liberal of men. If 
Clarendon is to be believed, he was indeed too liberal by far. He 
did not wait to play the part of the lavish heir with the estate 
which his father had accumulated, by means which "exposed him 
to some inconvenience and many reproaches,'*'^ but during his 
father's lifetime, for tlie mere advantage of his party, as Clarendon 
assures us, he lived far beyond " the narrow exhibition allowed 
him by his wary lather," and thus involved himself in *■ a great 
debt,*'* which drove him into seclusion for many years, Still, 
whether in the country or at the Court, the Royalist historian is 
obliged to admit that, *' by his natural civility, good manners, and 
good nature, which flowed towards all men^ he was universally 
acceptable and beloved."'' 

[From several loose sheets containing notes and references 
in Mr. Bruce 's hand, and in that of a correspondent of his^ it 
seems as if he had intended to involve in thb Preface, or to 
append to it, a somewiiat detailed memoir of the Earl of Man- 



*' Ibid. p. 22. * Ibid, p. 73. 

^ Iliid. p, 74. 
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diesier. Hie folloirbsg umj bete office for that prnt of the 
Eajt's life whi^ pf^eedes the p<^t at which Mr. Bruce^s nartm- 
tive b^ms: — He vms horn in 1602, the eMest son of the Imw^ 
jei Sir Heary MontagQ, who, after Tariocu intermediate pro-- 
volifnst became in 1625-26 the first Earl of Handieiler, and cod- 
tmned to be one of the councilloTS and mtnimlpni of Charles f. 
He was educated at Sidnej Stissex College, Cambti^e, wliieh he 
entered in January 161 7-18 Jitst after Cromwell, who was three years 
hiB senior, had left the %me coUege. Having returned to Coctrt, 
he attended Prince Charles to Spain ; and the intimacj thns 
established between him and Charles hated fbv sotne tinie alter 
Chail<^ came to the throne. Ai\er haTing sat in the ComiDons i 
knight for Huniingdonshite in Charleses first and second Pa 
BMBla, be was raised to the Upper House in 1626 bj the title 
Baxou Montagn of Kimbolton ; and for the next sixteen jeata son 
eosfiuioii is eaoaed by the &ct that he is heard of both by his pmpcrl 
peer's tide ass Iiofd Kimbolton and also bjr his higher eot^teqfvi 
title of ViscouDt Mandeirille, son and heir-apparent of the Earl of I 
Uandiester. His fiist wife, who was a relatiTe of the Boke of 
BucUnghaiD^ haTisg died without issue, be had married, for hia 
secondj the Ladjr Anne Rich^ daughter of the Earl of Warwick; 
and to thii connection Clarendon ascriheSf in great ineaauie, hia; 
detachment from the Court-^iartj, and his identifi^tioa of hiraself 
widi the Puritans. Certain it is that* through what is «*:alled the 
Mtigm of Thorowjh, the fact that Lord Kimbolton, the son of one of 
Charles's chief ministerg, had abandoned hb Court prospects and 
joined the ranks of the then suppressed Puritans, was nnch con*- 
meiiled on, ai^d that, in 1S40, when the Scottish troubles eompelled 
Qiaries again to summon an English Parliament, and the hopes of 
the Puritan partj were thus reviTed^ Kimbolton stepped forth as 
one oi their ehie& His activity and importance on the popnlar 
side in the first jear of the struggle between the Long ParUimcnt 
and Uie King wete agnaUy attested tn Januar)* 1641-2, when he 
alone of the peers w«8 oomjouied by Charles;, as Mr. Bruce meniionst 
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with the five leading Commoners whose arrest Chatlea attempted 
in his famous and fatal coup iV4tat Seven months afterwards, 
when the actual Civil War began (August 1642), it was natural that 
a nobleman already so distinguished should be one of the small 
body of about thirty peers who stood by Parliament at all risk a, 
while the rest of their order, to the number of about one hundred , 
went with the King. He was then still only Lord Kimbolton or 
Viscount Mandevillc; and he did not become Earl of Manchester 
till his father's death, November 7, 1642-— D.M*] 

When King and Parliament adjourned the decision of the war of 
addresses and messages from Wc^stminster to the tented field, Lord 
Manchester [still only Lord ^Kimbolton] took the command of a 
regiment of foot in the army of the Earl of Eisex, and was present 
at the Battle of EdgehllL" He had not had any previous military 
experience; but, like other noblemen on both sides, he came forward 
at the commencement of the war as a leader in the field of the party 
which he espoused. [In a pamphlet, dated September 14, 1642, 
and entitled ** JSe Lint of the Amvf raised under the Command of 
his Exctilency^ Roheri Earl of E*se.r" one of the twenty regiments 
of Foot of the Parliamentarian army at that date, each calculated 
at 1,200 men, is styled ** Lord ilandeville's Begiment," Mandeville 
or Kimbolton himself taking rank as colonel of the regiment, 
with John Parkinson for his lieu ten ant -colonel, John Drake for his 
miyor, seven captains of companies under these, and Simeon Ashe as 
the regimental chaplain. Among the other colonels of Essex's foot 
regiments, each with his subordinate lieutenant-colonel, major, and 
captains, were the Earl of Stamford, Viscount Saye and Sele, Lord 
Wharton, Lord Brooke, and Lord Roberts, from the House of Lords, 
and Hampden and Dcnzil Holies from the Honse of Commons* The 
same list gives the Horse of Essex's army as divided into seven ty- 



• Fought on Sntidaj, Oi'tober 23, 1642, near K(?mton tti South Warwickshire, the 
firiit impirtjiTifc battle of the CiTil War. The Parti Atncnt bftd, on the ^bfile, the 
Tif toiy, IhoQ^h not a rerj decidcJ otie^ Among thij filain wa» Robert Bertie ^ Earl 
of LindBej, commander-iD-chtef ol ihe King's arin|'. — 'D.M. 
CAMD* SOC. C 
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five troopa of sixty men each* Of one of tbese troopa^ numbered the 
67th, Oliver Cromwell, M.P. for Cain bridge, was captain; and 
among the captxiins of other troops were several of the Parlia- 
mantarian peers and several of Cromwell's colleagues of the Lower 
n ouse. Bu t, Bu peri or to the mere captains of individual horse-troope, 
were six of their number, taking rank as coloneb of horse: viz,, 
the Earl of Bedford, Sir William Balfour, Lord Fielding, Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, Sir William Waller, and Edwin Sandys; 
beddes whom there was a colonel of Dragoong in the person of 
John Browne, M.P, for Dorsetshire, commanding five troops of 
dragoons, each of 100 men, and each with its separate captain, — The 
relative military positionB of the peer Lord Kimbolton and the com- 
moner Oliver Cromwell in Essex^s main ParUamentary army at the 
beginning of the Civil War may thus be easily conceivecL Under 
Essex himself^ as commander-in-chief, there were five cWef ofBcera 
ranking as gmierah (the Earl of Bedford and Sir William Balfour 
two of til em); under these were 27 colontU^ with about as many 
lufftenant^eolonek and mctjars ; and under these again were about 
210 captains of foot* horse^ and dragoons. Lord Kimbolton was 
one of the 27 colonels, commanding a foot regiment of 1200 men; 
Cromwell waa one of the 210 captains, commanding a horse troop 
of 60 men. The captaincy of a troop of horse, however^ was a 
somewhat higher thing in reputation than tlie captaincy of a 
company of foot, — Farther, it has to be noted that the above state 
of the army was tittle more than its stale on paper at the outset, 
and that the first shocks and exigencies of the war greatly deranged 
the paper scheme. Officers that figure on tlie fir^t paper list dis- 
appear, or even desert^ others flash into note at once, and are 
promoted rapidly. It was not E^ex alone that regulated the pro- 
motions ; the Parliament was watching, and selected those that ^emed 
fitt<^t. Indeed J very soon there were other masses in the field in 
various parts of England, with the style of armies for the Parliament, 
besides Essex's main or original army, although Essex continued 
nominally the commander-in-chiefp — D31 ] 
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When gubflcquently, in the year 1643, County Association* 
were formed, priTnarily for local defence^ the Earl was put at the 
head of that one which comprised the Eastern Counties. In that 
capacity he came into direct military communication with Oliver 
Cromwell, whose regiment of Ironsides was principally raised and 
recruited in the county of Huntingdon, in which the Earl bad 
great property and influence, and where he must have known 
Oliver Cromwell for many years* 

[Mr, Bruce has here rapidly skipped the period of about fifteen 
months intervening between the Battle of Edgeliill and the opening 
of the year 1 644 ; but it seems necessary, for the understanding of 
what followsj that the reader should have some notice of the course 
of events during that interval, and especially of the steps by wliich 
Colonel Lord Kimbolton and Captain Oliver Cromwell had risen 
above their first ranks in the Parliamentary service. 

After the Battle of Edgehillj the King, foiled in an attempted 
march upon London, had retired to Oxford, which became thence- 
forward his head* quarters; and through the winter of l642-3j and 
the early summer of 1643, the war resolved itself into what may be 
called district-struggles, in which the Royalists and the Pailia- 
mentarians ascertained each other's strength by fights and sieges in 
the various parts of England, and, when any district had manifestly 
declared tor the one side or the other, tried to keep it fast to that 
side by suppressing hostile risings within it, or repelling inroails 
from other districts, Rupert in the Midlands, Lord Herbert on the 
South- Welsh border, the Marquis of Hertford and Sir Ralph Hopton 
in the South- Western counties, and the Marquis of Newcastle in the 
North, were the Royalist chiefs most heard ofj on the side of Par- 
liamentj Essex was still generalissimo, but with Sir William Waller 
as his most active lieutenant in the South, Earl Stamford and others 
in command in the South-West, and Lord Ferdinando Fairfax and 
his son Sir Thomas Fairfax doing their best in the North. On the 
whole, the military hero of the Parliament through those first tkw 
months of the war was Sir William Wallen His brilliant successes, 
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Erst iQ tlie South- East and then in the West, contrasted favourably 
With Essex's heavy strategy, and suggested to some the idea that 
h€ might be the better commander-in-chief. For the rest all was 
dubious; nay, surveying the map of England, and observing that 
the King had a strong hold of the Midlands, with Wales behind 
him as one unbroken magazine of Royalism^ the South- West counties 
as Ikr as Cornwall almost wholly hL*, and the North tending to be 
his, one might have pronounced the chances to be greatly in his 
favour, 

The strength of Parliament was mamly in the Eastern and South- 
Eastern cotiuties, nearest London; and within that region the six 
eastern counties of Norfolk, Suflblk, Essex^ Cambridge, Herts, and 
Ilunta, had acijtdied e<tpecial distinction. Although, as Mr. Bruise 
mentions, tho association of neighbouring counties into groups all 
over the map was part of the policy of the Parliament, and five or 
mx such associations bad sprung up in the winter of 1642-3 or early 
ill 1^3, the six counties nimed (five only at first, but Htmts wis 
added) had come to be known as " The Associated Counties" par 
$jt€0lUnci* This was owing in a great measure to the energy and 
activity of Cromwcl!. As a native of the district, and as repre^ 
•entativo HI Parliament of one of its chief towns, he had natuiaUj 
tMigun hi»ioldiering there, and proved there firsts at the age of forty- 
Ihr^, hif inborn niilitary genius. From the very first, in raising the 
ningU' (^imhrldgeshlrc horse-troop of which he was captain, he had pio- 
ceviUnl iustinclivi*ly on his famous principle of selecting " men with 
a ipirit iov the bufiiiei^,'* mtMi like-minded religiously with himself; 
ami gnuUutlly, ulWr having hims^^lf learnt his drill, and drilled his 
Hilt troop* hi> had applied the same principle with greater iiid 
|Krt»iiit«r von(hUiiUHi iu recuiting that troop, and m rai^ug otb^ra. 
AiHHiViliugly, in March, 1643, he wat no longe? ^^CapUm Croift- 
Wi^ll/* l*Mt ** (\ilv*hel CnMuwell,** at the head of a whole regiment of 
|ht» itirt ol' uutu that wt'vti afUu'wanls known as Crom well's Iron- 
ililm Tlifi iiouUiml Imid iif the Eastern Counties A«octation was 
iHtn l<>nd (Itvy iA' \\\\\\i ; but tlie ioiilof the AsgvmAom wasColotiel 
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CromwelL The particulars of Kib ioldierLng and raiscellaneous 
activity from Murcli to Aaijust, 1643 — mostly at Cambridge or else- 
where within the Association, but with some important excursions 
beyond it, and especially one into Lincolnshire lor the rescue of that 
county from risings of its native Koyalist elements, aided by *' in- 
falls " of Koyalists from the north — will be gathered best from Mr* 
Carlyle's narrative {LeUers and SpeecheB of Cromwell^ L 103-132, 
ed, 1857). 

Meanwhile in other parts of England the cause of Parliament 
had met with alarming disasters. The Fairfaxes had lost an im- 
portant battle in the north ; Sir WiOiam Waller, despatched into 
the south-western counties as the likeliest man to retrieve former 
failures there, had been twice beaten; the city of Bristol, in- 
sufficiently defended, had surrendered to Rupert. Under the pres- 
sure of these misfortunes the Parliament had resolved on what they 
had for some time contemplated, and had sent envoys to Edinburgh 
to solicit the armed aid of the Scots, Various changes of command 
were at the same time made within England itself^ and among them 
one affecting the Eastern Counties. Lord KimboUonp Earl of Man- 
chester since November ^ 1642, had not cea&ed to be a star of the 
first magnitude among the few Parliamentarian peers; and he had 
been honoured as such in various waySj e.^:, in being nominated as 
one of the ten pters who were to sit as lay-members in th^ famous 
Assembly of Divines, convened at Westminster, July let, 1643, 
to advise the Parliament in eeel^iastical matters. His first great 
military command, however^ dates from August, 1643, Lord Grey 
of Wark having, it appears, hardly satisfied either Cromwell or the 
Parliament in the discharge of his duty as head of the Associated 
Eastern CountieSj the Earl of Manchester, whose contiections with 
that district were in any case numerous and close, had been pitched 
upon as his successor in the post. " Ordered ^ that my Lord General 
(Essex) be desired to grant a commission to the Earl of Manchester 
to be Serjeant Major General of all the Forces of the Six Associated 
Counties," is the entry in the Commons Journals, under date 
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A fJ^iJil Uf I (H^ J foUoircd by thii entry on the same day, " Resolre^fj 
Umt ilia Six Awocbted Counties ahall raise 10^000 foot and 
dfiflPMf to withitcinfl thci enemy,"** 

<.Varn Willi and llm Bttrl of Munt^hi'Jter had, of course, known each 
trllii^f Willi Imfum thin tiinej but tlieir co-operation in the military 
mnvUm tfi'ilm l%t\uimoi\i now first properly began. ^ The Earl was 
llm mitfitiiiitiibrnn*cliief ofthe Associated Counties; Cromwell was 
<iiu» ut lour coluiirli under the Earl, with the goTernorship of the 
•lUy uf Kly Juit ndili^d to bis colonelcy. But, whoever were the 
uUiitr ihMHH Oillomili, tho foremost in council and in action was 
nlvvMyn Ooiiiwidl This appcftn amply in the records that remain 
i»l' Uit« tiiiitsiietUmii from August, 1S43, to January^ 1643-4^ in that 
i«HMl«Mi udhKi' (Uvil War which included the Associated Counties 

* 'rtibk imii t%UmU h%m% IW iVintmous Jourmda «it mot dbvctl/ on toy part from 

kL>. ^.ulhhU itiiMitt^lfi^it t»(it frmu Uiivii «ht4«U ol miigri l i MC O M MS. jottings, left bj 

Mi i4MiutH'IU>ii witli hill uuttuuliiHl rtx?fiiiCOt ^tticb MWiii to me to prore thai 

tii^ Tii^ Pint, hh i hmi| titiuK ^t^" l*rvfiit'f>, til lunko wjunv sucii iaaeTtiQiu uid &dditioas^ 

hut^ Mow k ' - I (^ lt>4' Ulm 1>,M. 

^p. 1^, *a, IJH3) k worth itotisf h^e, 

irlkaitnl, «ad wtai Oomwt^U «■& » e««K 

n a. u ^1* |>H«IIS 0Eiev«iK« cmme befan ihm 

'^t'^'^vHiii wtiHl* ^aite k the EA^m CbnnlMi. 

^^ ■■^ ■ ■IM^ Lurd Ftitj Sail, H 

litmlivMb or Lord Emtboltoit^ 
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(see Carlyle'g Cromwell, u 132-146, cd, 1857), Much of tKe work 
coDsiited in urgiog on the levies of the new forces that had been 
ordered ; but the feat of greatest mark was the complete recovery of 
Lincolnshire. That county had continued to be the dehateable 
land between the Parliamentarians of the Eastern Counties and the 
HoyaltBts of the North under the Marquia of Newcastle; and the 
qnestion was whether Newcastle, who had driven the Fairfaxes into 
the very south of Yorkshire and was besieging Lord Fairfax in 
Hull, should be able to cross the H umber, annex all Lincolnshire to 
the Royalist area, and so break in upon the Eastern Counties ^ or 
whether Manchester, with Cromwell under him, and with the aid 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had brought his horse across the 
Humber for the purpose, should be able to make Lincolnshire good 
and so repel the invasion. It was virtually decided by the Fight ol' 
Winceby, October 11, 1643, in which, mainly by Cromweirs exer- 
tions, the Lincolnshire Royalists, and the Northern Royalists who 
had broken in to assist them, were utterly beaten* The county 
was then cleared of the intruders; and, the ^Marquis of Newcastle 
having raised the siege of Hull and withdrawn farther back into 
Yorkshire, it was plain that he had been foiled in his hope of 
carrying the stress of the war into the Eastern Counties and would 
have to abide it in his own North. 

Of what importance this result appeared to the Parliament may 
be inferred from this entry in the Commons Journals, Nov. 6, 1643: 
*' Orderedf that Sir Peter Wentworth and Sir Anthony Irby do 
present unto the Earl of Manchester the thanks of this House in 
acknowledgement of the great services done by him to the Common- 
wealth." * Thenceforward, in fact, Manchester, though still in 
terms of his commiBsion only scrj cant- major-general for the Asso- 
ciated Counties by deputation from Essex, was regarded as an inde- 
pendent general-in- chief at the head of one of the sectional armies 
of the Parliament, while for Cromwell the consequence was that he 

* T flntl this extract from the Gommona JohthiiIa in Mr. Hmee's tnlicellADCQua 
jottings, and I copj it from tbem, — D^M. 
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ceased to be merely Colonel Cromwell (though that name is found 
occasionally attached to him for some time longer in contemporary 
documents) and became Manchester's second, or lieutenant-general, 
in the same sectional army.— D.M.] 

In January 1643-4 Oliver Cromwell gave clear evidence that 
up to that time he had acted in harmony with Lord Manchester. 
Himself ever active and fearless in the public service, he was the 
plain-spoken exposer of the incompetency of others. Lord Wil- 
loughby [of Parham] was the commander (seijeant-major-general 
was the official title) of the troops raised by the county of Lincoln 
for the Association of the Eastern Counties. He * * * * 

[There is a gap here in Mr. Bruce's manuscript ; but it is not 
difficult to judge how he would have filled it up. 

The Parliamentarian Lord-Lieutenant for the county of Lincoln 
since the beginning of the war had been Francis, Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, already mentioned as one of the six colonels of horse 
in Essex's original army.^ To strengthen his hands, he had« as 
Mr. Bruce has just said, been also commissioned by Essex as 
General of the Lincolnshire forces. Hence in the struggle, just 
described, between the Northern Royalists and the Parliamentarians 
of the Eastern Counties for the possession of Lincolnshire, Lord 
Willoughby had been a man of some significance, and Manchester, 
Cromwell, and Sir Thomas Fairfax had been brought into relations 
with him.** Cromwell, in particular, had found reason for thinking 
him a very incompetent person for his post; and, accordingly, when 
the immediate business was over, and Cromwell had leisure to run 
up to London and appear transiently in his place in Parliament, he 
is found ** complaining much of my Lord Willoughby, as of a 
backward general, with strangely dissolute people about him, a 
great sorrow to Lincolnshire, and craving that my Lord Manchester 
might be appointed there instead.'' « This was on the 22nd of 

• See Rushworth, v. 108-109, and p. x. ante,—D,^i, 
»> Rushworth, t. 280.— D.M. 

• Carlyle*8 Cromwell, i. 146, ed. 1867.— D.M. 
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Jmuary, 1643-4 ; and on that very clay» it appears from the Com- 
mons Journals, it was ordered by the Commona " that the Lord 
General (Essex) be desired to grant the Earl of Manchester a 
cominission to be Jlajor General of co, Lincoln/'* In other words, 
Lord Willoughby was deprived of the nuUtary command of Lin- 
colnshire, and, by the addition of that county to the six Asso- 
ciated Eastern Counties, the Association over which Manchester 
presided, and in which Cromwell was his Lieutenant- Generah was 
extended over seven counties, Willoughby fiercely resented his 
disgrace, and even sent a challenge to Manchester* Various entriei 
in the Lords and Commons Journals, in February 1643-4, show 
that the two Houses interfered to compose matters, and that Crom- 
well was regarded as the mainspring of the affair » ^ Altogether, 
Mr. Bruce is quite justified in citing the affair as a distinct proof 
that iu January, 1643-4, there was a thoroughly cordial under- 
standing between Manchester and CromwelL There are other proofs 
to the same effect. In fact, Cromwell had hitherto found Man- 
chester a chief with whom he could ^ei on, because, in all essentials, 
he could manage him. 

Farther to supply the mining links at this point of Mr, Bruce's 
narrative, we must extend the view a little : — Essex, as gcneralis- 
fiimo for Parliament, had remained characteristically sluggish 
throughout the year 1643. The siege and capture of Reading in 
April, and a successful inarch westwards in August and September 
for the relief of Gloucester, followed by something like a victory 
over the King^s main army in the first Battle of Newbury 
(Sept. 20), had been the sum of his exploits in that year. Discon- 
tented with such barren strategy, though full of respect for Essex, 



* This quotation from the Commons JonrmdAiB from Mr. Bnice*fl own jottings. — 
DM, 

* In Mr, Bruce' a tni'vLellaneous jottiaga I find aCToral e^tVAdS from the I/>rdi 
Jotirtmla relating to Willoughby's dispabe with Manchester. Thej need not bo 
rcprcMluced hcrtj ; but they show Mr. Brace's cat* in collecting matoHalj for tho 
perfection of his Preface,^-D*M. 
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it had become the policy of Parliament more and more to disirlbate 

the responsibility among the leaders of Bectional armies, nominally 
deriving their coramisaions from Essex, but really with inde- 
pendent powers and chances. About the time when the Earl of 
Manchester had been set up in his aerjeant-major- generalship or 
command-in-chief in the Eastern Counties (Aug. 1643), Essex had 
been persuaded , though not without some difficulty and show of 
offended dignity, to grant a similar major-generalsliip, in the form 
of tiie command-in-chief of a new army to be raised by the Lon- 
doners, to his rival Sir William Waller. ' Thus at the close of 
1643 and beginning of 1644 one may say that there were four 
Parliamentary armies in England, besides garrisons and local forces 
— Essex's own main army ; Waller's, raised or to be raised, also for 
action chiefly in the south and west 5 Manchester's, of the seven 
Associated Eastern Counties; and the army of the Fairfaxes in the 
north. But by the end of January 1643^, lo I a fifth army avail- 
able. It was no other than that auxiliary army of Scots which had 
been applied for in the preceding August. All arrangementa 
having been made with the Scottish Government, and the two 
nations having sworn a strict alliance on the basis of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, binding them to mutual defence and the 
cndeitvour after a uniformity of religion and Church government, 
this army had at last entered England, wading through the snow, 
2 1 ,000 strong, with the Earl of Lcven for its chief, and Lieutenant- 
General William Baillie and Major-General David Leslie next in 
command* 

With the advent of the Scottish army came, almost necessarily^ 



• This ineidetit iJso b&d beea aoted by Mr. Brace, probably for use in his Preface 
bad he perfected It. I fiod among bia jottings ser<!ml extracts from tbe Commons 
Joarnals, from Joly to Sqpt. iGiS iDclniiivcly, relating to the propofiition of & 
separate couimttiul for Sir WiUjom Waller and to Esui^x's reltictimce in tlie nrntter 
from persoDa] pride or fT*>m jenlonsy of Waller. At Imigtbj it is reported (Sept, 28), 
Eisex. 11 pAelSedi uid baudfiomely lU^ureB the Honso that he '* will begio apou a oew 
moret and gire Wjiltcr tbe beat eneoiirMgetneat be cam^'^D.M, 
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a new modification of the system of tlie war, trenching farlhur on 
the powers of Essex. Two independent nations being now con- 
joined in a common enterprise, it was thought fitting that there 
should be a central body consisting of representatives of both, to 
direct the gencrala and correspond with them; and this was provided 
by the institution (Feb. 16, 1643-4) of what was called the Com- 
mittee OF BOTH Kingdoms. It consisted, for the English Parlia- 
ment, of seven selected Peers and fourteen selected Commoners, and, 
for the Scottish Government^ of four Commissioners that had 
accompanied the Scottish army, Essex, Manchester, Sir William 
Waller, and Cromwell were of the English part of this Committee, 
and the same compliment was paid to others in military posta ; butj 
as effectively the Committee was to have its habitat in London 
and to issue its directions thence, the working core of it was to be 
a small quorum, chiefly of civilians (six from the two English 
Houses, but always with two Scots present), who could be resident 
in London and in daily communication with Ptirliament. As Derby 
House, in Cannon Row, Westminster, became the meeting -pi ace of 
this Committee, it received the name of the Committee at 
DERBr House; and under this name, as well as under the other, 
it was, with renewals and modifications from time to time, to be a 
very important executive body in England, in tlie guise of a war- 
office, for several years to come* Essex by no means liked the new 
institution, but be hud to acquiesce. 

The particular army with which we have meanwhile to do is 
Manchester's army of the Seven Associated Eastern Counties. It 
consisted of about 14,000 foot, horse, and dragoons;* it had already 
acquired great reputation^ and much was expected from it. At its 
head was the Earl of Manchester, a popular Puritan nobleman, 
forty-one yeai's of age at the opening of 1644; his lieutenant- 
general was Oliver Cromwell, three years older. ^ — D,M.j 

Such were the persons with whom we have to deal, and such 
their relative positions. Manchester was the commander-in-chief, 
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Cromwell tlie second in command: Manchester, described by Bishop 
Burnet, in words wliicli singukrly confirm and illustrate those of 
Clurendon^ as ** of a soft and obliging temper, of" no great depth » 
but univereallj beloved, being both a virtuous and a generous man j"* 
Cromwell, a eoldier such as the world was then beginnin;^ to know 
him, all fire and intensity ; never allowing an enemy near him to be 
at reft, and carrying on his troops from success to success until they 
partook of his own enthusiasm; believing himself to be fighting the 
Lord*s battlesi and doing so at the head of men who held the same 
faith and felt the same scorn of danger as himself — 

All that the contest calls for, — spirit, strengtbj 
The scorn of clanger, and united hearts, — 
The surest presage of ihe good they seek, 

CowPER. Task, v. 366-6$. 

In the affairs of thia world it has not yet become possible for the 
lion and the lamb to lie down together. It is even leas wonderful 
that the combination was out of the question in the case of Cromwell 
and the Earl of Manchester, inasmuch as the EarPs major-general^ 
the ncKt officer to Cromwell in command, '* helped ** his two 
superiors, in the language of Mr. CartylCj *^ to quarreh" Crawford, 
the major-general, was a Scotchman of good descent, and was full of 
his country's warm attachment to Presbyterian ism and the Covenant* 
Cromwell had little affection either for Scotland or its institutions, 

[Some addiuonal information seems here desirable, and would 
probably have been given by Mr, Bruce. 

Notwithstanding the great accession of strength which the 
Parliament had received by the coming in of Leven's auxiliary 
army of Scots^ there was a decided lull of military activity in the 
early months of 1644* That army had duly quartered itsell in the 
north in aid of that of the Fairfaxes; and there were minor move- 



• ffiit. of Ottn T\me, L 167j ed. 1823. Bftillie tenns the Ewfl " a sweet, tneek 
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meiits and detaclied pieces of service of the other armies, including 
an eSkpeditioQ of Cromwell westward as far as Gloucester ; hut there 
were no great operations. Thecansemay have been that the King, 
whom the advent of the Scots had alarmed, was then holding an 
Anti-Parliament or Eojalist Parliament in Oxford (January 22, 
1643-4 — April 16, 1644), and there was talk of a possible peace. 
At all events, Manchester had leisure for a while for other duties than 
those of liis generalship: e.ff.^ for some actual attendances in his place 
in the Westminster Assembly, and then for tlmt great business of the 
vbitation and reformation of the University of Cambridge which 
Parliament had assigned to him by special ordinance as a work of 
supreme importance within the territories he administered. From 
February, through March and April, 1644, he and his chaplains, 
Messi^s* Ashe and Go ode, were at Cambridge, busy in this work, t,^,, 
fiummojiing heads and fellows of colleges before them, examining the 
states of the colleges, ejecting men of the wrong sort from their 
masterships or fellowships, and putting into their places Puritan 
ministers and scholars recommended by the Westminster Assembly, 
As Cromwell for part of this time was also at Cambridge, he and 
Manchester must have been often together, Cromwell looking sym- 
pathetically upon ManchestcFa doings in the University, but in 
the main occupying himself with the duties of his lieutenant- 
generalship, and getting the army of the Associated Counties ready 
for further service in the war when Manchester should resume 
command* 

By this time, however^ there was a third person of influente in 
that army, somewhat disturbing the relations that had hitherto 
subsisted between JIanchester and Cromwelh Since the coming-in 
of the Scottish auxiliary army, stray Scots, willing to he employed 
in one or other of the English armies proper j had been even more 
plentiful than before; and one of these Scots had been picked up 
by l^ianchester, or had been recommended to him, as a fit man 
to be his major-general. He was the *' Crawford" of whom Mr* 
Bruce speaks: Laurence Crawford, of the family of the Crawforda 
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of Jordan Hill, RenfrewsliiTe.* He had seen service both abroad 
ud to Seotiaod, and it may have been thought that his trained 
ppofanocial ftbUitjr would he a useful importation into l^lanchester*^ 
mrmft led otherwise only by an English nobleman and an English 
gaitiiaimit^iirtiier who had turned soldiers for the nonce. But 
frofli the moment of this importation peace was goue» and the 
maaagemttnt of Manchester's army became a very difficult case of 
dw ppoblem of three bodies. This was largely owing to the peculiar 
tesipeimiiient of Crawford, who '* paints himself to ne/^ sajs 
Jfr# Carlyle, " as a headlong audacious fighter^ of loose loud tongue, 
nodi of a podant and braggiirt, somewhat given to sycophancy 
ioa;**^ but, as Mr Bruce has hinted, and as Mr, Carlyle also has 
ooca^on to show, the difference between Crawford and Cromwell 
iavolved questions of theology and ecclesiastical polity then much 
agitating the mmd of England. Cromwell was a fervid English 
Puritan of the largest-hearted type, whose very principle in selecting 
his Ironsides was that they should be religious men, having what 
he thought *' the root of the matter in them/* but who, when he 
was sure of that, cared little for formal differ en ces, and even valued 
liberty of difference* Crawford was a man of the most narrow and 
pragmatic type of the Scottish Puritan bra of that day, a rigid 
believer in strict Scottish Presbytery as the one and only true 
religious discipline in the world: by no means a stalwart Dalgetty, 
placidly adjusting himself to any medium, but an irascible martinet 
for orthodoxy. 

Care must be taken, however, not to misapprehend, in connection 
with this contrast, Mr, Bruce's phrases " Presbyterianism and the 
Covenant," and " Scotland or its institutions/' Scotknd had then 



* DomglWs BarpiMffe qf Seatlimd^i. 430. Prom Crawford himself we learn that 
ho joiDed M4iiehe6ter*« «rmy in Feliraarj 1643-4; &ee his oarrAtivG among thej 
dot'amente in this rolumei p. €9. Care oiu^t be takan not to confound this *' Majos^i 
General Laurenct Crawford " with anotlier Scottish " Crawford," who wUl appear 
in the course of the stoij, — DM. 

*• Carljrk*9 Cr0pmeU, L 160, edp 1867-— D,M, 
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two Covenants, distinct in their aims and in their wording — the 

National ScoHish Covenani of 1638j under the banner of which &he 
had fought her own quarrel with Charles L, and succeeded in re- 
Presbytcrianizing herself; and the Solemn Lmgue and Cmenant of 
1643* which, though it was of Scottish origin, was not a peculiarly 
Scottish institution J inasmuch as it had been adopted enthusiastically 
by the English Parliament as the fittest bond of union between the 
two nations, and signed universally by the English Parliamentarians 
on the one hand as well as by the Scots on the other* In respect 
of the latter, Cromwell, as one of the myriada of Englishmen who 
had signed that covenant, was no less a *' Covenanter " than Craw- 
ford was; nor had any sign appeared yet on Cromwell*s part^ or 
among those he represented » of a desire to disown or repudiate that 
covenant. Very distinctly, however, had signs by this time 
appeared of a *liflFerence in the interpretation of the document. 
The Scots viewed it as implying that strict Presbytery, with no 
toleration of anything else, was to be set up in England; they had 
sent their auxiliary army into England as an agency to that 
end ; and, as the Londoners and the majority of the English 
Parliamentarians everywhere had caught the passion for Presby- 
ter ian ism , they were in prospect of success. An unascertained 
minority of the Parliamentarian?, however, had by no means made 
up their minds that Scottish Presbytery would be the best form of 
established Church government for England, and had very decidedly 
made up their minds that, if such an establishment should be set 
up, there should be at least a toleration of dissent and liberty for 
varieties of worship under it. True, there were phrases in the 
Solemn League and Covenant pledging its subscribers to " endeavour 
to bring the Churches of God in the three kingdoms to the neareat 
conjunction and uniformity in religion, '* and also to ** endeavour the 
extirpation of popery , prelacy, supersti tion, heresy, schism, and profane- 
ness;" but were Englishmen to bo tied down already to that Scottish 
interpretation of these phrases which would dictate the acceptance 
of Scottish Presbytery in all its details m the only '* conjunction 
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pottible, and would propose civil pains and penalties ' 
om «D tlwl tlie Se^y cftUed '' heretics '' or '' schismatics*' a^ the only 
w»jr of extirpaling neal *' heresy " and real "schism'*? Alreadj, 
im ikt i>*gMi*iiig of 1644, this difference as to the interpretation ^f 
w a growing one; and, when Crawford entered 
fm mimyf he imported into it not only his own peevish 
' bo$ alio ihe Scottiah construction of the obligations of the 
By that coostrnction it was the duty of all in high 
in asj of the Parliamentary armies to see that hereaj tlid 
oat in the ranks^ and especially that the oflScers wefe 
Hardly, in &ct, had Crawford become major-genCTml 
•y of the Eastern Counties , when, as ^Ir. Bruce go^ on 
ta ijntaace in point occurred, — D,M,] 
iiHmiit iinliiiiiili of Crawford's regiment [a Lietitenafit- 
CMoBil Fiiefccr^-— D.1L} having given him offence [near Bedford, 
Mmd Cromwell being then both at Cambridge.— D, MJ 
ky him imder arrest [and then sent back to Cambiid|^ 
• mpcudid officer, until Manchester should be at leimue 
WTHtilpifc the ca«e,^ — D.M«] The culprit, whose general cha^ 
wm goody ^pealed to Cromwell, who interceded by letter 
§0 Cumhw A on hii behmlf. [llie letter, written at Cambridge and 
dblid 10th March 1&IB-4, was carried by Packer himself to 
C»vfijfdt thes in Buckinghamshire. — D/M.j To his special 
otamm ihm lseitte^iii-«oIoQel added that of being an Anabaptist. 
*^ Adbkil he he/" remftrked Cromwell, ^' shall that render htm 
to serve the pohUc ? . . * , Sir, the State, in cboorang meii 
'Ujttkm ao notice of their opinions: if they be williag^^ 
lo HTTO ilr Aet tttiifiea* I advised you formerly to bear ' 
with eieo of ^fiflmnl mindi from yourself. * . . Take heed of being' 
Aagff or too eanly dyirpened by others, against those to whom you 
Etile but that they square not with you in every opinion 
matters of rdigion."* 




Ciiitrh'* dj w wiH . i mh ^^ te4« [i i47-i4$. cd. i@57.j 
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It took nearly two centariee to make such opinions aa these 
of Cromwell to be generally admitted. In his time politicians 
denounced them as highly dangerouSj and divines aa peculiarly 
wicked.* Manchester, stirred up by Crawford, who had *' a great 
hand with him," •* was strong against them; and hence a source of 
strife between Cromwell and his commander*in-chier.*^ 



Nor was the strife upon tliia Ribject simply theoreticalj or one 
which in practice affected only a particular person, like this 
Lieutenant-Colonel, here and there. At that time the question of 
the rights of gectaiies was really vital. It determined the whole 
course of public policy. 

At the commencement of the war between King and Patliamentj 
the people prepared for it as for a mere demonstration of strength, 

■ Somewluit too stronglj eta ted. Tbero wa» a conpidetablo rmtnber of persons in 
Etiglatid in 1644, induditig some politicians and hojh© divinen, who bad concvired 
&A widd And juBt Ide&s of toleration aa any ibat bctve tie^n generally admitted fiinec ; 
and Cromwell was bat the iiiQist compicuouii public beiui of theee, and tbeur mmt 
emphatic spokesman. — D.M, 

•* B&inic*s Lettem, ii. 229. 

* Mr* Bmce seems bcre to antiripat^ a little. At the date at wbieb we now are 
(March 1644 j^ it eannot l^ said that tbe strife Wtween C*romwcll and Manchester 
bad begnn, but only that an inflnence leading to strife had been introdnced between 
them in the person of Criiwford- In that letter of Crotnwuirs from whicb Bmce 
has qnotei! (sh^c t|io whole of it iu Carlyle'a Cromm^llf i. 147*8, ed. 1SS7) there i^ no 
aign of any idea on the part of Cromwell that ^tancbester would hare differed from 
bim^ or sided with Crawford, in the case of Packer. Manchester was then too bn^, 
he &ays» with the Uniterslty Visitation to bear what Packer bad to say in self- 
defence ; but it seetns to Ih* im]dted that Cromwell^ in writing the letter^ could 
MHume that he and Mandiester wottld be of odie mind on the "Anabaptist" 
objection. Not till afterwards, wb(?u gradually Crawford bud acqnired his " great 
hand*' with Mancbeiitcr, is there any reaaon for charaeteriaiiig Manchester aa 
*' itnmg against '* tbfjec Toleration opinions of Cromwell whieht till Crawford's 
•idTentp he seems to have abetted, or at least allowed to Cromwell in the 
Momiting and officering of the Ironsides. Possibly t however, his recent sittingfa 
in the Westminster Assembly, and bis communications with that body in the 
business of new appoiutmetits in the University, may have g:tv«n him a tnm 
already towards Presbyterian strietuess, and m prepared the way for Craw ford -a 
insinnationg against CromwelL — D,M. 
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or at moBt as for a contest ia the arena« So badly had the King's 
fi'iends managed their cause, eo little ahow had they made of their 
real strength, that it was a common opinion that one battle would 
end the struggle, that a victory clearly pronounced on either side 
would bring the long-continued strife of words to an end. Tbis 
opinion was soon shown to be fallacious. The new course entered 
upon when the King raised his standard [Aug. 1642] turned out 
to be, not a battle, but a war. Still there were many persons on the 
side of the Parliament^ including the an ti- royal leaders of the 
highest social position, who went on dreaming that all that waa 
needed was a war of resist-ance. If they could but make such a 
stand against the King as would convince Kim that he could no 
more overpower them by arms than by the measures to wliich he 
had previously had recourse, they imagined that he would submit 
to the curtailments of his prerogative and the other alterationa in 
Chm*ch and State which they had determined to effect. 

Such persons neither understood the character of the King nor 
the necessary course of such a war. Party bitterness grew with 
what it fed upon* It was strengthened by every victory and every 
defeat, by every loss and every sacriticc. The relative positions of 
the parties also gradually changed. The Parliament, with a view 
to the maintenance of their own position, was compelled to assume, 
within the portion of the kingdom which was under its control, 
first one and then another of the functions of the executive. At 
the end of two years (which is the period with which we are now 
dealing) they had appointed lord-lieutenants and sheriffs, they had 
made arrangements for the administration of justice, they had iin- 
pressed soldiers, had levied taxes, had held direct communications 
with foreign governments, had made a separate treaty with the Scots, 
and had called thera into England to their military assistaiice. The 
contest was no longer between two co-ordinate powers in one 
system of government; it had become a war between two bodiea 
each of whom exercised an independent and sovereign jurisdiction, 
a war which could only be what the King had all along designed 
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it to be, not merely one of defence, nor of resistance, but Bimply 
and absolutely a war of conquest* 

This was a lesson which the original Parliamentary leaders were 
alow to learn. From the meeting of the Long Parliament they 
had consigtently pursued certain definite aims, settled probably, in 
general terms, among themselves before the Parliament assembled. 
They had determined I* To punish the evil counsellors who had 
advised and assisted the King in his course of arbitrary govom- 
ment ; IL To secure frequent meetings of Parliament; II L To 
reform the Courts of Law, which had been perrerted to purposes of 
oppression ; I V. To eifect such a reform in the Church as should 
prevent a fresh intrusion of Laudism* Whilst they were pursuing 
these objects io a parliamentary way, the conduct of the King 
compelled them for their own safety sake to add a V^ object to 
their programme, namely, To secure a temporary parliamentary 
control over the militia ; and the war added a VI>'*, To exclude 
from future power and influence those who had been the King's 
principal military supporters* 

The first tlirce of these objects were accomplished and the fourth 
and fifth were under discussion when the standard was raised. The 
sixth could only receive its determination at the close of the war. 
The fourth touched the conscience of the King, and the fifth his pride. 
But he had yielded to the Scots [in their struggle with him for the 
re-establishment of Presbytery in Scotland, 1638-1640.^— D*M.]; he 
had yielded [in England] in the case of triennial parliaments, and 
in that of Strafford [1641] ; and there was ground for hope that he 
might be induced to do so in other things* The case of the Militia 
seemed peculiarly susceptible of diplomatic arrangement. Com- 
bination of authority and limitation of time were bases upon which 
arbitrators might work. Even the Church question did not seem 
entirely insoluble. The consent of the lung to the removal of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords [Feb. 1641-2] was a great con- 
cession to popular opinion^ but it was made too late. In the first 
instance that and some other modifications of the hierarchical 
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i^ovemmetit would have sufficed. Even to a Iste pariodt if the 
King had stood hie ground, and the powerful friends of Epbcopacy 

hiwl honestly contested the matter in parliament, a peaceful settle* 
mcnt might liave been come to. The war put an end to the poosi* 
bility of arrangement, Thenceforward the changes effected by 
Parliament were in most instances the results of the necessities of 
their political position* Presbyterianism was substituted in the 
plftce of Episcopacy as a sacrifire to the league with ScoUandp 
There waa indeed a large and influential party in England that 
d«$ired PreBbyterianism in lieu of Episcopacy. The existence of 
iuch a party is a necessary reaction against Laud ism ; but that partjf« 
would have consented to a modified Episcopacy, and it was simply 
the gCQcral anxiety to secure the military assistance of tlic Scots 
which drove the Parliament into the adoption of this great organiof 
change^ 

[Some correction of Mr, Bruce 's language is here necessary : — 
The** great organic change " of which be speaks ^ viz., the substitu* 
tion of Presbyterian ism for Episcopacy in the National Church of 
Engl and J had not been accomplished at the date he has reached in 
his narrative. The exclueion of bishops from the House of Lords 
and from other places of secular authority and jurisdiction had been 
carried, and assented to by the King, in Feb, 1641-2, six months 
before the beginning of the Civil War ; various other acta and re 
lutlons relating to the Church had since then been passed by the two 
Houses, amounting in the gross to an utter abolition of the Episcopal 
form of Church government, root and branch ; and this fact had 
been put on record in the ordinance of the two Houses^ June 12, 
1643, convoking the Westminster Assembly of Di vines* 

Whereai it has been declared and resolved by the Lords and Com- 
mons assembled in Parliament that the present Chnrch govern m en t by 
Archbishops, Bishojis, their Cliancellors, Comaiissaries, Deans, Deans 
and Chapters, ArchdeaconSj and other ecclesiastical officers depending oa 
the hierarchy, is evil, and greatly o£fensire and burdensome to the king- 
dom, and a great impediment to reformation and growth of religion, and 
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verj prejudidal to tbe State and GoTeminent of this ki&gdomf and tUnt 
t here f ore they arc rcsolTcd that the same shall be taken away, and that 
such a government shall he settled in the Church as may be agreeable 
to God's Holy Word, and most apt to procure and preserre the peace of 
the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland^ 
and other Eeformed Churches abroad : — 

Such b part of the preamble of this ordinancef and tke ordinance 

itself goea on to etitrust to about 150 persons named, divines and 
others, the business of deliberating such qaestions as to the future 
constitution and standards of the Church aa may be expressly referred 
to them by Parliament, and of advising Parliament in the same. 
When the Westminster Assembly did meet (July 1, 1643) it waa 
pretty clear that the drift of opinion among the active majority of the 
meuibers was towards Presbyter ianisra^ and indeed it was aftervrards 
maintained that the members had been selected by the two Houses 
beforehand with a ricw to that result ; but not till after the Solemn 
League and Covenant had been made with the Scots, and some Scottish 
divines and laymen had been added to the Assembly as assessors to 
the English members, waa the Assembly empowered to begin the 
consideration of the form of Churcli government to be substituted 
for Episcopacy (Oct. 1643). Then, partly in consequence of the 
enthusiasm over the new compact with the Scots, and of the pre- 
sence of Henderson and other Scottish divines in the Assembly, the 
preponderance of Presbyterian opinion in that body was overwhelm- 
ing — only five English divines, called '*lhe Di^enting Brethren/* 
questioning the Presbyterian theory of a Church, and putting in 
arguments in favour of the rival theory known as Congregationalism 
or Independency* Always outvoted in the debates, these five 
Dissenters at length changed their tactics. Knowing Presbytery 
to be predetermined on in the Assembly, and that a decisive recom^ 
mendation in favour of that form of Church government would go 
&om the Assembly to Parliamenti tlicy started a side-question^ and 
openly appealed on this question both to Parliament and to the 
general public (Jan* 1643-4). This was the question of Toleration. 
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congregationi aod occasional meetings for consultation. With the 
tnaiia question as between the two systems^ however, was blended 
that side question of Toleration which the Dissenting Brethren had 
started. Would the Presbyterians, while establishing their system, 
concede some amount of toleration under it ? One cannot now per* 
ceive any necessary or logical reason^ inherent in the nature of the 
Presbyterian system of Church government, why they should not 
have agreed to do so ; and it might be a curious speculation what 
would have happened if they had so agreed. Had the English and 
Scottish Presbyterians in 1644 consented to set up Presbytery t(?Uh 
a toleration, how the future course of English history might have 
been changed ! In fact, they would hear of nothing of the kind* 
Absolute, universal^ strict^ compulsory Presbytery was their sole 
idea of Presbytery ; toleration or liberty of conscience, name or 
thing, much or little, was their bugbear, their horror, the condensa- 
tion in one phrase of all that was hideous, abominable, and to be 
resisted* In other wcrdsp an ti -toleration was proclaimed as a neces^ 
sary tenet of true Presbyterianism. All the more naturally the 
doctrine of liberty of conBcience became pi^ecious to the small minority 
of English parliamentarian divines who had adopted the theory of 
Congregationalism or Independency, and to the scattered thousands 
of persons throughout England who, for the same or for other 
reasons, looked forward with dread to the substitution of absolute 
Presbytery for the Prelacy that had been abolishedp Nayj the 
interpretation of the phraae *■'• liberty of conscience " grew bolder , 
and bolder.— D.M.] 

When it [i. €, the virtual adoption of Presbytery in lieu of the 
abolished Episcopacy, though with the question of Toleration in 
reserve. — D.M.] was accomplished, the old leaders of the move- 
ment party had finished their contemplated work of rational 
reformation. They were not blind, we may feel well assured, to 
the inconveniences and irregularities attendant upon their hasty 
legislation. But, satisfied with what they esteemed to be their clear 
gain in having got rid of an intolerant hierarchy based upon Popish 
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prindpleSi fondly attached to Popbh ceremotiiei, and animated hy 
a Popijh ipirit^ tliey trusted to time and to fiubsequent litnitatiotis 
and qiialtii€ations to accommodate the change to th@ customa and 
cotiotifl of the Engllah people* 

Such fcelingi brought them necessarily into strong harmony with 
the popular desire for peace. The raigeriea of the war which had 
deiolated the coimtry for a couple of jears had excited in tbo 
minds of the timid and the restless an ardent longing for the close 
of the unnatural strife . These feelings were forced upon the 
attention of the Parliament hy the representations of excited 
multitiidei; and^ although such men as £sseX| Northumberland, and 
Mmnoheffter in the one house, and [Holies, Stapleton^ and ^\ll^t• 
locke] in the other^ neither partook in the despondency nor the 
mutability of the populace^ they miglit well feel that^ having reyisodj 
all the great establishments of the kingdom and accomplished $uch 
legislative change as indicated that England of the Future which they 
desired, and having secured sucli military assistance as gave them % 
clear fluporiorily in the field, the time had come for an earnest and ur- 
gent endeavour to put an end to the pending anarchy bj an arrange-^ 
inent with their unwilling sovereign, Nor was there absent from 
their minds another feeling which urged them still more strongly 
to desire a peace. What evils might result from such a decided 
superiority of either party as would enable it to dictate terms of 
submission to its conquered adversaries! Such an ascendancy, on 
whichever side it occurred, would be followed by forfeitures and 
proscription, and would probably alter all the institutions of the 
country. Considerations like these led them to favour a military 
policy of exhaustion rather than of conquest. Such a policy was 
exemplified in the heavy inactivity of Essex* It discouraged 
audacity and enterprise. It opposed the recklessness of Rupert by 
steadiness, fortitude, and discretion. By such a policy it was hoped 
that the resources of the King would be exhausted, and he would 
be compelled to yield to England that freedom in relation to ecfile* 
siaatical affairs which had already been extorted from him by the Scotip 
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In the meantime a party waa growing up whicH took a totally 
different view of the position of afEiirs, both political and religious* 
When they found victory followed by sluggishness and consequently 
yielding small or no results, when the destruction of one royalist 
army was succeeded by a period of inactivity which enabled the 
King to form another, these men began to exclaim, ^* Shall the 
sword devour for ever?" They chimed in with tViose whose 
anxiety was for peace, but tht^y sought itj not by outcry, nor by 
vainer endeavours to come to terms with an opponent who refused 
to admit the constitutional status of those with whom he treated, 
but by directing all the national energies to obtain a victorious 
ctoae of the war. They accepted the issue offered hy the King and 
threw upon him the responsibility of the result* As means to their 
end they advocated discipline and intelligence among the troops, 
unity in command, activity in operations, and improvement to the 
very utmost of all opportunities* In these views they had many 
supporters, but the leading advocates of these opinions were men 
who went much farther. They had no desire that the King should 
close with the terms that were now offered to him, w^hieh comprised 
the substitution of Presbyterian ism for Episcopacy. Both these 
schemes of ecclesiastical government claimed a foundation jure 
divino. This party dented the foundation, and found no shelter 
against past grievances in the substitution of the one scheme for 
the other. They aimed at procuring what was then termed freedom 
of conscience, a modified toleration of (sectaries within a certain pale — 
the first ray of the fuller light that has since risen upon ourselves;* 



* Mr. Bfuee is not absolutely right in describing the doctrine of Toleration tbat 
bad appeared in English society iu 1644 as merely ** the ftr^t rny of the fuller light 
that b^ since rieen opon onrselTes." There were Tery vaiioas grades of the 
doctntie eren then ; and, though most of the re spec table people who advocated 
Toleration did <m\y mean " a modified toleration of sectanea within a certain pale," 
there were some thin1{«rsirhose notiona of Toleration were as wide and exceptionleea 
aj« auy that have since been kjiown. Indeed Voluntaiyijsm in its atmoafc eixtreme, as 
denying the right of the cml power to establish, endow, patronise, or Ln any way 
faToar any form of religions beUef, or interfere with any mi!Hl>elief or uo-belief, wan 
Uien a proclaimed fiperatation. — D.M. 
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fffifl in thai particular ihey were moat unpopitlar. But the" 
[K/lni in which the [K>pular voice went with tbem helped them on 
ifi wfiie of iti tmioti with that which was disliked^ mnd so it was 
thai they mfldo way, and were shielded from the obloquy wHteh ^ had 
th*^y §U>fA only upon the latter point, might possibly hare over- 
whftlmml them. Among their leaders it is scarcely necesa&ry to 
roinark that Oliver Cromwell was pre-eminent* 

They who would picture to themselves Oliver Cromwell, at tliftj 
pmtM in which wc have here to deal with him, must regard hii 
not merely b» a man whose actions were controlled by a Strang, i 
d^terriiinf^I willt nor merely as a eoldier strict in discipline^ distin^l 
gidfbed at all tjme« by Hteady energy^ in decision prompt, in ejceoi* 
tion ufi way«?ring« All these unquestionably he was, and probably tbose.l 
who did not know him the most intimately described him over and ] 
aiKive MB Qoldf reserved, unfeeling; but these things would acarcely 
have eonititutod a difference between Cromwell and mtdtitudea ot 
othar reaolute and peremptory men. He was much more. Id him 
thare Wii not merely a pre -determined judgment upon the points in 
diaputaf but one which he believed to be infallible, because communi- 
cated to hii mind by the Spirit of God* Call it enthusiasm, cant» 
fr na ttcisni , hy pocr isy , a r w ha t y ou w i 1 1 . He sa w G od 's Ch u rch d efi led 
by hireling!. He witnessed how they strove to bring back within the 
iiCfted prectncU the soul-destroying trumpery of rejected super- 
itkions. They who profaned God's Church could not be otherwise 
than enemicM of the Lord of Hosts. To oppose them was the cause 
of God. It was in thii cause, uniting the hero with the prophet » that 
he drew his sword; and, whenever his efforts were triumphant, he 
devoutly believed the success to be a token of God's approval — ^the 
flashing of his sword to be the lightning of God*s vengeance. 



These were the principles which he inculcated upon his Ironsides, 
and they in their turn^ as much by their good conduct as by tkeir 
achievements, made diBciples and proselytes wherever they went 
and that in spite of the angry opposition of Scots, of Presbyteriana, 
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oF all who desired a royal restoration upon any terms> and of tboae 
who were alarmed at tire multitude of enthuBiastic sectaries who 
sprang up upon the removal of the over-stringent restrain Is of the 
Established Church. The sudden withdrawal of a rigorous religious 
system is always followed by an outburst of irregular enthusiasm* 
So It was at the He formation, so on the occasion with which we are 
now dealings and so it always will be. In the present instance the 
effects must have been greatly heightened by the unwise conduct of 
the Parliament in abolishing the Episcopal Government without 
substituting anything in its place for a considerable timei The 
Cavaliers commented as if with satisfaction upon those wild explo- 
sions of religious passion. They had no cause to do so. Persons 
thus affected kept the Ironsides at their full complement, and 
wherever they were found were the deadliest enemies of the royal 
cause. 



[He would be a rash person that should try to complete an un- 
finished character of Cromwell by any one else, whether for 1644 or 
"^fbr any other epoch of Cromweirs life ; and so Mr. Bruce's remarks 
on Cromwell have been left with hit asterisks after them to denote 
their incompleteness* There is evidence, however, in the peculiarly 
fragmentary state of the manuscript at this point, that Sir. Bruce 
proposed additions in the way of fact that should farther illustrate 
the division into two parties that had appeared among the Par- 
liamentarians in 1G44, and Cromweirs pre-eminence in one of the 
parties, What is deficient may perhaps be supplied as follows: — 

As Mr. Bruce has pointed out, there had even from the first been 
virtually two parties among the Parliamentarians, a more moderate 
and a more thoroughgoing. Whether one belonged to the one or 
to the other was partly an affair of natural temperament, partly of 
social rank and circumstanceSj partly of the intensity of acquired 
conviction beforehand on the political and religious questi<ma at 
issue in the war. Most of the stately Parliamentarian lord^, many 
of the members of the House of Commons, and a large following of 
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the people, wsntid to beat the King sufficiently, but not to beat 
hiin too much; they wanted to make such terms with Hm as iroultj 
permit English society to resume its course, with royalty under doe 
rftHiamentary check, and the Church reforined and popularised, 
but other inititutions disturbed m little as poesible. Some of the 
loore energetic spirits o( buth IlouseSj however, sueh as Viscotiiit 
Saye and Sele and Lord Brooke in the Lord»^ and Hatnpden, 
CromweU, Haselrig) the younger Sir Henry Vaup, and Henry 
Marten, in the Commons, had no faith in any method of bringiog 
the King to terms short of his crushing defeat in the field, and did 
not shrink from the clmnce that deeper chBnges, same of them erea 
democratic, might result from the conflict; and to these leading 
spirits there adhered thronghout the community those Puritanjt and 
others whose sufferings or whose reasonings during the late Ueign of 
Thorough and of Laud had carried them in advance of the rest in 
political theory* So it had been from the beginning of the war; 
but in 1644, (is Mr Bruce also points out, not only had this natural 
distribution of the Fartiamentarians into the moderate or cautious 
party and the party of energy and movement become more obTioi% 
but it had identified itself in great measure with that eccleaiadtio^ 
division of the Parliamentarians into Presbyteeiakb and Ik- 
DEPENDENTS whicli had meanwhile occurred. The party of 
moderation and peace was now in the main the Presbyterian party ^ 
satisfied with that solution of the Church-question which was pio- 
Tided by the strict Presbyterian settlement recommended by the 
Westminster Assembly and as good as adopted by Parliament, and 
chiefly anxious now that the King should be brought to terms 
including the acceptance of that settlement. The party of moTe* 
ment, on the other hand, was now the Independent party, dis- 
satisfied with the proposed settlement in itself, but, above all, 
resolute, since such a settlement appeared inevitable, that it should 
be accompanied by a sufficient toleration enactment, or guarantees 
for liberty of conscience, in behalf of n on -Presbyterians, This 
question of liberty of conscience, indeed, had become practically the 
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all-important one within the PaTliainentanaa ranks. For now, in 
addition to the Presbyterians and the Independents proper^ 
one heard much of THE Sects, Le. of a vast miscellany of persona 
diffused througli English society , who, though most of them were 
Independents too in the sense of holding by the principle of the 
" independency " of particular congregations of Christians, were 
yet distinguishable from the milder Independents of the Westminster 
Assembly by the fact that they had branched off into varieties and 
irregularities of religious belief which those divines did not profess 
to countenance. These sects were, as Mr, Bruce says, partly the 
product of the immediate ferment of the time, following on the 
break-up of Laud's rule and the abolition of Episcopacy ; but they 
were partly also re-appearances of sects native in England since the 
Reformation J and which, though apparently suppressed by the rigour 
against Separatists through the reigns of Elissabeth, James» and 
Charles, had left remnants and seeds. JBroivnisU^ AnabapikUy 
Aniinajiiiansj Seekers ^ Socitmna^ <&c,, &€., were the names in all 
men's mouths, descriptive of the different classes of this religious 
medley, attached to the Independents. ITie existence of such sec- 
taries, their rapid multiplication, and their growing boldness in 
venting their *• heresies and blasphemies," were pointed to by the 
Presbyterians as proofs of the dangerous tendency of the principle 
of Church-independency ; and the more orthodox Independents were 
tauntingly asked whether they were not ashamed of such a rag-tail 
of adherents, and whether they would extend the benefits of liberty 
of conscience to tlimn. The Independents, on the whole, were 
obliged to say they would, though some of them did so reluctantly, 
and most of them Etill with the admission that, when religious error 
went beyond certain limits, it might lawfully be checked. More 
and more, therefore, ** Presbytery and No Toleration " became the 
watchword of that great majority of the Parliamentarians which 
formed the moderate party, while the more extreme or revolu- 
tionary Puritanism, which wanted to throw increased energy into 
the war, took to itself more and more the name of Independency, 
and even pa&scd beyond ordinary Independency into Anabapttsm, 
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Antinomianisnij BrowDism^ and other forms of sectarian cpinioD. — 
D3L] 

Such opinions made easy way in the Anny^ especially m that 
part of it which was under the command of Cromwell, who pos* 
sessed the faculty of imbuing other persona with his own opinionB. 
Hig scheme of military reform was based upon the employment as 
soldiers of men in. whom devotion to the public cause fihould act aa 
a oounterpotse to feelinga of chivalry and loyalty. Such men were 
neoessarily persons of intelligence^ and, when Cromwell had the 
power of selection J men of religion, already imbued with the leading 
opinions and ready to put faith in the judgment of their commander* 
But, with the exception of the incident with Major-General 
Crawford, we haye no information upon the subject, nor any 
indication of difference of opinion between Cromwell and the Earl 
of Manchester J until after the Battle of Marston Moor, from which 
time our narrative must become more minute., 

[Mr, Bruce's manuBcript now passes at once to the Battle of 
Marston Moor, akipping three months. It is vital to the story, 
however, that there should be some farther mention of the phe* 
nomenon upon which he has been touchingt viz. the spread of 
Independency and Sectarianism in the Parliamentarian army, and 
especially in Cromweira part of it, and also that some of the 
incidents of those three months should be noted. 

Independency and Sectarianism had acquired gradually such 
strength in the various armies of Parliament that at length the 
Presbyterians of the two Houses and the Westminster Assembly 
had taken alarm* On the 2nd of April, 1644, the Scottish Bail lie, 
then in London as a Commissioner to the Assembly, expressly 
noting the fact that the Army contained many Independents, adds 
that *' sundry officers and soldiers" of that way of thinking had 
gone beyond it into *' Antinomianism and Anabaptism/** On the 
26th of the same month he again writes, ** The Independents have 
so managed their affairs that of the officers and eojouts in Man* 
« Bftlilic, iL 146.— D.M. 
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clie8ter*a army, certainly also in the Generars (Essex's), and, as I 
hear, in Waller's likewise, more than the two parts (two-thirda) arc 
for them, and these of the far most resolute and confident men for 
the Farliument party/'* Thia, as Bui Hie soon came to know, was a 
great exaggeration at that time as regards Essex's and Waller's 
armies ; but it was substantially true as regards Manchester's. One 
guesses, indeed, that Baillie had in his mind the recent afluir of tlie 
Anabaptist Colonel Packer, in which hia countryman, Major- 
General Crawford, had come so memorably into colUeion with 
Cromwelli At all events, Baillie and all the Presbyterians had 
their eyes fastened by this time on Manchester's army of the 
Associated Eastern Counties, as that most impregnated with 
Independency and other dangerous forms of opinion, and had 
learnt to associate the fact with Cromwell's hitherto all-powerful 
influence in that army. ** Colonel Cromwell, the great Indepen* 
dent," ii already Bail lie's name for him. It was perfectly true in 
every sense. Although Cromwell, like other iLUglish Puritans, had 
sympathised with the Scots in their national struggle for Pres- 
bytenaniHra, although he had even inquired into the principles of 
Scottish Presbytery with a view to judge of its fitness for England, 
although he had signed the Solemn League and Covenant — pledg- 
ing England and Scothind to a union in Church Reform — his 
reasonings had led him to a decided preference for the views of the 
CongregationaliBta* With them, he would have avoided, if possible, 
the importation of the exact Scottish Church-system into England; 
and, with them, he was resolute that, if it should be imported, it 
should be tempered to English ideas with a large, if not an un- 
bounded, liberty of dissent. In hie management of Manchester's 
armys and especially in lus selection of officers under him, he had 
acted according to his own nature, his main principle being to choose 
men that *' feared God and had a spirit for the business," Presbyterians 
were by no means to be rejected, if otherwise suitable; but 
naturally Independents were his lavouriteSf and other such men as, 
« Baime, 11. 170,^B.M. 
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agreeing in essentials, would be easy and tolerant with eacli other 
in smaller differences. Neither now nor at any future time m 
Cromweirg life could observers assign him certainly to any one sect 
in particular^ though the fervid sects, such as Anabaptists, Anti- 
nomians, and Seekers^ seemed more congenial to him than the 
cooler and more sceptical sects that had also begun to be heard of: 
he was simply " the great Independent," looked up to by all the 
sects, and uniting them all on the common ground of liberty of 
conscience. Quietly and gradually^ Manchester having let him 
have his own way, he had " packed " Manchester's army, it was 
now said, with religionists of his own type or of types as qtiestion- 
able J and that this was true to some extent appears from the fact 
that among the officers of that army at our present date one can 
count Pickeringj Whalley^the two Lilburnes, Fleetwood , Montague* 
Hammond^ Kainsbo rough, Harrison, and others, some of them very 
young men, ail ardent disciples of Cromwell already, and to be 
known as more or less faithful to him in coming years. It was 
into this ** happy family ** that the precisian and Presbyterian 
Major-General Crawford had stepped; and we have seen the first 
consequence. 

The difference between Lieu ten ant- General Cromwell and Major- 
General Crawford over the affair of tlie Anabaptist colonel was still 
a matter of rankling in Manchester's army when, late in April 1644, 
active military operations recommenced . Again Essex made objections 
to the encroachments on his authority caused by the existence of so 
many armies under separate commands, and by the regulation of all 
by the Derby House Committee of both Kingdoms ; but again he was 
overruled and pacified,** The Derby House Committee was renewed ; 
and there were still, as before, to be five sectional armies for the 



* I ^d among Mr. Brace *8 papers of jottings e:!t tracts from tbe Lorda sbj^ 
Commonfl Jonmala of April atid May 1044 referring more particularly to E&jieic^s 
remonBtrancos about the m dependent power giTtn to the Earl of Manchester, Thi* 
is one mott proof of Mr Bmce^s indastrj in collecting mat^riali for enlarging and 
completing bis I^face. — D.M, 
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anient — Essex's own and WaUer's of 10,000 men eacb for the 
^ midknds and soutli, that of the Fairfaxes and the auxiliary army of 
the Scots for the north, and Manchester's for the eastern counties. 
For this last array, throngh the whole of May, there was a good 
deal of renewed special work in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, 
including the eiege and capture of Lincoln itself;^ and there is 
proof that eren during that month Crawford found additional reason 
for rancour against Cromwelh^ But another and more extra* 
ordinary piece of service for JIanchesteFs army was at hand. The 
army of the Fairfaxes and the Scottish auxiliary army had brought 
matters to eucb a \msB iu the north that the siege of York was now 
the great enterprise in that region; and^ Manchester's army having 
oroBsed the number to assist in this enterprise, the three armies j or 
rather portions of them, to the number of about 25^000 men in allj 
beleaguered York all through June, skirmishing and pushing on the 
attacks. Here again, according to Crawford's account (Narrative, 
p, 60), he had ample opportunity of knowing that Cromwell was 
taking the entire control of Manchester's army^ and especially of 
the Horse, into his own handsj and using his Lieu tenant- General^ 
ship, with the help of his " creatures,^* for the discredit of I^Iaa- 
Chester and the furtherance of the sectarian interest, Crawford 
bimseir, wc have to infer, was doing his best to counteract thia 
Cromwellian influence, and was gathering round him those Presby* 
terian officers whom Cromwell had aggrieved or who longed to 
escape from his domination. Unfortunately, a feat of Crawford's at 
the siege of York, of wliicb wc do not hear from himselt^ was not 
of a nature to enhance hi^ reputation in rivalry with Cromwell even 
among his felbw- Presbyter iuns. On the i6tb of June, ** hoping to 



■ Ruahwortb, r. 620-622.— D.M. 

"* See Crawford'i own ex parte ** nftirative ** in the Documents in this volnmo 
(j)p* 5&-0D); Rnd connect tharewith this passage in BjiiUie of ilate May 19th, 1644^ 
** We are adv^rtited that tsmth more than the modt part of mj Lord Munche^t^r^B 
armj are reduced to iDdepeiideocj^ and vorj manj of them have flddi^d cither Anft^ 
liapttsm or Antlnomkniftni, oar Wth.'^^BiiUUer it. 185,— B.M. 
CAMD. SOC. g 
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ulce the ckj hbnieir,^ he ^rang a mine withoat otieiB and ^mAt 
in tltrotigh the breftch so mftde, with the result of a reptike i 
tli« loii of 300 men.* Crawford*a ** foolish mshne^ " and ** j 
viDitj *' in thifl btmness w^re coofesecd eTen hj bis ctmntijmaii 
Bnillie in London,^ and he seems to hare collapsed for the rest ^ 
I he liege. On the 1st of July, how ever, when the j^Iarquis 
Newcastle could defend York no longer, and was on the point i 
giving it up, the approach f>f Rupert for his relief, after a north* 
ward mareh distinguiBhed by various successes, obliged the besi^era 
to deiial, and try the ifsue to a great pitched battle in the ridnitj. 
Tbns came about the Battle of Marston Moor, the &rs% 
supremely momentous battle of the Civil War,— D,M.] 

That great buttle was fought on Tues^lay the 2nd July, 1644, 
almost nnder the walls of York, It was won by the division of the 
Parliamentary army under the command of the Earl of Manchester 
and Cromwell, in oombination with the forces of Yorkshire under 
Lord Fairfax and his son Sir Thomas, and those of the Scots 
under the Earl of Leven and Generals [Baillie and] Leslie The 
bloody contest continued from seven o'clock in the evening until 
ten o'clock, in the moon- lit twilight of a mid-summer night* It 
was fought amidst much confusion, and the contemporary accounts 
which have descended to us partake of the doubts and inexactne» 
of the original writers** Even now historians are not agreed as to 
the number or the disposition of the forces engaged on either side. J 
But no one doubts as to the results. Kupert gathered up the frag- 
ments of his broken army and hurried off through Lancashire into 
Shropshire to recruit. The Marquis of Newcastle and General 
Kin g forsook their men and their cause, and made their way to 



• BtMhvfrrth, T. 631.— D.M. 

^ See lett4*r of BaiUie of d^te Jnne 1644, ii. 195.— D.M. 

" The beat jiccoiiQt we haTC ia that of >Ij, Sand ford in bi8 Shtdws and Iitu§ 
frettwnt ofthf Great MebeUwttt 8to. 185^, a most ratuable book. [See a later pap 
mi the itibjoct, entitled " A Visit to itarBton Moor," by the late Mr. Hen 
MeriTftle, in MaetniUan^t Mngan'n^ fm Jnlj 1862.— B.M.] 
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Scarborough and thence into Holland [with a large following of 
Boyalislfl of rank]. Toik surrendered on the 20th July* 

[Mixed up with the rejoicings among the Parliamentarians all 
through England^ and e&pecially in London, over the grand victory of 
Marston Moor, was the question which part of the combined army 
and which of the generals concerned were chiefly entitled to the 
ciedit* What was substantially the truth seems to have reached 
London at once, viz,, that none of the three generals in-cbief could 
claim any of the merit, all three having been somehow carried off 
the field in flight, and that the battle had been won by Cromwell at 
the head of Manchester's horse, ably seconded by Major- Genera I 
David Leslie at the head of a few Scottish troops. But for some 
time there were fluctuations of rumour on the iubject, caused by the 
reluctance of the Presbyterians to admit that the honours of the day 
had been won by '^ the great Independent " and his sectarian Iron- 
sides, and especially by the anger of the Scots at the small allowance 
of praise accorded in the London journals to the Scottish auxiliary 
army. This ia curiously illustrated in Baillie's letters, ** The 
Independents sent up one quickly to assure that all the glorj of 
that night was theirs, that they and their General Cromwell had 
done it all their alone,*' he writes on the 12th of July, adding that 
Captain Stuart, a Scot^ had since arrived to " show the vanity and 
falsehood of their disgraceful relation," and to tell that David Leslie 
had really begun the victory, and how much of the burden of the 
battle besides had been borne by the Scottish Foot under Lieutenant- 
General Baillie,* Again, on the 16th, writing to his friend Robert 
Blair^ then one of the chaplains in the Scottish auxiliary ai^my, he 
saya: — 

We were both grieved and angry that your Independents there should 
have sent up Major Harrison to trumpet over ^1 the city their owti 
praises to our prejudice^ making all believe that Cromwell alone, with 
bis unspeakably valorous regiments, had done all that service — that the 



■ BMilJic. ii. 203-204.- D.M; 
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most of u$ [tbe Scots] fled, and who etajed they foiig!it go tmd to as ti 
Dcyght be. We were much vexed with these reports, agsiiigt which yoit 
were not pleased, any of yon, to instmct ns with any amswcr till Lind- 
say^s letters eame at last and Captain Stuart with his colouis^ Then we 
aent abroad our printed relatione; ^ and con Id lift np our lac€. But witMa 
thrie days Mr. Ashe*B relation was also printed , who girei us many good 
wordft, bnt gives much more to Cromwell than we are informed is his due. 
Let good Mr. Asho [Manchester's army -chaplain and a Presbyterian 3 
know what is the nse that genei^lly here is made of his relatiouSj much^ 
I knoWi beside hts Luteutton : even this in plain torms, The Independents 
bare done &o brave fiervicei yea they are so strong and considerable a 
part^', that ibey most not only be tolerate, but in nothing gnev^*' 

Again^ on the 23rd, to another correspondeott 

OnT Ind€|)endeiite [of the Westminster Assembly] continoes and 
inereaaes in their obstinacy. Much is added to thetr pride and hop^ by 
their serrice at the Battle of Yorkj albeit much of tbeir valour is grounded 

on very false lies, prejndtcial to God, the author, and to ut [Scots], the 
troe instrument of that day's honour.** 

Finally, as late as August 10, speaking of the Independents general Ij^ 
Baillie writes r^ — 

The men are exceeding active in their own way ; they strive to advance 
Oromwell for their head. They ascribe to him die victory of York* 
but most unjustly; for Humbie [Sir Adam Hepbnmj Laird of Humbie, 
Commissary- General of the Scottish auxiliary army] assures na that 
Prince Rupert's first charge falling on hini did humble him so that, if 
David Leslie had not supported them, he had lied, Sheldon Crawford, 
who had a regiment of dragoons in that wing, upon his oath assured me 
that at the beginning of the fight Cromwell got a little wonnd in the 
eraig [neck], which made him retire, so that he was not so much as 
present at the service, but his troopers were led on by David Leslie.* 



• BaiJJic, ii. 2(>S*209.— D.M ^ Ihid. 21L— D.M. 
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The " Sheldoo Crawford " Here mentioned ig not the Major- 
General Crawford of Manchester's army, with whom we have chiefly 
to do, but William Crawford, of Nether Sheldon in Ayrshire, a 
lieutenant-colonel of dragoons in the Scottish auxiliary army. He, 
too, had the Scottish and Preshyterian antipathy to Cromwell j 
and, having run up to London after l^larston Moor, he had talked 
of Cromwell very much as his n*imesake the major-general would 
have done.' In spite of all, Cromwell emerged more ana more 
clearly in public opinion ns the true hero of Marston Moor ; and 
Baillie and the Scots had to console themselves as well as they 
could with the hypothesis that this was owing t4> the systematic 
pufFiijg of him by the Independents and their command of the 
London press for the purpose* Meanwhile, York having been taken, 
the necessary combination of the three Parliamentary armies which 
had led to such important results had been judged no longer necessary 
or convenient, and they were about to part company. Mr, Bruce 
proceeds to describe the circumstances of the fieparation, and to 
follow Manchester's army on ks particular route southwards again, 
— D.M.] 

The full of the northern capital and the flight of Prince Rupert 
to the southward substantially brought the whole of the kingdom 
beyond ihe Ilumber under the dominion of the Parliament. There 
remained indeed a few fortified places, principally houses scattered 
about Yorkshire, but they were comparatively unimportant ; Scar* 
borough and Newcastle, the latter a great centre of commerce and 
communication, were the chief towns on the eastern coast over 
which the royal standard still waved. 

The destruction of the Marquis of Newcastle's army and the 
reduction of Yorkshire, the objects which had brought the arraiea 



• Eashworth, t. G05» iiiid note by Mr. DaTid Laing to Baillie, 11. 218, See note 
in thid Frefaw, ante^ p. xxii. It is very natural to conlomid thia "Sheldon 
Crawford'' witU " MBJor-GuQeml Crawford/' the rather aa the major-general aitcr- 
wju-ds made aceusatiuus against Cromwotl like those in the t«xt| or worse. Qodwin 
and other writers bairc mft4<» the mistake.— D.M 
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of Manchester, Fairfax, and the Scots together, kaving been acconi* 
pliflhed^ it rested witli the central authority — the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms — to direct their subsequent movements by fresh 
infitructions, Manchester did not wait long for them* No en* 
deavour had been made to pursue Prince Rupert, although the 
Committee had urged that course in letters addressed to the three 
generals on the 9th and 19th July;" but, two days after the surrender 
of York t Manchester apprised the Committee that the great neces- 
sities of his army, and those of the Scots, had induced them to 
separate. He wrote from Ferrybridge, on his way to Don caster; 
the Scots were at Leeds and Wakefield ; whilst Fairfax had taken 
possession of York. Manchester described his men as falling sick 
daily ** through want of clothes and other necessaries ;" he prayed 
they might be preserved from pestilence. At Doncaster he should 
await the commands of the Committee.^ 

On the 27th July he announced tliat, having summoned Tickhill 
Castle, [in Yorkshire, but on the very border of Nottinghamshire] 
and sent into the town 300 dragoons, the garrison had surrendered- 
** 1 have taken" he remarked, '* some 120 arms, some 80 horse, and 
have given liberty to the gentlemen to go unto their several dwell- 
ings, because they referred themselves very much to my disposal *' * 

In the meantime the Committee had received from Sir Adam 
Hepburn and Mr. Hatcher, messengers despatched from the armies 
of the Scots and Manchester, more precise information of their 
condition. They had also learnt that Prince Kupcrtj **with the 
asBistance of the Earl of Derby," who was " very active and of great 
power," was [busily] recruiting ** in Lancashire/* Having possession 
of Liverpool, it was anticipated that succours would come to him 
out of Ireland, and that in a short time he would be in condition 
to make another of his dashing forays, the direction of which it was 
difficult to foresee, and perhaps even to fight another battle of 

* X^tt«r Book of tbe Ck)nimitte« of BoOi Ringdomfl under tbo^e 4j|tes» 
*» Letters receiTetl by the Commilt«e S2niJ July, 1644, 
£ Ibid. 2nh July, 1044. 
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Marston Moor, The Committee^ having '* taken these things into 
serious debate, at which Sir Adam Hepburn and Mr. Hatcher were 
present,'* reiteraterl their desire that the three lords would make some 
endeavour to avert such a calamity. Thej allowed that there might 
be difficulties in the march of the whole army ; they agreed that the 
enemy could not ** be pursued through difficult passages, nor with 
speed, by a great body with artillery and carriages/** and that 
** the following a light, flying enemy** would harass out and break 
an army, whereof there ** had been too much experience;" but they 
still urged co-operation with the forces of Lancashire and those 
parts, and the despatch of such a body of auxiliaries as, in conjunc- 
tion with the local forces, ** might be able to go tip to the Prince 
and fight with him " ** What ways to march, what number, and 
with what forces/* tlie Committee concluded, *'you who are upon 
the place can best judge, to whom we leave it.''^ 

Manchester's answer, which is dated from BIyth [in Nottingham* 
shire, a few miles south of Tiekliill] on the 1st August, 1644, 
announced that the generals and other chief officers of the three 
armies had held a consultation ** what waa fittest to be done 
upon the letter of the Committee." They found that the informa- 
tion concerning Prince Rupert*s being in Lancashire could not be 
relied upon, for that he and all his best horse had passed over into 
Cheshire at Haleford, and that his "dragooners" ^ and such remainder 
of foot as he had were ** daily boated over from Liverpool/' " The 
rest of his horse under the command of Goring, together with some 
foot under Colonel Clavering and the Earl of Montrose, are marched 
towards Cumberland and Westmoreland, so as Lancashire have only 
some petty garrisons left, which the forces in the county, if well 
employed, may easily master/' Upon this state of things, as if 
Lancashire, and not Bupert, had been the object of solicitude with 



* i.e, with baggage or things to be carried s the eame sense ia which the word h 
Dsed in the aatborised traiislatian of Acts [xju. 15}, 
** Letter Book of the Gomimttee under the di^, 
' Dragoons. 
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tlie Commttlee, the coDsuUing ofBcers had determined '^thtis*' to 
dirale iheir forces: *' that 1/' remarks the Earl^ ** shomld march 
•OQtbwmrdi and that the Scota . . * should march for the securitj 
of ikcMe northern counties, and to intend Uie taking in of Xew- 
eaitle.** In pursuance of thiB resolution Manchester announce kia 
inten^OQ to be at Lincoln bj Saturday nighty the 4th August, 
when he ihould devote himself to recruiting and refreshing his 
troops, and would attend the commands of the Committee whioli 
way they would have him to march and what they would have him 
to do. He concludes with some remarks upon his difficultiea in 
recruiting, and upon a rumour that his troops were '* really and 
fully paid," which of course was not at all true ; but in spite of every 
obstacle he protested his readiness, with that force he had, and 
which yet he hoped might do the Committee some service, to obey 
their orders,' In a postscript the amiable Earl added t ** Since my 
coming to Blyth I hear there is two regiments of horse come to 
Newark from Prince Rupert, with the assurance that the Prince 
will send some foot thither with all speed, but I hope neither his 
hone or foot shall do any hurt to that county. I shall make the 
more haste into it." 

The postscript illustrates not only the comparative activity of the 
Prince and the Earl, but confirms the Eaii's letter in exhibiting his 
affection for *^ county " considerations in the management of the 
war. Newark was one of the most important places in that part of 
England. It belonged territorially to the Queen, and the inhabitants 
were full of loyalty to the sovereign lady of the manor. Besides 
which, it locally commanded the communications between Lincoln* 
shire, and consequently between the eastern counties, and York. It 
had been strongly garrisoned by the Marquis of Newcastle, and, at 
the beginning of this year, had been besieged by the Parliamentarians 
under Sir John Meldrum* It was reduced to the greatest straits, 
but Rupert by a masterly march from Shrewsbury came, just in 
time, to their relief He took the besiegers by surprise* Without 
• liCtter Book of Letters receiTed by th« Committee urnicr date. 
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wamng for his foot, he daalied in upon the besiegers with his 
cavalry. They took refuge in a place (called the Spittle, which they 
had fortified. Besieged in their turn, and without provisions, they 
soon surrendered upon easy terms, but their losses in the field were 
heayy, and they relinquished all their artillery, their arms, and 
ammunition* The Earl, it will be observed, did not contemplate 
resuming the siege, but^ in the interest of the country, expressed in 
a jaunty way his kind-hearted desire and Intention to restrain the 
loyalist foragers. 

Pursuing his career of easy but by no means unprofitable victories i 
the Earl advanced from Tickhill and Blyth to Lincoln, paying a 
triumphant and of course a courteous visit on his way to Welbeck, 
the magnificent seat of his vanquished opponent, the Marquis of 
Newcastle. In his haste to avoid the sneers of Oxford on his defeat 
at Marston, the Marquis had left his family in the seclusion of that 
stately home, stilt rich with the recollections of the vain-glorious 
oeremoniab which had distinguished it on past visits of the Marquises 
royal master,* The story of the Earl^s courteous reception by the 
deserted inmates and his own polite returns had best be told in his 
own words [from Lincoln, Aug, 6] : — 

In my march from York towards Lincoln I was eamestly intreated by 
divers in those parts of Yorkshire ahont ShcfiReld, that I would consider 
of the great spoil that the garrison in Sheffield did unto the places near 
adjoining, and likewise of the consequence of the place in regard of the 
great commodity of iron wares that were vented there, I was furth^ 
moved by the Committees and gentlemen of Nottingham for the reducing 
of the garrison in Welbeck to the obedience of Parliament, because it 
was a great annoyance to those parts j whereupon 1 resolved to go my- 
self with a great part of my forces to Welbeck, and to send fioncral- 
Major Crawford with the rest unto Sheffield, Upon my coming near 



* Perli&p« the most f&moue of thi?sc wiia Chttrlea's vbit to Wei beck on his way to 
Scotland in the sniDicier of 1633 for bis coronation tberc. Fart of the entcrtattiment 
conufited in the performance of L&ve'i WeUitmn, a masque bj Ben Jonaon, written 
for the occasloti. — D-M. 
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Welbeck, I sent in a summona to tUe place, and they, with great civilitj, 
sent to parlej with me. And the next day, being Friday, they rendered 
the Housa anto me upon composition* I was willing to give thorn the 
larger terms ^ because I wels not id a condition to besiege a place so well 
fortified as that was, and therefore I gave the officers and soldiers liberty 
to march with all tJielr armSj colours fijing^ and other punctilios of war. 
But, when I came to take possession of the house, most of all the soldiers 
came unto me to lay down their arms, and would not carry them, but 
desired tickets of me to go to their own homes, the which I granted 
them ; so as I had 350 muskets in the house, fiftj horee arms, eleven 
pieces of canaon great aud small, whereof one the Goreraor had liberty 
to carry away. I had likewise twenty barrels of powder and a ton of 
match. The house I preserved entire, and have put a garrison into it of 
Nottinghamshire men, until I know your Lordships* resoh>tion whether 
you will have it slighted or not The place is very regularly fortified, 
and the Marquis of Newcastle's daughters, and the rest of his children 
and family j are in it, unto whom I have engaged myself for their quiet 
abode there, and to intercede to the Farliamcnt for a complete mainte* 
nance for them. In the which 1 shall beseech your Lordships that they 
may hare your favour and furtherance. I am now myself come to Lin- 
coln, and those forces that were with me I have quartered about Gainit* 
borough and those places, that I may give them some refreshing after 
the great hardship they have endured. 



*He concludea with some comments upon a recent ordinance of 
Parliament * for putting the Associated Counties, of which he was 
the military head, ** into a posture of defence," by raising fresh 
forc^ of horse and foot, and giving the persons listed upon that 
service the power to propound and nominate their own colonels and 
other officers, subject to the approval of the lord -lieu tenants.'* The 
Earl suspected, or felt inclined to believe, that these new arrange- 
ments were inconsistent with his authority, and desired to know 
what were the intentions of the Committee: — 



• DkUxI Srd July, 1644, 
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If your Lordshifii please to lisve me to deliver over tlie remainder of 

till a force I now have into the hands of those colonels and captains that 
are to be chosen to give a supply to that army that la now to be raised, 
I shall very readily obey yoar order ; if your Lordships* intentions be to 
dispose of tbese forces otherwise, I Bhall with all care observe your 
commands.^ 

In all these arrangements of the Earl there was no doubt much 
that was agreeable to the Committee, Tickhill and Welbeck were 
thorns in the sides of the people dwelling within the Parliamentary 
line. Their garrisons lived by the plunder of their Roundhead 
neighbours ; or, if kept in order by forces stationed in neighbouring 
towns, such forces could have been far better employed elsewhere, 
besides that such fortified places hindered all free communication 
across the country. But all these minor victories of the heroes of 
Mars ton Moor were dimmed in the appreciation of the Committee 
by the cloud which hang over the movements of Prince Rupert. 
The suddenness and violence of his onslaughts had taught them the 
necessity of continual watchfulness and pre pared ne^* For the third 
time, writing to the Earl on the date of his letter to them, they 
reiterate their directions in unmistakeable language : — 

We have taken into consideration the neces&ity of hindering the recniite 
of prince Rupert, and wholly to break his army, if it be poseible. And 
to that end we desire you to gather what force you can get together forth- 
with. And with them (together with the forces of Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, and Lancashire, as also those of Sir William Brereton and 
8!r Thomas Middleton, to all of which we have written to tliat purpose, 
and to receive yonr orders) to march toward Prince Eapert and attend 
lufl motions y and follow him which way soever he shall go, and to take all 
Advantages against him that shall be offered. 

They add that they have taken measures to procure his soldiers 
their pay, which shall be sent to him wherever he may be, and that, 

* Book of Letters received hy the Committae, atider date of Bih Aagust, 1614. 
[See DocojneDla, pp. 5| 7.] 
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ts for tbe Mem QiduaiMae oa wimh he bi oDMncBied, il wosid . 
be ntlier to Us adYmfe^e ihaa d^ eoaiMry m praeviiag fbcihiIb.* > 
By iitbseqtimt letiait of tbe 7ik lad tfaft 9ik th^ iminia*r ta him 
that tbe Ho«e ^f Coiimioiis hul ofdeicd tkat 1800 feo4 of tb^ 
troops teried under the Kew Ordiiamoe siioiiU be lant to htm mB 
recTuite, but that m selecting thai mmb^ he wms to tmke tio mofO 
than neceni^ i^mred out of Essex, beemnse ui enlijc foiraed 
regimeiit of 1000 men wu to be imised hf thmt coun^. 

Orden k> peiEOiptory came moil ttnseaaoiuhij apoa the kind and 
oon^detale EorL Thej oYertatiued mil his own trfi'g™^ for le&etb* i 
ing hii Tictoriaiis MarsloEi men. To Atteod Primoe Bttpert^s moiiovis 
and follow him which iraj soever lie should go iria ** so l&ige a 
corotniincii, and irork so difficolt, coniidering the weak coaidiliodi 
of hifl forces with their iudifpo^tiooa and infeettoiiSy*' that he called 
together tach of his chief officers as w^e with him at the time Co 
consult what he was to do* The reatilt was a paper of ** con^ideiii- 
tiooJt*' or rather objections^ which he transmitted from Lincoln on the 
10th of August. It does not appear who were the objectors* 
"fheir objectioiii were the merest common-plaoe excuses of un* 
wiUin^esfi. It could not be expected that they should force Prince 
Rupert to a second engagement that summer, nor, conndering hts 
dcrensible poeitiou at Chester, was it Ukelj that they could force him 
to '* go away/* If he did and they were to follow him through 
Wales, or wherever they went, it would ruin their own army. 
Besieging Chester wiis out of the question ; it would be as great 
a work as that which they had just accomplished at York* All 
they could do would be to lie near Chester and hinder the Prince 
from receiving any accession of force, which would neceasarily keep 
tbern there ail the winter. Then, how were they to secure their 
iupplies and recruits, und the back pay they were to receive, which 
would have to pass under the walls of Belvoir, Newark, Bolsoveri 
and Tidhury and other garrieoRs of the enemies? Those four fortified 
places ought first to he taken or blocked up, and the EarFs forces were 

' Book of I«tt(!n iant aucjer 4fttc of Qth Attg:iist, IHL [Docmaettta, pp. 1-5.] 
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insufficient for any thing of the kindjhis footi **sick and Bound,** not 
amounting to more than 6,000 men. Finally, it was urged that the 
Association of the Eastern Counties, by which Lord JManchester*s 
forces were raised and should be paid, had been already much dis- 
contented at their withdrawal into the north, [and] would, if they 
were now to draw off go far westward, have just cause to withdraw 
from their recruiting or maintenance, and seek some other body and 
head to protect them** 

A representation which trenched so close upon insubordination 
must have tried the temper of the Committee; but it was their cue, 
in the confused and precarious condition of public affairs, not to tiy 
conclusions witli anyone* They complimented the Earl on hia 
successes at Welbeckj and afterwards at Sheffield, where Major- 
General Crawford was successful ? they alleged that the state of 
Prince Rupert's army being other than they conceived, many of his 
forces having marched northward, and a consideration of the reasons 
which the Earl had inclosed to them, had caused them to alter their 
resolutions. They now desired him merely to send such a party as 
he should think fit to join with the forces to be sent firom Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, .... 



CONTINUATION. 

[At this pointj August 14, 1644, Mr, Brace's fragments of his 
Preface abruptly stop. It was evidently his purpose to narrate the 
history of Manchester's campaign, in the same style, partly by 
continued abstract of the correspondence between Manchester and 
the Derby House Committee, but with light from other sources, ou 
to the second battle of Newbury, October 27, 1644, when the long* 
smouldcriug quarrel between Manchester and Cromwell publicly 
exploded into flame, and then to trace the quarrel itself through 
the two Houses in the subsequent months^ till, in the beginnmg of 

• [pocumoiiti of Maneh^ster'ta Carreipoinleiicej pp* &-12.] 
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J 646, it waa hushed up in a total recast of tbe whole army-flyBt^m of 
the Farliftrnent, devised or approved by Cromwell^ and rendering the 
further proflecution of his quarrel witli Manchester quite unnecessary* 
The following may pass as a substitute for what might have come 
from Mr. Brueo's pen. — D,MJ 



Tll« inAOtivity of Manchester, his evasion of work recommended 
to hint or even enjoined upon him, his indisposition to leave hii 
awn di At riot of the Associated Counties^ continue obvious in the 
corretpontlcnco betwecq him and the Derby House Committee. 
His hsd arrived at Lincoln on the 4th of August, and he was still 
tliera ftnd idle on the 4th of September, having in the first place 
fiitiiAgcd to decline the expedition into Cheshire in pursuit of 
Bitpert by pleading that Newark and other garrisons of the enemy 
near Lincoln ouglit first to be dealt with, and having in the next 
place avoided ill effort about those garrisons. One can see, even 
through the polite phraseology of the letters of the Derby House 
Committee, that there was considerable dissatisfaction at head- 
quarters with this slate of matters, the Presbyterian members of that 
Committee, such as the Scottish Lord Maitland, evidently now 
agreeing with the Independent members, such as Viscount Saye 
and Sele, in the opinion that the great success of Marston Moor 
ought to have been more vigorously followed up, 

But what of Manchester's own army, and especially of those 
Ironsides in it, Cromwell^a horse, who were the heroes of Marston 
Moor ? That Manchester'a policy of idleness had the yanction of a 
considerable number of his officers is to be inferred from the fact 
that he had been able to send from Lincoln to the Derby House 
Committee on the lOtli of August a paper of reasons against the 
Cheshire expedition, purporting to be the result of a consultation 
with such of his chief officers as were then about him; but that 
Cromwell and his adherents were di^atisGed there is abundant proof. 
They were more than dissatisfied ; they were vehemently roused > 
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Among Cromweira preserved letterB as published by Mr, Carljle 
there are but two belonging to this period, one dated from Lincoln, 
Sept, 1, the other from Sleaford, somewhat south of Lincoln, 
Sept. 5 or 6. The latter, which is addressed to his brother-in-law 
Colonel Valentine Walton, then in London, contains thia passage: — 

We hare some amongst us mach slow in action ; if we could all intend 
our own ends less and our ease too, our business in this army would go 
on wheels for expedition. But, because some of us are enemies to rapine 
and other wicketliiesseSj we are said to be ** factious," to ** seek to main- 
tain our opinions in religiou'by force,**^ — which we detest and abhor. I pro- 
fess I conld nerer satisfy tnyself of the justness of this War, but from 
the authority of the Parliament to maintain itself la its rights ; and in 
this Cause I hope to approve myself an honest man and single-hearted. 
Pardon me that I am thus troublesome. I write but seldom : it gives 
me a little ease to pour my mind, in the midst of calumnies, into the 
bosom of a friend.* 

These words, vaguo in their mourn fulness, receive adequate 
illustration for the first time in the two documents published in the 
present volume under the titles Cromweirs N'arrative and Narrative 
of the Earl of Manchestsr^s Campaign ^ which last is in fact Craw- 
ford's Narrative. From Cromwell himself we now learn, in the 
first of these documents, the exact causes of that mood of sorrow 
which be communicated to Colonel Walton, From Marston Moor 
to the date at which he wrote, the whole conduct of Manchester's 
army had been, in his opinion, a tissue of mismanagement- Newark 
might have been taken or blockaded ; there might have been the 
march after Rupert ; at the very least a body of horse might have 
been sent for service in Cheshire ; even within the range to which 
the Earl had confined himself hundreds of useful things might have 
been done, besides the taking of Tickhill Castle and Welbeck 
House — which petty exploits themselves had actually been forced 
on the Earl -and done against his will ! The army had been quar- 

* Carlj^le's CromweU, i. 157, e<i. 1867. 
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t€red upon the friends of Parliament precisely m those pstrts of the 
eastern region where there was nothing to do, leaving other parts ' 
free for the enemy to range in 1 Only one Council of War had 
been called by the Earl since he left York ! Considering all thb, 
Crorawell had come reluclaDtly in his own mind to one conclusion 
— to wit, that the Earl*s fault was not improvidence only, but an 
incorrigible ** backwardness to all action,*' caused by ** some prin- 
ciple of unwillingness ** to see tlie King brought ^* too low*" 

Now, though Cromwell had not publicly expressod his opinion in 
tJiis degree of strength at the date we have reached, he had certainly 
expressed the substance of it in such ways that the Eari could not 
remain ignorant of the fact that he had lost the confidence of his 
Lieutenant- General- One infers also that Cromwell had taken me 
to convey his impressions to the Derby House Committee and other 
authorities in London; and it is worth noting, in this connection, 
that CromwclVs disciple, young Fleetwood, had been in London in 
August, and was the bearer of some of the Committee's letters of j 
that month back to the Earl at Lincoln, Clearly the relational 
between the commander-in-chief of the Eastern Army and his 
lieutenant-general were now those of schism j — Cromwell speaking 
out his mind frankly whenever he could ; and the Earl resenting his 
advices, and treating him with as much coolness as was permissible 
towards a man of such antecedents, who could make himself so 
terrible when he chose. Even convenient to the Earl miglit now 
be those Presbyterian alarms about Cromwell's Independency, and 
his sympathies with Anabaptism and other heresies, which in the 
earlier days of their co-operation had counted for so little. Cries 
about Cromwell's sectarian factiousness, and his forcing of his own 
religion a opinions into the army by ejecting orthodox men from 
posts and putting sectarians into them, were doubtless now en- 
couraged among the Earl's partisans, and seem to have been the 
** calumnies " of which Cromwell speaks in his letter to his brother- 
in-IaWp Ko mention is made in Cromwell's narrative of Major- 
General Crawford^s doings at this time^ because^ when the narrative 
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was written, it was unnecessary to revert to Am ; but that Crawford 
had a conspicuous part in the schigra is only what might have been 
expected, and is expressly vouched by himself, Crawford, it is true^ 
had been out of Lincobigbire during the greater part of Augustj 
employed^ with 1,200 foot and a regiment of horse, in that special 
service of the taking of Sheffield Castle for which he had been 
detached, and to which he had added the capture of Bolsover 
Castle and one or two other houses in Derbyshire.* But, both 
during his absence and after his return to the main army in 
Lincolnshire in the end of August^ he gives ua to understand, 
Cromwell had been at bis old tricks, ** taking all the praise to himself 
of other men's actions*' (at Marston Moor and elsewhere), promoting 
actual *' mutiny/' screening and protecting men of his own ** godly " 
fiort in any delinquency ^ and labouringj with his ** juncto,** to bring 
good officers into discredit. Especially had Crawford been the 
object of his enmity. " All this time," he flays, in his peculiarly 
clotted grammar* '* the said Cromwell endeavoured to work Major- 
General's Crawford's ruin by dissuading the Earl of Manchester's 
army not to obey hinii and, giving his charge away to others, 
making them to do the duty, did in the most notarioua manner 
traduce and calumniate the said Crawford, to make him odious to 
the army and to discontent him, that so he the said Cromwell the 
better might advance his wicked ends, uttering many speeches 
highly to his disadvantage and utter ruin, and for drawing of 
factions in the army, which highly distracted the public good in 
Lincoln." The regiments of Colonels Pickering and Montague are 
mentioned as chief among those that, on Cromwell's instigation, 
*' absolutely refused orders from Major- Gen era I Crawford," The 
correct interpretation of ail this ia not difficult. Cromwell did 
regard the introduction of Crawford into Manchester's army as the 
original cause of the mischief, and he was willing for the time to 
direct his full fury against him rather than against the Earl, in the 
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hope prihapi tU»t, irCmwfofdwero lemoTed, the Earl might resume 
U\» Uvltor tiiinil» nud be mduced torn raoie active strategy,* 

A I ln»t, wUUajjly or uowtUingij, tiie Earl was on the move. 
On i\w 5lh of S^ptttinber, the day of Crcim well's letter to Walton 
IVt>n^ SlrH*\mi in Linc<Jiishire^ the Emri was at Bourne, still farther 
•iuilK m %hv MIIH'' o^mi:klj, haniig lelk Liooohi on tlie previous day; 
and lIuHUH^ h<« adviuicod U> HtinCiogdoQ, where he was on the 8th. 
Hi) WM >till within hb fiiTouriie r^poii of the Association^ but that 
Hi» WAi ill tiu'tiviti Hi ftU portanded aooietkiiig. In fact he had 
vlfiUltnl al iM^t iKi tkr to ?q»eat«d MiraY<e9 from Derby House, in- 
fimiving him tliai the i«rvu»t of Us anny w^re oij^tly required ie 
itic wt nt, and ap|HUiitiiig Ahiagdon cm the borders of Berks and 
lUtoidituiv an ht3i mndeivous. 

Tht) n^ii»an» wore most aertous. Since Marsion Moor had securc^l 
thi^ iH^i Ui fitr the P^liuiaiilt the imii mxm$ of the war had been 
ill thi> MidliUHb and aaullwiff«sl, -mhtm Earn and Waller were the 
twii l^^UaJiiQtitary g»«mk^ After €<H>peraUBg for some time 
|({iili\»ti i\w King ia ih^ Hidkiidi^ tli«ae two gaoetala bad separated 
{a iluiH^ it)<l4i Biaax peisiatuig m undertakiiig that expedition 
tgiihiift IVirii^ M»uric« mid hi$ Roytli^ in the aouth-west which 
iha IVr I ! A 1 1 hhU had dealgiied for Waller^ and WaUer remaining in 
the MiJUmU A kind of deA«t fustained hy Waller^ on the 
OxtUntdttrt} bimleri on the S9th of June (ihr^ daj9 before Marston 
Mnor), had enabled the King to fidlow E«kx into the south-west, 
with the inlentioii of jainuig Priiioe Maniloe^aad so cxusbing Eases 
by auperior foroe, Eaex, instead of turning back to fight the King, 
hail bc«n persuaded to push into Cornwall; in which extremely 
Royalitt oounty, tlie King and Maurice having joined their armiea, 
he found hiniaelf eooped up in the month of August in a most 
prooartoui oondition. To «end Waller for his relief with a newly 
equipped army waa then tlie strvnuous effort of the Parliament; 

* The piiMNig«« of Crcim«elt% imniuito ^iid ol CtmwfonI s mora pArticnJArlj 
foQuili^a ou lu IfaU pftd^tA^h will b9 (^%wi at pp. TS-Sa and pp. m^ ol tbemp 
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and, as Rupert was sure to move southwards to complicate matters, 
it was also a necessary part of their plaa that Manchester's army 
ihould come out of its qaarters in the Eastern Counties and follow 
Waller's route westward, or at least take his place in the Midlands. 
Hence the urgent missives to Manchester in Lincoln, and hence his 
march thence southwards, and his presence in Huntingdon on the 
8th of September. By that time, however^ Essex's fate in Cornwall 
had been decided* Before relief could reach him he had been 
obliged to make his own escape by sea to Plymouth on bis way to 
London, leaving his horse under Sir William Balfour to cut their 
way eastward as they could, and his foot under Sklppon to negotiate 
terms of surrender (Sept, 1), This news mu^t have reached Man- 
cheeter in Huntingdon ; whence on the 8th of September he writes 
to the Derby House Committee, expressing his condolence over the 
sad event. ** The Lord's arm,^' he addsj ** is not shortened, though 
we be much weakened. I trust he will give us a happy recovery- 
I shall, with all the speed I can, march in observance of your former 
orders/' Two notes to him from the Committee, dated Sept* 9 and 
Sept. 11, show that in their opinion their former orders were still 
to be obeyed* The King would now be on hia return from 
Cornwall to Oxford, and the forces formerly destined for Essex^a 
relief would now have to oppose the King in his return march- 
Let Manchester^ therefore, still make westward for Abingdon with 
all possible expedition^ and let him send the Committee advertise- 
ment of big marches as he proceeds ! 

From Sept, 11, the date of the Committee's last note, to Sept. 22, 
there is a gap in the correspondence between them and Manchester* 
The information as to what happened in this interval must be sought 
elsewhere. 

The feud in Manchester's army and similar feuds in others had 
been greatly distressing Parliament and the Derby House Committee* 
'* Concerning those differences which your Lordships take notice 
to be amongst some of this army," Manchester had written to the 
Ctjmmittee in his letter fram Huntingdon, ** I hope your Lordships 
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shflU find that I shall take mch care as, bj the blessing of God, 
nothing of the public serricc shall be retarded*** But the Comraittee 
were not content with private references to this subject. On the 
10th of September they addressed a formal letter^ signed by Viscount 
Saye and Sele and the Scottish Chancellor Lord Loudoun, to all 
'* the principal commanders '* of the armies, commenting on their 
jealousiee, and imploring them to lay these aside and act cordially 
together for the common cause,* Within three days after that letter 
was written J Manchester, Cromwell, and Major- General Crawford, 
were all thr^ in London on the business of the schism which had 
flo long been distracting iJieir particular army* The story is told 
most graphically by BaiUioj and nothing more is necessary than ta 
quote his account : — 

The most of the officers in the GeneraFs [ Essex' sj and Waller*s army, 
[writes BaiJlie oa the 1 6th of September] has open and known quarrels- 
Manchester's army is more pi ti fully divided : it is like to divide us all 
incontinenti Manchester hiniself, a sweet meek man, permitted his 
Lieutenant^General Cromwell to guide all the army at his pleasure: the 
man is a very wise and active head, nnivergallj well beloved, as religiont 
and stout; being a known Independent, the most of the sojours who 
loved new ways put themselves under his command. Our eountryman 
Crawford was made General^Mojor of that army. This man, proving 
YQrf etoot and successful , got a great hand with Manchester, and with all 
the army that were not ft>r secti. The other r^^'^Jj fitiding all their 
designs marred by him, set themselves by all means to have him out of 
the way, that, he being removed, they might frame the whole army to 
their devotion, and draw Manchester himself to them by persuasion, or 
else to weary him ont of his chargej that Cromwell might be generaL 
This has been the Independents' great plot by this army, to counter- 
balance us [the Bcota], to overawe the Assembly and Parliament both to 
their ends. At this nick of time, while their service is neceosaij to 
oppose the King, they give in a challenge against Crawford : they require 
a Committee of War to remove him. Both the parties writes up here to 

* See Iha letter, Ru^hwurth, v* 71[», 720. 
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their friends the case: at last Manchesterf Cromwell j and Crawford t eovie 
up thtm&tlvts. Oar labour to reconcile them was vain ; Cromwell was 
pcremptor; notwithstanding the kingdom's evident hazardi and the 
evident displeasure of our nation, yet, if Crawford were not cashieredj 
his Colonels would lay down their commiasions. All of ns^ by my Lord 
Manchester' 8 own testimony and the testimony of the ministers in 
the army, finds Crawford a very honest and valorous mant in nothing 
considerable guilty, only peraeented to make way to their designs on 
that army, and by it on the Parliament and kingdom; therefore all 
here of our friends resolves to see him get as little wrong as we may. 
What the end of this may be God knows,* 

Baillic then notes another incident of Crom well's visit to town as 

of surpassing importance; — 

While Cromwell is here the House of Commons, wlthont the leant 
advertisement to any of us [the Scottish ConunissionerB in London], 
or of the Assembly, passes an order that the Grand Committee of both 
Houses, Assembly, and ns, shall consider of the means to unite ua 
fthe Presbyterians} and the Independents j or, if that be found im- 
possible, to see how they may be tolerate. This has much affected ns.'' 

The gap Ib Manclieater's Correspondence is now sufficiently 
accounted for. The Earl, his Lientenant-General, and his Major- 
General, had hurriedly come to London, there to argne out their 
differences in person, before the Committee of the Two Kingdoms, 
or Committees of the Houses; and Cromwell had been so vehement 
against Crawford, and had so many Independenta and others on his 
aide, that the Scots and their Presbyterian friends had to exert 
themselves to the utmost in Crawford's behalf But Cromwell had 
turned his brief visit to even larger account Appearing in his 
place in the House of Commons, and advising with some of his 
friends there, he had suddenly, and without previous warning, got 
the House to pass what came to be called '* The Accommodation 
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Ord^ " lA m order to m greftft CoBBitiee of tine Lords and Com* 
rnoQS, tlioii in r^oW GomSeteaoc wiA Aie Seotdih Comminoiieiv 
luid II Oommittee of tlie Wcatoumler AsbbUt, to Iij to composo i 
tlie diflfereneet b et i r c eii ti»e Freabjiai — mad the Indqieiideiits 
im tlie Asi^iiUjt and, if Aej &3ed ia thai, to deviae soine 
mttuia for m raodcnte iokmliaR of SmaaX mider ibe Cboidi 
ijitcm that niiglit be cstaUkbed. The dflii of tliis order wasj 
Sopt, IS* Oamwdl turaadf was tlie leal mm, llicMigk Sl Jotmj 
and Vaneeanried ii tkroogh tlie HoiBetaad Sk Jolm maareqponaibktl 
for the rerj cautious wording* *^ The great dbot of Cmotirdl amAJ 
Vane,'* my% Bailli«, '' is to turn a Eber^ Ibr affl wiBpam, witliotit 
an^ exceptions;'' but St, Jdin liad tkottg^ it jttfieioaa aot to fiameJ 
the order so as to alami tbe Hoose br tiua ifitplkaliaB. As it wan^l 
the order ww a mosl diai^^reeable anipme to the PiedijtmaBaL j 
The Presbytemn wpitem had not jH beoi earned coapietdiy 
iliFOiigli the A»emUj itself, tnndi koa t r ooght into Parli&ment; 
and here virtnallj iraa a Tokntioft Cbiae iaaened by antidpatioii 
into the Bill for ^ub&hii^ Pk^diTtraj whem it dioiild oofne to be 
paaaed. Altogether, CrDtnirell s hast j ri^t to Loinloa in Sept. 1644 
wa» to be a very memorable matter^ 

Manchester, Cromwell, and Ciawferd (not diMiirrr i1^ after aU), 
were again awaj at their posts in the annj. On the ttnd of 
September the Earl was at Watlbtd; and on the i7lh he waa atJU^J 
no fiirUier west than Barefield oq the boidss of Bneka and 
KliddleseXt but with Crcunw^ detached in advmnce of him. It is 
on^ neoen^ to read the letters that passed in this week between 
him and the IVrbj Hou^ Committee {C0rwmp0md€n<^, pp. 27-31) 
to see that his visit to London bad not increased his xesl for the 
senrice in which he was to take part Thai serrice had nowaasiuneci 
a definite foi m. Ksstx ^ whose late di^sler in CocnwaB had betaihaiid* 
iomely condoned in the general reaped for hioi, was again lo be is 
commund of an army, and Waller and Manchester were toco-opetale 
witli him in such a way as to meet and oppoee the King returning 
eustwardfi to Osdbrd^ and frustrate at the aame lime any moTemenl 
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of Eupert's. In reality, Essex, sick at heart, waa to leave the 
conduct of this war to his co-generals, Waller and Manchester. 
To march west, ihereforej was still the injunction to Manchester from 
the Derby House Committee, " Your Lordship was present at 
our debates and do know the necessity of this service,"' they write 
to him September 24. il a nch ester's reply from Harefield on the 
25th is characteristic. The bridge at Maidenhead, by which he 
meant to pass the Thames, was broken ; " this also being the Fast- 
day, I thought it my duty to seek God j ** but — 

Your Lordships may be assured that I shall march as soon as with 
any conveniency I can, and therefore I shall desire that favour from 
your Lordships that mj former observances to your conunands may 
somewhat prevail in le^seaing the opinions of mj backwardness to obey 
your commands, I was present at some of the debates which your 
liordsliips mention, and jour Lordships know what my humble opinion 
was. I am still of the same mind — that, if the Kiag be upon his 
march, in that condition that I see those armies in, you expose ns to 
seom, if not to ruin; but, my Lords, when my sense is deHvered, I 
shall obey as far as in me lies. 



On the 29th of September he is at Keading, Cromweirs horse- 
detachment then to the north of him about Oxford ; and from 
Reading he does not budge for more than a fortnight. Again his 
correspondence with the Committee (pp- 31-46) is worth study. 
One sees his heart back in hts own Eastern Association, the hardships 
of the various counties of which by the removal of the army beyond 
their bounds he represents most carefully ; and, though he is still 
profuse in expressions of obedience, he finds excuse after excuse for 
not marching Birther west. Ooce (October 2) the Committee are 
irritated to this reply : — 

Having taken into consider ation how prejudicial delays have always 
proved to the public service, and how necessary it is that your Lordship 
should advance speedily westward, we have thought tit again to renew 
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our desirea to four Lordelup to send joiu horse and foot ACcordlsg to 
oar former orders ; which we hope fon will do with that expeditioQ thai 
we shall oot need to iterate it again to your Lordships 

Kotwlthstandin^ this and more to the same oSect," Mmiich€£ter» 
on the 1 4th of October, was still at Reading. On the 1 9th, however, 
in ooBBequence of consultation witli Waller, &nd in order to a con- 
junction with Essex's army, he wma at Baningstoke in Hants, where 

* Although the Cbmtnltteti of the two Eingd0iiit at Berbj House wa^ r€»llj tbe 
ftntSiprbcd organ of ForliAineiit in war nu^ttera and its nuj^Tet were m effect orders 
isma FarUstoeaty it it wofth noting that the liintn of Cootmoiia itself took notice of 
Mkaelieiter'i dUatofiiien td this ttme. AsniPQg Mr. Brnce's jotting of matenai for 
tha eontiniiatioii of hia Prelace I find two cx^tmcla firom ^ Ownmoim Joimiali 
Ulofttralliig thii fkct On the 8th of October, a prnpag of a petitSoo from the CSook 
mitten of the coantjr of Norfolk repreienting the danger to wliicli that eoan^ and 
othcTB ol Ihe Eaitero Afleociatioti were Uahb '* from the moring of the Ajnod«l«d 
lonea bo larwettwiid/' the Home ordered "* That the Earl of Manchester do i 
with hiB forces forUiwith into the West, for the s&fetj of the public^ and 
qiieotlj of each particular count j, according to the direction of the Cooiisitlee of 
both Kiogdotiyi ; and that this House will take care of ihe safetj of the aooutj of 
Norfolk and the other Associated Counties in like manner as they will of die reat of 
the kingdom t And it is referted lo the Committee of both Eingdoms to talse fuv 
hereinj and to tend thui order to the Earl of M&nchoster/' It was dnljioat t^w wme 
daj (see No. 4S of the Gorreepoudence)! and Manch^ter, in hm replj to the Coa^ 
nilttee next daj (No. 47)^ notices the fact r&ther tetcfailj, thuA: **I hare ^ft^ 
receiTed order* frv>in the HoiiBe of Commons for mj mai^hing weitwmrd ^ Imt thej 
nerer designed anj place to which I should march.^' ThU mtist hate been com- 
mnnleated to the House; for^ on the 1 0th of October^ there wia a report there on 
the whole subject of the correspondence between the Bar! and the Committee « with 
a significant note that the first letter to him asking him to expedite his march inlo 
the West had been os far back as August 37th, and the House then renewed its otxier 
that he should advance and join with the Lofd Generars and Sir Williatn Waller's 
forces^ referring it to the Derby Home Committee to appoint the places of rendexTons. 
The Committee did not fix ihe place themaelres* but instnicted Manchester to earn* 
mnnicato with the Lord General on the fnbject (Not. 4S and 49); and It castie aS 
Isat to be BasSngstoksL In cnntniel with ^ entries in the Commons Journals at 
this date relating to Manchester are those relating to CrotnwelL They are aboni 
a snpplj of " pistola and hobters," with " beads,'* *• hacka^'' and « breasts," which 
Cromwell wanted for bis own regiutetit^ and ab^^nt the mode of r&ldng mousj for 
the nine, tt is fwther interssttug Xk\ note that the p«inicin charged with seeing them 
■«nt down to Cromwell is ColonsI Walton. 
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the siege of Basing House was in progress. The Committee of 
Derby House Kad by this time sent two of their nutnbcFj the Scottish 
Sir Archibald Johnston of WaiTiston and the English Mr, John 
Crewe, to attend the movements of the generals and stimulate them; 
and these two civilians, we find (No- 56}^ met Manchester at Basing- 
stoke* In fact, we arc now within sight of the Second Battle 

OF NkWBURY. 

This battle, so called from Newbury in Berk?, where there had 
been a battle about a year beforci was fought on Sunday the 27th 
of October, 1644, The Kings army, commanded by himself and 
Prince Maurice {Rupert not having come up), was not nearly so 
numerous as the combined armies of the Parliament, commanded, 
in Essex's absence, by Manchester and Waller, with Skippon, Sir 
William Balfour, Lieutcnant*General Middleton, Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell, and Major-Generol Crawford, among the chief officers 
under them, 'fhe battle lasted three hours, and ended» in tlie 
moonlight, in what was thought a victory for the Parfiament^ but 
of such a kind that the King marched away easily enough to 
Wallingfoi-d, and thence to Oxford, having previously deposited his 
eanoon and baggage in Donnington Castle, a strong place holding 
out for him close to Newbury, Nothing was done in the way of 
pursuit ; Donnington Castle remained untaken ; nay, twelve days 
afterwards, when hia Majesty returned in full force, Kupert now 
with bim, to relieve and revictual Donnington Castle and recover 
his ordnance and baggage, he was permitted to do so (November 8). 
The ParliamentAry generals declined also another pitched battle to 
which he subsequently dared them on the old Newbury ground, 
find let him return to Oxford in leisurely triumph. The war waa 
then over for the year, the armies on both sid^ preparing to go into 
winter quarters.'* 

The disappointment in Parliament, and in London generally, was 
extreme, Oa the 29th of October the Parliament bad ordered 
days of commemoration and thanksgiving in the churches for the 

* Bush worth, t. 72l-72M}» Riid NfM. 5&-68 of Alttnrhr^Ur** (hrrrajtpndf^ttcf. 
CAMD. 80C< k 
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*' greit and good neeen **&i Xewbunr, mad fiyruiotlier peceat miccem 
in die capmre of KewoMtle bj ihe Soottidb suilkiy arm j (Octo- 
Iwr 19) ; b<tt the aol»eq|oe&t aewe^ tod mpmsamUj that of the King's 
triumph in ibe Domii^toii Castle a&ir, bid fsbaaged llieir mood. 

Mr Lo&D Ajn> GESn^siCKWy 

Wc kftre r«oei¥fid jour letteis tooi^mng flie nli^ of DiniiiliigtOTi 
Oaaile I17 tht aiemj, and are reiy scutt tJiat thejr met uol with that 
oppMttioii that was expeetod &i3iB ma mrmj thfti God liad bkesed lalel j 
with 90 hij^ a ¥ieiorf a 



these opening wordi of a letter addressed* Norember 12, bj the 
Derby House Committee to the Eutl of Manchester and his fellow- 
commanders (No. 6B of Corregpon^mce)^ aie the prologue to a 
great impeachment, in which it is Manchester that ia the chief 
defend ant I and it is Cromwell that stepe out to take him hj the 
ihf oat. The essence of the story &f fjir as to the 25 th of Kavember 
lies in the following extracts from the C^ommons Journals, which I 
find among Mr. Bruce's miscellaneous jottings, (^refuliy writtea out, 
partJy in his own band, partly in another: — 

No^, 13. Ordirtd^ That the Members of this House thmt are of tbe 

Committee of both Kingdoms do to-niorrow give an account to tbiB 
H0U6C concerning the carriage of the btisiness at the relicTing of Don^ 
ningtoa Castle near Newbury bj the King^s forces. 

Kofi. 14, 8ir Artbor Hasilrig* related unlo the House the passages of 
the whole business concerning the relieving of Donnington Castle hj the 
King^B forces. — Mr. Solicitor [St. John] was read j, for the Committee of 
both KiTigdomfi, to give an account to the House of relieving Donnington 
Caatley according to an order yesterday made : But, the House baTing 
formerly received a relation made by Sir Arthur Hasilrig of that business, 
Mr. Solicitor proceeded not to bis Report* 

• He «ra» a member of tbo Committee of both Eingdomfl, bad b«*en present at tfaa 
BalLle fjf Ncwbaryj and had just been seal to town by Manchester, Waller, and 
Bir WilliMQ Balfour, rui joint coiiimfLtidcr.^« to give the Committee "a rigblimder- 
ilanding "of the Donnington Castle bnidness. (See No. 6d of Corrttpfmdtmts.} 
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Nm\ 19. Resolved, (fee., That it be referred to the Cotmmtt^ of bath 
Kingdoms to consider tUe state and condition of all tlie armies and forces 
under the command of the Parliament^ and to put them into Buch a 
posture a» may make them most useful and adrantageous to tlie 
Kingdom. 

Nov. 22. Ordered^ That the Members nf this House that are of tbe 
Conimittee of both Kingdoms da to-morrow give an account to this 
House of the whole carriage and motions of the armies, both near 
Donnington Ca^tle^ Newbury, Baslnghouse, and of the present posture 
of thenu 

Nm. 23* Order id^ That it he referred to the Committee of both King- 
doms forthwith to put the armies into such a posture as may keep the line 
as large as may be, and may oppose the advance of the King's forces, 
and preveni the enlarging of his quarters; And likewise, upon the con- 
sideration of tiie present state and condition of the armies, as now disposed 
and commanded, to consider of a Frame or Model of the whole Militia, 
and present it to the House, as may put the forces inlo such posture as 
may be most advantageDUi for the service of the public. This to be done 
notwithstanding any former Ordinance of Parliament. 

SoMfie Da^. Order edj and the House doth enjoin, That Sir WiUiam 
Waller and Lieutenant- General Cromwell do on Monday morning next 
declare unto the House their whole knowledge and informations of the 
particular proceedings of the armies since their conjunction. 



Oa Monday, the 25th of November, accordingly, both Waller 
and Cromwell did, in their places in the HousCi make the required 
statements. What was the nature of Waller's statement is hardly 
known; all the interest was centred in Crom wells. It was a bold 
outbreak, at last, of all that he had been thinking about Manchester 
for months, and nothing less thaa a sustained and deliberate im- 
peachment of that EarK The sole accessible record of it hitherto, 
however, in the form of a report of Cromwell's speech, has been the 
summary given in Rushworth, as follows: — 

That the said Earl hath atwajs been indisposed and backward to 
engagements, and against ending of the war witii the sword, and for 
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sacli a peace to wbieh a viclxiry would be a disadTantage ; and lutili^ 
declared this by principles express to that purpose, and a continued aeriettJ 
of carriage and actions answerable. That^ since the taking of York, j 
if the Parliument had now advantage full cnoughj Uc hath declined what- 
ever tended to further adTantage npon the eneinj; neglected and 
Btudiously shifted off opportunitiee to that purpose^ m if he thonghi the 
King too h^w and the Parliament too high, — eepmnlly at Donningtoai 
Castle, That he hath drawii the army into, and detained thena in, eucli 
a posture afi to give the enemy great advantages ; and this before his 
conjunction with the other armies [i^e., with Essex's and Waller*B just 
before Newbury], by his own absolute will, against or withont hb Council 
of War, against many commands from the Committee of both Kingdomsp 
and with contempt and Tilifying of those commands j and »tnce the con- 
junction, sometimea against the Councils of War, and sometimes per- 
suading and deluding the Comicil to neglect one opportunity with pretence 
of auothcT} and that again of a third, and at lost by persuading that it 
was not fit to fight at alh* 

Through Mr. Bruce's diligence, the entire charge of which thia b 
an abstract has now been recovered and is printed for the first time 
in this volume (pp, 78—95). It is entitled ^*An Avcomjft of the effect 
and Bub^tanm of mt/ NarraHve made to (his Home for sot much 
thereof oj mnmrned the Karl of MancheHer^^ and is doubtless the 
reduction to writing immediately by Cromwell himself, in consulta- 
tion with his friends, of those parts of his speech which the House 
required to have in that shape for further proceedings.^ The 
reader will turn to it with no ordinary interesti and will find it to 
be a continuous and scathing criticism} paragraph after paragraph, 



» Rush worth, V. 732. 

" I cannot ft(^^rec with the opiniiMi eicpresseJ in the lait footnote to OtmftmelPi 
JViirmtire (p, ll&)j that the *^ ler^ncsH jind purspicmtjr '' of the document are 
qaftHties thivt niiast have hceo imparted to it by thfk^e who assisted faiin in drjtwiog 
it op. In Any dotnmeot id tho piTpjiration of wliith Cnjmwt^l took part I shonid 
any thut the teri^csl imd moat emplifttif p^rts, and L'Sfientiallj tbe most pcrspicnooa, 
^vcrc iilw'ftjK /tijf* Snbstftntii»lly and thinnglmnt, thia Narrative uppcarji to mc tu Ij© 
Cr««uw4Jir*i own, wuh isu^ijusUanfi from Hasolrig, und perhiipH from WnIIcr. 
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of MftDchester's military couductj from liis parting witb the armies 
of Fairfax and the Scots in Yorkshire after Marston Moor (July 
1644) to his conjunction with the armies of Essex and Waller in 
the South for the second battle of Newbury, and the abortive iesue of 
that conjunction in the affair of Donnington Castle (Nov. 1644) • 
We have already given the purport of the document as far ae to the 
beginning of that slow and reluctant movement of the Earl out of 
his comrortable dormancy in the Eastern Counties wliich did bring 
him at last into conjunction with Essex and Waller* Cromwell, 
however, devotes more space to Manchester's delinquencies in the 
sequel. Why had the Earl, after his long and obdurate stay at 
Beadiog in October, marched southwards to Basingstoke, as if that 
were the place for a proper conjunction, instead of directly west- 
wards, where Sir William Waller was anxiously expecting him, and 
whither the orders of the Houses and of the Derby House Com- 
mittco had so pressingly pointed him? Had he thus marched 
westward, tlie conjunction of the three armies might easily have 
been at Salisbury; in which case the issue of the campaign would 
have been different — the King still to the west of Salisbury river, 
without a foot of ground on the other side of it, except two or three 
Royalist towns and castles^ bard beset by the Parliament! Then 
the neglects and delays between the conjunction at Basingstoke and 
the Battle of Newbury, including one actual proposal of retreat, from 
the disgrace of which, Manchester now acting as Commander-in- 
Chief, the armies were saved only by tlie remonstrances of Waller 
and Sir Arthur Hasilrig ! Then at the Battle of Newbury itself 
what blunders of the Earl, what avoiding of the part he had 
expressly undertaken in the battle, so that the battle was rendered 
less effective than it might have been; and, above all ^ when the 
battle had been won, whai dogged opposition to the earnest requests 
of Waller, Hasilrig, and Cromwell himself, that the whole army 
should be marched Oxford-ways in pursuit of the King, or at least 
that Manchester would lend some foot to assist the horse in pursuit I 
" Neither would be granted, his Lordship expressing extreme un* 
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willingness thereto, naaking excuBes and delays, speaking for Ills 
return into his Association, and much for peace**' For the next 
twelve days it had been the game, the Earl either refusing to move^ 
or always making little movements the wrong way, thus positively 
playing into the hands of the King, and making his return and hi^ 
relief of Donnington Castle not only possible but easy ! And at 
the last moment, when, after the relief of Donnington Castle, there 
was the chance of relieving all by another great battle with the 
King, how had the Earl acted? 

His Lordsbip, having now no further evasion left to shift it off under 
attother naiuej plainly declared himself against fightings and, having 
spent mtich time in viewiiag the enemy while they drew off, and pre- 
paratorj disco arses, a counci] beiog called, he made it the qnestion 
whether 'twere prudent to fight. With all earnestness and solicitonsness 
he urged all disconragements against it, opposed all that was said for it. 
And, amongst other things, it bciag urged that, if we now let the King 
go off with finch honour, it would give him reputation both at home and 
abroad , , . but if we beat him now it would lose him everywhere • , , 
his Lordshipj replying, tohl the council he would assure them there was 
no such thing, adding (with vehemence) this principle against fighting: 
that, if we beat the King ninety-nine times, he would be King still, and 
his posterity, and we subjects still ; but, U he beat us but once, we should 
he hanged and our posterity be undone, Thua it was concluded not to 
figbt. 

On the whole Cromwell could come to no other conclusion than 
that which he had expressed at the outset of his narrative : viz, , that 
the Earl of Manchester was the man in England most blameabla 
for recent mishaps, and that his " backwardness to all action " had 
proceeded not so much from dullness of mind as from a rooted 
** principle of unwillingness " to seethe Parliament too successful. 
Whitlocke's recollection of Cromwcirs narrative is that it "gave 
great satisfaction to the Commons/' and that, in the matter of 
Donnington Castle, it " seemed, but cautiously enough, to lay more 
blame on the Lord-Generars army [Essex's] than upon any other.'* 
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The second statement may refer to portions of Cromweira speecli in 
the House apart from that charge against Manchester which alone 
it was necessary to reduce to writing; and the first statement seems 
quite authentic, The Commons Journals for Nov, 25, 1644, show 
what occurred immediately after Waller and Cromwell had addressed 
the House. The whole busineaa was referred for inquiry and report 
to a Committee of the House, previously appointed for army matters^ 
of which Mr. Zouch Tate^ one of the members for Northampton, 
was chairman; and this Committee was empowered to examine 
witnesses and send for all necessary papers, including letters des- 
patched or received by the Committee o( both lungdoras* 

The Earl of Manchester must have known pretty exactly that 
same day all that had happened in the Commons, ffia place for 
replying was, of course | in the House of Lords — not now, it is to 
be remembered, that unbroken body of 150 peers, temporal and 
spiritual, which had existed before the Civil War, but the mere 
Parliamentarian fragment of it, consisting of about thirty peers in 
all, of whom seldom more than fifteen were present* Here, for the 
first time since his return from his campaign, Manchester appeared 
on the 26th of November, the day after Crom well's impeachment of 
him in the other House ; and the Lords Journals of that and the few 
following days show the steps taken by him and his brother peers ; — 

Tmada^y Nov. 26. — The Earl of Manchester signified to this House 
*^ That, since he attended this HouRe last, be hath had the honour to be 
in employment in some of the armies of Parliament, and some actions of 
the army where his lordship was hath not given satisfaction to some; an 
account whereof he wiH be ready to give to this House when he shall be 
appointed.'* And this House appointed Thursday next for his Lordship 
to gire this House an accouDt thereof. 

Thursday, Nov. 2B. — The Earl of Manchester made to this House a 
large narrattye of the carriage of the affairs of the army at Newbury, and 
of some speeches Bpoken by Lieutenant- Colonel f^^'c] Cromwell , which 
concerns much the honour of this House and the Peers of England, and 
the good and interest between the two kingdoms of England and Beotland, 
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Hereupon the Houee nominated these Lords Committees following^ to 
consider what is fit to be done upon that whkh tbe Earl of Manchester 
delivered this day to thi« House : — Lord General [the Earl of Essex], 
Lord Admiral [the Earl of Warwick], the Earl of Northumberland, the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Salisbury, Lord North, Any three to 
meet this afternoon, at three of the clock, m the Jjord Keeper's lodgings* 

Monda^^ Dec. 2. — The Earl of Manchester acquainted the House, 
** That he having made a Narrative to their Lordships concerning the 
business of the affairs of the army at NewJniry and other affairts, and by 
their Lordships commanded to put it down in writing, which he has 
accordingly done, and is ready to presient it to the House:" Which the 
House received, and caused it to be read (Here tnttr than.) — the narra- 
tive being of two parts, one concerning the business touching the aflfairs 
of the army at Donnington Castle, the other concerning Lientcnant- 
General CromwelL 

The House bting satisfied with the Earl of Manchester's Narrative 
concerning the affairs of the army at Donnington Castle, there being 
nothing appearing to the contrary, it is Ordered, To conamunicate the 
same to tbe House of Commons. And that narrative concerning 
Lieutenant- Colon el [^ib] Cromwell, in regard he Is a member of th« 
House of Commons, the House resolved. To communicate the narrative 
to them at a Conference j and the Lord Wharton and the Lord North are 
appointed to read the papers at the Conference. 

A message was sent to the House of Commons by Mr. Serjeant 
Whitfield and Mr, Sergeant Fynch, to desire a Conference, so soon as it 
may stand with their conveniency, in the Painted Chamber, [L] Toncb- 
ing a Narrative concerning tbe affairs of the army at Donnington Castle ; 
2. Concerning a Narrative wherein a member of their House is concerned, 

Ordered [while the two sergeants are away to the Commons requesting 
a Conference of the two Houses] , That these Lords following are appointed 
to join with a proportionable number of the House of Commons to 
examine tbe busineBs of the army at Donnington Castle and the proceed- 
ings thereof :— Lord General, Lord Admiral, Earl of Northumberland, 
Earl of Pembroke, Earl of Salisbury, Earl of Denbigh, Lord North: any 
three. The Speaker [of the Lords] was to let them [the Commons] 
know at the Conference ** that their Lordships baTe appointed seven lords 
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to examine the busincse of the army at Donnington Castle, and the pro- 
ceedings thereof, and to desire that the House of Commons would appoint 
a proportionable number of tlieir House to join with them in the said 
examination. For the latter part, in regard it concerned a member of 
their House, their Lordships hare forborne to proceed m the business, as 
being of a high nature, until their LordBhips had coMmunicated the 
business to them [the Commons].* 

Botli the Lorda Journals and tliose of the Commons show that 
the conference of the two Houses so requested was held that same 
day (Dec, 2), and that consequently the Commons were then put 
in possession of the two distinct documents which J Ian Chester had 
presented to the Lords as embodying what he had already delivered 
to them orally: viz, (1) His counter-narrative of recent military 
events, in exculpation of hiraself from the charges of Cromwell and 
others; and (2) A serious charge against Cromwell personally on 
account of speeches said to have been uttered by him^ at various 
times, derogatory to the House of Lords and the whole order of the 
Peerage, and tending also to offend the Scots and disturb the good 
understanding between the two nations. 

The first of these Papers has been preserved, and is given in 
Bush worth, where it fills four folio pages (v. 733-736). Godwin 
finds reason for thinking that it was penned by Denzil Holies i but 
it is, at all events, In a studiously calm and dignified style, quite 
befitting the character of the Earl himself. He begins with the 
Battle of Newbury and the subsequent affair of Donnington Castle, 
as the transactions in which he had been niost distinctly blamed. 
His defence, in general, is in these words : — 

Frtjm the time I came to join with my Lord Generars army I never 
did anytlnug without joint consent of those that were the best experienced 

• Thmc extracts from the Lords JonmAls I lake from Mr. Brace'n MS. collection 
of materialB for hiA pre face i and I bare not thought it nece^sary^ with his carefn] 
copies before mt, to refer to the originals. I adhere to the copieis even where tbey keep 
ih^ faulty gTBintuajr of the ori^mal, only translating the asaal Cotnes of the JonmalB 
into ♦* Earl/' or the liket 

GAMD. 80C. I 
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and chiefest commandero in all the anmee ; and herein I shall appeal to 
tbose who were sent down from the Committee of both Kingdoms whether 
npon all debat^i my expressions were not these, ** I cannot pretend to 
have any experience in this way ; therefore what you shall resolve / shall 
obserre ;" atid I am confident that both they and all the commanders of 
the Army will justify mj practice made good my professions* 

In the particulars of his version of the facts, however, there is a 
continual pointing to Cromwell as one who had thwarted com- 
mands and failed in duty. Thus, at Newbury Battle, the Earl 
himself had done all he had undertaken^ and other parts of the army 
had behaved in such a way as to contribute to the success; *'but 
where those horses were that Lieu ten ant- General Cromwell com- 
manded I have as yet had no certain account," Then, afterwards* 
on the news of the King*a return from Oxford for the relief of 
Donning ton Castle, when the Earl, after consulting with Skippon, 
thought a rendezvous of all the dispersed horse necessary, and had 
lent orders to that eflFect to Sir William Balfour and Cromwel], 
what had Cromwell done? 

He came unto me, and in a discontented manner expressed bimself, 
asking me whether I mtended to Jlat^ my horse \ for, if I called them to a 
rendezTons [after so much hard work recently], 1 might have their shinSf 
but no service from them, 1 told him. my opinion was that it waa abso- 
lutely necessary, for, if it were not done, I doubted if wo should have 
them prenent when we had most use of them ; yet, he peirsisting in lug 
dislike of it, I told him he might do as he pleased. 

Again, when the King had relieved Donnington Castle^ and 
threatened battle, why had the army been obliged to remain on the 
de Tensive and confine itself to repelling with its foot the charge of 
the enemy ? Because, though " some of my I.ord Generars horse 
and some of Sir William Waller^s '* were on the side of the river 
where the action waa, ** Lieu tenant- General Cromwell had not 
brought over any horse, notwithstanding I had desired him that all 
of them might be drawn over on that side of the river.*' The Earl 
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then touches on the capital charge of his allowing the King afler 
all to retreat undisturbed instead of compelling him to a battle. 
That had been done, he declares, by the unanimoua consent of all 
the commanders assembled in council, on ihe ground that a defeat 
of the Parliamentary army at that time, with the Scottish auxiliariea 
and other forces so far away in the north, might be fatal j and, in 
taking that view himself, he had only agreed with others, and 
especially with Sir Arthur Hasilrig, Here he reverts to his general 
defence of having always acted by advice ; after which , in two brief 
closing paragraphs, he goes back to topics of older date than his 
conjunction with Essex's army and Waller's. He had been blamed 
for dilatoriness at Lincoln and neglect of the orders of the Com- 
mittee of both Kingdoms to hasten southward and westward in 
order to that conj unction » Lieu tenant -General Cromwell himself 
could be an efficient witness in answer to that chargCi If he would 
recollect certain particulars. Finally, about certain ** discontents" 
which *' brake forth" in his army of the Associated Countiea and 
were really ** the cause of retarding that service,*^ the Earl does not 
think it necessary to speak until desired to do so. 

The contemporary and more secret paper, containing Manchester's 
report of highly inflammatory sayings in which Cromwell had for 
some time been indulging, has not come down in the Journals of 
either House, or in any of the collections; nor, unfortunately, hag 
Mr, Bruce 's research recovered it. We have the means of guessing, 
however, what was the nature of those utterances of Cromwell here 
and there in Iris wrath which were now remembered against him 
and gathered into one mass by Manchester to be hurled at his head. 
With others of the Independents and forward spirits he had 
observed that the shred of a House of Lords nominally adhering to 
Parliament, and still acting as an Upper House with all the pomp 
and forms that had belonged to that House in its complete state, 
was really a clog on the energies of the other House, impeding 
what was proposed there, and causing languour and half-heartedness 
in the war. How was it possible lor men of large estates and great 
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family interests to avoid making tlie safety of those estates and 
intereBts a prime consideration in all their debates and methods, 
and so looking forward anxiously to any reco no illation with the 
King that would restore the status quo ant^t with only the few 
changes deemed indispensable? Perceiving this, Cromwell had 
begun to doubt whether the war would ever be finished until the 
fragment of the House of Peers had been swept out of the way; 
and he had, perhaps, pushed his speculation farther^ and begun to 
question the desirableness of any peerege whatever, or at least any 
peerage of the existing sorti in the future constitution of England. 
Never afraid of bold speaking, and indeed liable, on occasion ^ to 
sudden gusts and phren^sies of expression, he had talked in tliis strain 
among hia friends, and perhaps sometimes in more miscellaneous 
company. At least once, it appears, whether in passionate earnest- 
ness or in a moment of semi-humorous confidence, he had suipriaed 
Manchester himself with eome outbreak of the kind. 

General Cromwell declared to the Earl of Manchester his hatred of 
the l^obUitj Qnd Honse of Peers, wishing there was never a lord in 
England, and saying he loved saeh and such because tbej loved not lordMj 
and that it wonld not be well till he [Edward Montagu, Earl of Man- 
chester] wos but Mr, Montagu, 

Such IS the record, long afterwards, in Holles's meraoira,* repeat* 
ing, perhaps, one of the anecdotes of Cromwell that figured in 
Manchester's present paper. But we have a more exact and com- 
plete description of the contents of the paper, written at the very 
moment by one who was at the centre of information and in all 
the secrets of the Presbyterian party^ — tlie Scottish ComnuBsioiier 
Baillie. ** Always, my Lord Manchester," writes BailUe, December 
1, to Scotland, ** has cleared himself abundantly to the House of 
Lords, and there has recriminate Cromwell as one who has avowed 
his desire to abolish the Nobility of England ; who has spoken con- 
turaeliously of the Scots^ intention of coming to England to establish 
• p. J 8, KM qunted in PftH. Hist, iiin 34I», 
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their Church government (in which Cromwell said he would draw 
his sword against them) — also against the Assembly of Divinea ; 
and has threatened to make a party of Sectaries, to extort by forces 
both from King and Parliament, what conditions they thought 
meet.*'* The Scots, therefore, with their pertinacious pushing of 
their Presbyterian system in all it* strictness upon England, and 
their loan of their Taunted auxiliary army solely for that end, had 
becomef equally with the English Nobility, a subject of Cromwell's 
comments j and, despite his union with them in the Solemn League 
Wftd Covenant^ his comments on them, and on the Westminster 
Assembly as virtually their organ, had been growing more and 
more disrespectful. In bringing this out in his paper, Manchester 
had done a most politic thing in his own Interest. The little 
phalanx of Scots then in London, as members of the Committee of 
both Kingdoms, lay Commissioners for otlier purposes, or Divines 
in the Westminster Assembly, were a very powerful body, not to 
be insulted with impunity. They had long looked askance on 
Cromwell as the champion of Independency, and now was their 
time for action. ** It's like, for the interest of our nation,'* proceeds 
Baillie in the same letter, " we must crave reason of that Darling 
of the Sectaries, and in obtaining his removal from the army (which 
himself by his over-rashness has procured) to break the power of 
that potent faction. This is our present difficile exercise : we had 
need of your prayers/' To understand what was really meant by 
this, we must turn to TVTiiilocke, 

In the lull in military operations caused by the retirement of the 
several armies into winter quarters, propositions for peace had again 
been revived. Commissioners from the two Houses, with some of 
the Scottish Commissioners, had gone from London (Nov* 20) with 
overtures to the King at Oxford ; they had had interviews with 
him, and had brought back answers ; and matters were thus in train 
for that great Treaty of Uxbridoe which occupies so much 
epace, with such a zero of reaultj in the history of the Civil War. 

■ BaiUie^ ii. 245. 
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It was a crisis, therefore, wh^n the various elements in the leader- 
ship of what had all along been the more Conservative party among 
the Parliamentarians — Essex and his stately brother peers, Holies 
and hifl Presbyterian assojciat^ in the Commons, and the Scottiah 
Commissioners — might well unite in an attempt to disgrace and 
disable finch a representative of the more revolutionary party aa 
CromwelL He was in London, away from his Ironsides, and again 
for the time a mere Member of Parliament ; and had not his quarrel 
with Manchester given them the opportunity ? Why not convert 
Manchester's charge against him in the Lords into a public State 
prosecution to be rt-gularly tried at law ? This, in fact, was the 
** difficile exercise" in which, Baillie tells us, he and his fellow- 
Scots in London were engaged, and for snccess in which he begged 
the prayers of his co- Presbyters in Scotland, Probtibly because it 
failed, we hear little more of it from Baillie; but a passage in 
Whitlocke supplies the deficiency. It is that famous passage where 
Whitlocke describes a private conference held at Essex House in the 
Strand within a few days after the date of Baillie^s letter* Summoned 
to Esse^ House, ** one evening very late,*' by an urgent message from 
the lord of the mansion, but not knowing on what business, Whit- 
locke and his fellow -lawyer Maynard, we are toldj found a small 
company already with the Lord General, consisting of" the Scots 
Commissioners, Mr. Holies, Sir Philip Staple ton, Sir John Meyrick 
[three of the leading Presbyterians of the Commons], and divers 
other friends/' After some preliminaries, the Scottish Chancellor 
Loudoun, at the request of Essex, opened to the two lawyers the 
purpose of the meeting. He did m very warily, and in his peculiar 
Scottish dialect, which Whitlocke tries to reproduce. " Ye ken 
vary weele that Lieu tenant- General Cromwell is no friend of ours;" 
** he not only is no friend to us and to the government of our Church, 
but he is also no well-wisher to his Excellency [Essex] j whom you 
and we all have cause to love and honour ; "—these are two of hia 
reported expressions, with the addition: ** It is thought requisite 
for us, and for the carrying on of the cause of the tway kingdoms, 
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that tills obstacle or remora may be removed out of the way/' Could 
this be done ? In Scotland there would have been no difficulty in 
iiuch a case. By the luw of Scotland any incendiari/ might be 
brought to trial; and **we clepe him an incendiary whay kindleth 
coals of contention and raises differences in the State to the public 
damage," Now in the Solemn League and Covenant between the 
two nations this word had been adopted — one of the paragraphs of 
that document expressly binding both nations ** to endeavour the 
discovery of suck as have been or shall be incendiaries," that they 
might be brought to public trial. But did the law of England 
recognise the kind of criminal called an incendiary, and provide 
means for bringing him to account? This was the point on which the 
Scots desired the judgment of Whitlocke and Maynard, " Whether 
your law be the same or not you ken bestj who are mickle learned 
therein/' Both Whitlocke and Maynard assured the company in 
reply that the law of England did recognise inc€ndiarie$ and could 
deal with them ; hut they both suggested serious doubts as to the 
proposal to bring Cromwell within that category. They were not 
aware of proofs against him sufficient for the purpose; the collection 
of such proofs would be difficult ; he was a man of great parts, and 
great interest in the Commons and throughout the country^ it 
would not do for persons in such high authority as the Lord 
General and the Scottish Commissioners to appear in such a business 
unless they could be sure of success, Herej Whitlocke adds, Holies, 
StapletoUj and some others, struck smartly in, mentioning acta and 
words of Cromweirs that ought to prove him an ine en diary, denying 
his great interest in the CommonSj and urging immediate procedure* 
The Scottish Commissioners, however, had been convinced by the 
reasoning of the English lawyers, and thought it would be better to 
wait and collect more proofs. With thb conclusion the meeting 
broke up ** about two oVlock in the morning ; ^' and W^hitlocke 
^' had some cause to believe that at this debate some who were pre- 
sent were false brethreUj and informed Cromwell of all that had 
passed/' At all events, Cromwell, though he never mentioned the 
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subject, seemed to know that Whitlocke and JIaynard tad donfe 
him a service,* 

The idea of a State prosecution of Cromwell having been 
abandoned, his quarrel with Iklancheater, in its two forms of hi» 
charge against Manchester and Manchester's recrimination upon 
him, was left to the ordinary course of process through the two 
Houses, Or rather, through the whole of December, it was left to 
the course arranged for it by the Commons, the Lords waiting the 
result of their conferenee with that House of December 2nd. It 
becomes evident also that the two Houses tended more and more to 
opposite mooda in the bubincsSj the Commons on the whole (not- 
withstanding the number of Presbyterians in the House) leaning 
somehow to Cromwell, while the Lords were disposed to protect 
and abet Manchester. 

The state of the business in the Commons immediately after the 
proceedings at the conference with the other House had been form- 
ally reported (which was done by Mr. Holies, December 4} had been 
this : — The Committee, of which Mr. Zouch Tate was chairman, 
already entrusted with the duty of investigating Cromwell's cbargca 
against Manchester, was to proceed in that duty, sending for papers, 
examining witnesses, Ac, all under strict injunction of secrecy, and 
never fewer than eight of the Committee to be present. But for 
that new form of the business which had been occasioned by 
Manchester's exculpation of himself and counter- charge against 
Cromwell in the Lords^ and by the communication of both to the 
Commons at the conference, another Committee had been appointed, 
with the significant instruction that they were " to consider whether 
the Privilege of this House be broken by the matter of this Report 
made by Mr* Holies, and to present to the House some expedient for 
putting the same into a way of examination." Eighteen members 
had been named for this Committee, December 4, among whom 
were Holies and other violent Presbyterians, but also Whitlocke and 
Maynard, with St, John, Vane, Hasilrig, and others, naturally 
* Wliitlocket ed. 1853, 1 343-348. 
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faYourable to Cromwell ; and the nuniber had been increased, 
December 7, bj the addition of eighteen more, of different shades 
of opinion (Staple ton one of them), and ** all the lawyers of the 
House,*' Of this second and larger Committee, already in existence 
probably when four at least of its members took part in the private 
meeting at Es&ex House^ the chairman was Mr. John Lisle, member 
for Winchester. 

Through the rest of December we are to couceive the two Com- 
mittees more or less bu^, each over its appointed work* Of the 
proceedings of Me. Lisle's Committee, which involved the 
question of privilege between the two Houses, we hear nothing 
throupjh the month ; but of those of Mr- Tate's Committee, 
entrusted with the investigation of Cromwell's charges against 
Manchester, we do learn something in the document recovered by 
Mr. Bruce, and printed in the present volume under the title of 
NoU$ Gf Evidence agaimt ike Earl of Manchester, They are brief 
snd unconnected memoranda of the evidence given In support of 
Crom weirs charges by a number of witnesses that had been called 
before the Committee * Cromwell and Waller themselvesj it appears, 
had been among those witnesses ; but Hasilrig, and such officers in 
Manchester's army ns Hammond^ Ireton, Harrison, Rich, Jones, 
Wilson, Hooper, Norton, Pickering, and Desboroup;h, had also been 
examinedi The particuhirs to which they testified, and how they 
fit into the story of Manchester's alleged " backwardness to all 
action," will be gathered best from a perused of the Notes. So far 
as the Notes bear, the evidence had as yet been all on Crom well's 
side, or in support of the prosecution, and there had been no evi- 
dence for the defence. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the Earl of Manchester 
and his friends were inactive. That the Earl was collecting materials 
both for his own defence and for the verification of his counter- 
charge against Cromwell appears from the fact that there have 
survived among his papers at Kimbolton the two documents, pro- 
cured by Mr» Bruce, which are printed in this volume under the 
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titles Narrative of the Earl of Manchester*^ Campaiffn and Siat^ 
ment % an Opponent of CromwelL It is possible indeed that he 
may have had one or both of these in hia possession before he made 
his charge against Cromwell in the Lords on the 28th of November, 
and that thej may have supplied liim with some of the particulars 
included in that charge j but it is as likely that they came to him 
after that charge was made and Mr, Tate's Committee and Mr, 
Lisle*s were exploring the matter for the other House. In either 
case, they fall to be noticed here:— 

1. Narrative of the Earl of Manchester's Campaign. This, as 
we already know, was nothing else than a statement by Man- 
chester's Scottish Major- General Crawford, hastening to the rescue 
of his chief, and glad of the opportunity of saying his worst at 
some length against hia old opponent CromwelL The substance of 
it, as far as to Manchester's march from Lincoln, with a view to the 
conjunction of his army with those of Essex and Waller in the 
west, has already been given ; and it is only necessary now to note 
the substance of the rest. It is exactly in the strain of the prece- 
ding, the &ame virulent antipathy to Cromwell breaking out^ sentence 
after sentence^ through the same feeble and confused style of narra^ 
tion and the same inexpertness in grammar. Manchester to blame 
for the incompleteness of the success at Newbury, or for the neglect 
of the pursuit of the King*s forces after the battle ! Why, Man- 
chester had behaved beaiillfully, and it was Cromwell that was 
in both cases the real culprit. It was the horse of the army that 
never were where they ought to have been, and never were willing 
to do what they might have done ; and to whom was that to be 
ascribed but to Cromwell and hia under-officers? Then as to the 
return of the King, his relief of Donnington Castle, his safe retreat 
without battle again ofiered to himj and that lame conclusion of the 
campaign about which CromweU and others were now crying out ! 
All through this tissue of affairs too the backward avdn had stili boen 
Cromwell, with his precious horse, either out of the way when they 
were wanted or reported by him as too weak for action* ^ I aj or- General 
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Crawford himself had at one critical tncment pointed out to Crom- 
well a way in which his horse might have done real service, and he 
hud declined the hint And, at the Council of War, whare it had 
been decided to allow the King to retreat without battle, who had 
been the chief advocates of that policy? Why, Sir Arthur Hasil- 
rig and Cromwell, the first arguing that the King was too strong 
and that a battle with him might be disastrous, and Cromwell 
following with ^* a Bpeeeh very near a quarter of an hour *^ to the 
same effect. Finally, as to CromwelFs accusation against Man- 
chester that he had acted without advice of Councils of War or 
against inch advice^ Crawford would recall one memorable incident. 
When letters had come to the Army showing the extreme dissatis- 
faction in London with the affair of Donnington Castle and the 
poor ending of the campaign, and among these letters an official 
one to Man cheater and the other commanders from the Committee 
of both Kingdoms (No. 69 of the Correspondtfice)^ ^lanchestcr had 
been vexed by nothing so much as by the insinuation^ indirectly 
conveyed in that letter, that he had not act^'d duly by advice of 
Councils of War. What had then happened? " 

In my Lord of Manchester's lodging in Newbury, in the presence of 
liiy Lord of Manchester, Sir William Balftiur, Sir William Waller, 
Major-General *Skippon, Colonel Barklet, and Major- General Crawford, 
Cromwell did eay (Hnding nij Lord of Manchester innch moved at the 
aforesaid letter, after lie reads it twice orer) that he found nothing in the 
letter hut what may be written without reflection upon any, and told my 
Lord of Manchester; " My Lord, I hold him for a villain and a knave 
that would do any man Ql offices ; but there was nothing done but what 
was just tfi able and by the consent of the Council of War,'' and that there 
was nothing done bnt what was answerable. So upon that Council of 
War there was presently thought fit tbat there should be a letter drawn 
and seat to the Committee of both Kingdoms representing the whule con- 
dition of the army ; which waa referred to be done by Li eut-> General 
Cromwell j which accordingly was done, wherein he gave a full relation 
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of the weakness of the Army ; wlucb, considering the ways lie has gone, 
much deserres your notlce-takiiig of it.* 

2* Sictemeni by an Opponent of CromwelL This is an anonymous 
document, but reveals itself at once as liaving been written, for the 
Earl of Manchester's use, by lome Presbyterian colonel or captain 
€»F liis army who had grudges of old standing against CrorawelL 
Its peculiarity is that it goes back upon the earlier part of Crom- 
welVs military career, and furnishes black reminiscences of him 
from t!ie first in his ovm Eastern Counties* In an evil hour in 
December 1642, the writer, having property in the Isle of Ely, 
which he wanted to make safe from war-risks, had gone to hia 
neighbour Cromwell, then only a captain of horse in the district, to 
ask his advice* The result had been that he had been lured by 
Cromwell to set up as a captain of dragoons, raising a troop and 
equipping them at his own charge, and actually paying the troop 
and his under-officers for ten weeks: "which to this day I have 
never received one penny." Thus a captain of dragoons almost in 
spite of himself, and with money invested in the concern^ he had 
continued In the urmy of the Eastern Association ever since, or at 
least till near its late junction with the other armies in the west. 
He had thus, of course, had ample opportunities of observing Crom- 

* In Manchester'ii exenlpfttioti of hitnaiiH to tlie Lonls, he also maki^s & stroni^ 
point of Cromweirs voloutary biirat in bia defeuc^ on the cMrcfliiioii her*; montiouftd 
hy Crttwft>rd s " Aad I mns^t iicknowledge Clmt Lieiteoaiit-GeDenkl Cromwell wiw 
aenflible of a contradiction in Uii^ pivrticuhirf kb, when ther^ was bnt an infortnAlion 
Qf inch a report p&st ont of London tlmt I had acted wiJ±toat the adviro of the 
Omncil of War, he professed that he wa^ a viUain and a liar that should afRnrL any 
&Qcb thiiig.^' It is clear thai B<:>mething of the kind mo^^t have happened, how«rver 
it bf to be reconciled with what followEd, Crawford's farther atfttemcnt, that Crooi* 
well himself was tho druf tertian of a letter in the name of the commandi^ra joiutlj to 
the Comniittoe of both KiDgdoms explaining tlie whulo Btato of matters^ doe^ not 
appear in the Earl's own narratiTe. If snch a letter tit 111 exists, it mi^ht he impor- 
tant. Mr, Briuf's conection of copies from the correspondence of tbe Committet? 
of both Kingdoms contains no smeh thing. It sto{j«a at No. 69, the letter whieb m 
much vex 0*1 Manchester, 
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well and knowing his principles. He will, therefore, string together 
a few facts. Cromwell, when a colonel, had ** made choice of his 
vfficers, not such as were soldiers or men of estate » but Buch as were 
common men^ poor and of mean parentage; only he would give 
them the title of godly precious men/' He had heard Cromwell 
often say that **■ it must not be soldiers nor Scots that mnst do this 
work, but it must be the godly to this purpose/' Accordingly he 
had packed his own regiment, and then others, with Independents. 
** If you look at his own regiment of horse, see what a swarm there 
is of those that call themselves the godly: some of them profess 
they have seen visions and had revelations,*^ Little better with the 
regiments of Colonels Fleetwood, Russell, Montague, Pickering, 
and Rainsborough, *' all of them professed Independents entire/' 
Once, when he, the writer, had done a good stroke of service at 
Wisbeacb, Cromwell hud assumed the credit of it; which was his 
general habit. He had once told the writer to ** hold his tongue,*' 
for he ** spoke he knew not what/' Cromwell had once told him 
lie would *' make the Isle of Ely the strongest place in the world, 
and he would out with all the wretches and ungodly men, and he 
would place in it godly and precious people, and he would make it 
a place for God to dwell in " ; *^ yet at this day the Isle is in no 
[better] posture than it was in at the time he came into it ; only it 
18 become a mere Amsterdam/* L e* a refuge of all sects, where 
soldiers occupied the pulpits and the regular ministers dared not 
p reach , * * T h ey f re quontly r eba ptize th e peopl e o f that I sic. " PI en ty 
of money had passed through CromwelPs hands; there was at Ely, 
on the die of letters to the Committee there, one from Cromwell 
instnicting them '* to pay to his wife 5L per week towards her 
extraordinaries " (which had been done for a great while, and " I 
am sure there is no ordinance of Parliament for that*'); and yet the 
writer had never been repaid his advances, but had been put off 
with fair words. He had heard Cromwell talk against *^ lords " 
Once, when he was in London, two of Cromwell's troopers and 
another man had come to him with a petition to Parliament for 
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liberty of conflcience, already ** with a great many of hjauda and 
marks to it/* desiring him to sign it. 

I was troubled at it and told them I would have tnj band cut uff 
before I would set my band to it, and told tbem if any nallan in fcbe 
world were in tbe ready way to Heaven it was the Scots. They told me 
they tlio light I had been a godly man, but now they perceEre what I 
was, and went away ; ever after Colonel Cromwell did slight me. 

The writer had been with Manchester's army at Huntingdon 
when the nevvs of Essex's flight from Cornwall and" the loss of hia 
army there arrived | and he can vouch that the Independents of the 
army, instead of being ca§t down^ were positively joyful. He hate8 
the Independents^ and *' can say by experience, The Lord of Heaven 
deliver every honest man out of their hands 1 " ■ 

Meanwhile the Lords were becoming impatient over the burial 
of the question between Manchester and Cromwell in the sUent 
procedure of two mere committees of the Commons, Under the 
date Monday the 30th December, their Journals contain thia 
entry; — 

A message was sent to the House of Commons by Mr, Seijeant Whit- 
field and Mr, Serjeant Fynchj to desire an answer, as soon as it may 
stand Tvith their coaYenicncjt touching the conference concerning tbe Nar- 
ratire touching the Earl of Manchester's business, Mr^ Serjeant Whit- 
field and Mr. Serjeant Fynch return with this answer from the House of 
Commons ; "That they wiU send an answer concerning the Narrative 
touching the Earl of Manchester's business by messengers of their 



* Tbe writer of thla queer st&temeut might perhups, by some flcorcH, be yet 
ideadfied. Cati ho have been the -^ Captam Armiugcr** mentLoned in Crawford's 
Karr&tiTG as ooe of the f^fficers in Manchester's army opposed to Cromwell and 
Independetii:*y (p. 60), and who was ** ontcd '* by Cfomwell jost after the march from 
Lin<?o]n hail begun {p, 61)F If so, can thia ** Captata Armingor,- ' by some error of 
transcript^ be Ihe Mine ba the " Captain Margery " of whom we hear in t^wo of 
CromwcU'i letlerB of Septemher 16+3 (Cajlyle's Crof^well, ed. 1857, L pp. IM<5 
and 139441), when he tmd Cromwell were »tiU on friendly lerms ? 
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The Commons Journals of the ^me daj exhibit the counterpart 

entry, but in words implying that the message of the Lorda had 
been rather urgent.* The phrase " will send an answer by messengers 
of their own " in such intercourse between the two Houses meant 
that the House using it was not prepared with an immediate answer, 
or with the answer expected ; and this was certainly now the cage. 
In fact, by this time, the Quarrel between Manchester and Cromwell 
had become a far leas important thing in the eyes of the Commons, 
and of Cromwell himself, than it had been three weeks before. It 
had been engulphed in a much larger businesSj engrossing the 
• Commons through those three weeks. This was the famous business 
of The Self-denying Ordikance, 



No one that knows anything of Cromwell needs to be told that 
personal enmity was not the motive to his attack on Manchester 
That amiable and popular nobleman had simply becomej in Crom- 
well's judgment J a type of the lazy and half-hearted aristocratic 
generalship that had been the impediment of the Parliamentary 
cause hitherto, and that must be removed if the cause were to 
prosper in future. To denounce this style of generalship in one 
typical example^ to blast it out of the army by the publicity and 
terror of one well-directed personal impeachment, was a legitimate 
methodj were there no other. Seeing no other, Cromwell had 
ventured on it, with all the risks; he had, at his own peril, been the 
man to bell the cat* But, after all, might there not be another 
method, and a less disagreeable one? After he had made his charge 
against Manchester, and Manchester had made his countercharge, 
and the two Houses were in perturbation over the affair, this is the 
question which Cromwell had begun to ask himself The state 
of tnind of the House of Commons, as shown in recent votes, 
furnished the necessary hint. Had not the Honse, in its disgust at 
the lame ending of the late campaign, referred it to the Committee 

* Am before^ Mr. Bntce^s M8. capias wte mj anthontioa for Ibeae etitrieft im the 
Jooni^U of the HoQfies. 
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of bodi Kmgdorni to rerise the whole '' posinm " of the Armies or 
MiUtiA 0f Psdiftraeiit^ and consider of a new '^ firnjne or model ** for 
the iune? Did not this prove ihal the House wms in the humour 
for m bold meastoe? Wlmt if one weie to drop the prosecutiDti of 
Manchester in partienlar, and propose that all officers of the armj 
belongiiig to either House of Pajliameat should, not for reasons 
personal to anj of them, hot on grounds of general expediency, 
retire from their commands? This would get rid of Manchester; it 
would also get rid of Essex, Sir William Waller, and many more ; 
it would solTe the immediate problem of the English Army | and 
yel it would do so in a way not irritating to the Scots* 

Very few days seem to have been spent by Cromwell and his 
friends in deliberation on the proposal before it was introduced into 
the Hou£e* This had been done on the 9th of Decern ber» when 
Cromweirs charge against Manchester was but a fortnight old. On 
that day, the House sitting in grand Committee, and very silent for 
some time^ as if ejEpecting something un usual ^ CromweU himself 
had broken the silence. ** It is now a rime to srpeak,** he had begun, 
** or for ever hold the tongue. The important occasion now is no 
less than to save a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost dying, 
condition." Then, after some intermediate sentences : — 

What do many say, that were friijnds at the beginning of the Parliament? 
Eren this, that the members of both Houses have got great places and 
comraaii(is, and, what by interest in Parliament, what by powi*r in the 
army, will perpetually conlinae themselves in grandeur, and not permit 
the war speedily to i*nd, iuitt their own power should determine with it. 
This tljat 1 spi^ak Imr^ to otu* own faces is hut what others do utter behind 
our backsp I am far frc^m reflecting on any. I know the worth of those 
commanders, members of both Houses, who are yet in power; but, if I 
may speak my conscience without reflecting upon any, I do conceiTe, if 
the Army be not put into another method, and the war more vigoronsly 
prosecuted, the people can bear the war no longer j and wiO enforce you 
to a dishonourable peace. But this I would recommend to your prudence*. 
Not to insist upon any complaint or orersight of any commander^n-chief 
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Upon any occasion whatBocrer; for^ as I must acknowledge myself giiilty 
of orersights, so I know they can rarely be aroiUed in military affairs , 
erefore, waiving a strict inquiry into the causes of these things, let ns 
apply onrselFcs to the remedy; which is most necessary. And I hope we 
bave such true English hearts, and zealous affections towards the general 
weal of our mother country, as no members of either House will scruple 
to dttnif themselves^ and their our private interests, for the public good, 
nor account it to he a dishonour done to them, whatever the Parliament 
shall resolve upon in this weighty matter.* 

The way having thus been prepared by Cronawell, and the actual 
motion having been made by ilr. Zouch Tate, and seconded by 
Harry Vane, it was resolved the same d^y : — 

That, during the time of this war^ no member of either House shall have 
or execute any office or command, military or civil, granted or conferred 
by both or either of the Houses of ParUament, or any authority derived 
from both or either of the Houses, and that an Ordinance be brought in 
acoordingly. 

The Selp-denying Ordinance, so proposed, vpas duly brought 
in. Though apposed by Whitlocke and others, it went through the 
Honse with singular rapidity, and was passed December 19* All 
London was astounded* ** The House of Commons, in one hour," 
writes Bail lie, ** has ended all the quarrels which was betwixt 
Manchester and Cromwell, all the obloquies against the General, 
the grumblings against the proceedings of many members of their 
House. They have taken all office from all the members of both 
Houses. This, done on a sudden, in one session, with great unanimity, 
is still more and more admired by some, as a most w^ise, noccssar, 
and heroic action ; by others as the most rash, hazardous, and unj ust 
action as ever Parliament did- Much may be fiaid on both hands," ^' 
BaiUie's words are suggestive* They show, for one thing, that the 
Self-denying Ordinance, though a Cromwellian measure, must some- 
how have had the approval of a large nnmber of the Presbyterians 
of the House, and that even the Scots in London were perplexed 

* Carlyle'8 Crftmit^U, ed. 1857, L 1CM)-162. >= Balllle, li. 247 
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about it rather than hostile. They recognise, still more distinctly, 
that the Ordinance had been offered by Cromwell and his friends, 
and accepted by the rest, as a means of honourably ending and 
hushing up the Manchester impeachment and all other personal 
quarrels. Cromweirs own words in the HouS€, in preparing tne 
way for the Ordinance, illustrate this very remarkably- In almost 
express terms he asks the House to let him waive bis prosecution 
of Manchester, retire from the disgusting task of recollecting the 
past ovei'slghts or delinquencies of any particular person, aud join 
with them in a larger and better way of attaining the main object* 
In passing the Ordinance the House doubtless understood that this 
was the implication; and, when they sent it up to the Lords^ it was 
virtually an appeal to that body whether they would concur in this 
method of quashing the Manchester prosecution > with much of the 
same sort, or compel the House to continue that prosecution. 

In reminding the Commons on December 30 of the Manchester 
prosecution, the Lords, who had then the Self-denying Ordinance 
before them, had in effect intimated that they would rather see the 
prosecution go on than pass the Ordinance* For the Peers, indeed, 
the Ordinance was a more terrible test of self-denial than for the 
Commons: it was like asking them to superannuate themselves and 
abjure the hereditary and historic rights of their order, Neverthe- 
less, the Commons waited to see definitely how they would act, and 
put off from day to day the reports from Mr. Tate's Committee and 
Mr, Lisle"'s, notwithstanding another request from the Lords ibr 
haste in that matter. On Wednesday, January 15, 1644-5, there 
was no longer such reason for delay; for on that day the Lords 
rejected the Self-denying Ordinance, On that day, accordingly, 
the Commons ordered the Reports to be brought in on Friday. On 
Friday they were put off till Saturday, and on Saturday again till 
Monday; on which day {January 20, 1644-5) they w€re brought 
in, as follows;— 

Mr, Lisle reports, from the Gomniittee to which it was referred, the 
opinions of the Committee ccnceming the Report [December 4] of a con- 
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lerenee had with the Lords made by Sir* Holies, touching a natratiTd 
made by the Earl of Manchester concern inj^ the bnsmess of Donning ton 
Castle, the which reflects in tjome particulara, bj way of charge, in the 
opinion of the Committee, upon a member of this House — to consider of 
and examine which narrative . . . the Lords made a Committee and 
deal red this House to appoint a Committee of a proportionable number. 
He likewise presented from the Committee a paper containing th^ matter 
of the narrative delivered by the Lords at the conference concerning the 
business of Donnirigton* 

Resolved, &c., That the appointing of a Committee by the House of 
Ijords for the examination of the matters contained in tbe first part of 
the Heport made by Mr, Hulles (wherein Lieut- General Cromwellj a 
member of the House of CommonSj is concerned) in such a manner aa is 
therein expressed, is a breach of privilege, notwithstanding their desiring 
the Hou£ie of Commons to join in the same. 

Resolved, i^c, That tbe first part of Mr. Holies his Report [i.^., that 
which contained Manchester's narrative^ in exculpation of himself, with 
incidental references to CromwelPs military conduct] is not to be put into 
a way of examination, in regard of tbe breach of privilege. 

Resolved, &c,. That a Committee of the House of Commons be appointed 
to examine the particulars contained in the papers now delivered in bf 
the Committee [i.e., the paper first given in by Mr, Lisle, recapitulating in 
some new form, free from tbe taint of breach of privilege, the matter of 
the narrative of the Earl of Manchester], 

Resolved, &c., That a Committee of the House of Commons be appointed 
to consider of the second part of Mr, Hollca his Report [/,e,, that which 
referred to the paper of charges, not merely military, but of a high political 
natore, against Cromwell, with which Manchester had backed his excnlpa* 
tion of bimself, and which Uie Lords had merely communicated to the 
CommonSj without themselves taking any steps in the matter]. 

Resolved, &c,f That this Committee, to which the particulars in tbe two 
former votes [Le., in the two last paragraphs] are referred, be the Com- 
inttteo formally appointed, Deccnibris 4, to consider of the matter of 
Mr* HoIIbb his Report of the conference [Le., Mr. L isle's Committee: see 
mu^ pp. IxxX*^ Ixxxi.], 

Eesolved, <&c.j That a conference be desired with the Lords concerning 
these particularsi 
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kbrcacli of privilego; but, that having been explained, they 
were willing to go on with the whole inquiry, both as it regarded 
Manchester and as it regarded Cromwell, and to prosecute it to the 
utmost. They had, therefore, reappointed Mr* Lisle's Committee, 
with fresh inat ructions; and they had aacertained the progress of the 
evidence in Mr* Tate's Committee and left that Committee to pro- 
ceeds All this was to be regretted ; but the responsibility lay with 
the Lords. They and the Earl of Manchester must take the con- 
sequences. 

In factj however, the prosecution had now run aground* The 
last references to it in Mr, Bruce*s extracts from the Journals of the 
Houses are on Jan. 21 and Jan. 22, On the first of these days 
tliere was read in the Commons a letter from the Earl of Manchester 
to the Speaker asking for information as to the charges against 
him J and on the second, in answer to his request to he heard in 
person before Mr* Tate's Committee, the Committee were empowered 
to do as they might think fit. Thenceforward the business dis- 
appears. For, though the Self-denying Ordinance had been rejected 
by the Lor* Is, the Commons had found another way of efi^ecting 
their great purpose of Army Reform, One r^son given by the 
Lords for hesitating about the Ordinance being that they did not 
know in what precise shape the army was to be reconstituted, the 
Commons had met that difliculty by requiring the Committee of 
both Kingdoms to report at once the New Model of the Aemy 
which they had been instructed to devise. This had been done on 
the 9th of January; and by the 28th of January the New Model 
complete had passed the Commons* According to this New Model 
the existing armies of the Parliament were to be weeded, consoli- 
dated , and re-organised into one compact army of 22,000 men 
(14,400 foot, 6,600 horse, and 1,000 dragoons), the commander- 
ia-chicf of which was to be Sir Thomas Fairfax, and the major- 
general of which, or third in command, was to be Philip Skippon, 
The place of Lieu ten ant- General, or second in command, was left 
vacant as yet; and, though the Commons had at first designated 
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mosi of the colonels^ it yvm thought better to refer their appoint- 

TOent to Fairfax with the future sanction of the two Houses. That 
so sweeping a measure shoiJd have en tana ted frora such a body as 
the Committee of both Kingdoms^ containing not only English 
Presbyterian Peera and Commoners, but also those Scottish Com- 
missioners whose 6ole or main rule of action was the Presbyterian 
interest, is certainly remarkable. The Scottish Commbsioners, as 
we have seen, had been exerting themselves for the destruction. 
of Cromwell ; and yet they now concurred in a measure frantied 
according to Crom well's heart.* Altogether the juncture was such 
that the Lords had to yield to the Commons. They demanded, in- 
deed, that there should be no officers or soldiei"S in the New Model 
Army that had not signed the Solemn League and Cove nan i ; but, a 
compromise on that subject having been effected, they succumbed 
Feb. 15, when the New Model Oebi nance became law. Possibly 
it was hoped that the Treaty OF Uxbridoe, which had been going 
on since Jan* 30, would render the New Model unnecessary in prac- 
tice; but any such hope must have ceased Feb, 22, when the treaty 

*■ Godwini in hhi History of the Comtoon wealth (i. 40S-405)| finds an explaiuiticni 
of the dumgod mood of the Scottiflb Coniiiiia^i<>Der4 in the fact that the itarqtiis of 
Argyley the snpretne man of the Scottish EiDgdoTOf and a more subtle and tur-melng 
poLiticlao tbaa imj of the rest, had come to London at this crisis. He founds on 
A pAgflUgc m CliLrecdon (p. 541, ed< 1843)^ ^her« it iasaidt^^* The Marq^tiia of Argjie 
wtts now come ffom Scotland, and s»t with ihe Comipissioaers of that kingdom. . - , 
From the tinic of his coming to the lown^ the Scottish ConrniiasionorB were Ims 
vehement in ohstmcting the Orrtinance or the New ModeUing of the Army/* This» 
however, h one of Cl^renUon^s hall nc mat ions. Argylo^s imme waB certamJjr 
incliided in the safe conduct given by the King at Oxford, January 21, lt>44«5, for 
those Commiasioners from the Pariiutncnt and frt^n the Scota that were to treat fit 
Uxbridge ; but be never appeared there* He was detained in Scotland hf th« 
HioeBBity of oppoBtng the terrible Montro«e. Hit defeat at InTerloehy, th« greatest 
dkaiter of his military life, was on Febmary 2 ; and he was in Edinburgh, with the 
diiBfiter on his mind, for some weeks afterwards. When be did come to London 
six teen month* later, Llie opening words of his speech before a Committee of the 
two Englijh Hoosea (J one 2^, 1646) were these:—'* Though I have had the honour 
to be named by the Kinji^lom of Scotland in all the Conunisaions which had relation 
to this Kingdom [of England] $hice the beginning of the war, yet I had never the 
bappiEieii to be with your brdabipt liU now.** 
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was broken off, witli nothing accomplished. It was then evident 
that ihe year 1 645 was to be one of continued war, and that the New 
Model would have abundant work. It was of no use then for the 
Lords to stand out against the Self-denying Orbi nance either. 
That ordinance J in faetj was already realized in the fabric of the 
New Model; and, accordingly, having been reintroduced into the 
Coraniona in a modified form, and having passed there^ it received 
the assent of the Lords April 3, 1645, On the preceding day 
(April 2) the Earls of Essex and Manchester, with the Earl of 
Denbigh, had simplified matters by formally resigning their military 
commands, both Houses agreeing in a vote recognising the high 
dense of duty shown by ** this action of these lords in this conjuncture 
of time," and resolving " that their services and fortunes *' should 
be taken into consideration, and ways found for expressing **the 
acceptance and value both Houses have of their faithfulness and 
industry in the commands and hazards they have undergone for the 
public good of the kingdom and safety of the Parliament.** 

ThuSj after having been dead for two months and a- half, the 
Quarrel between Manchester and Cromwell received an honourable 
burial. The accurate student of English history will note that the 
termination of this famous quarrel coincides in time with another 
great events distinct from that New-Modelling of the Army and 
that Self-denying Ordinance which gave it directly the coup lU grace* 
Tills was the Establishment op the Pbesbtteeian System 
IN England^ the first express votes for which in the two Ilousca 
were in January 1644-5* The Independents^ having had so much 
of their own way in army matters, had made this inevitable con- 
cession to the general bent of Parliamentarian feeling in Church 
afiairsj satisfied with keeping open the still vital question of the 
amount of toleration to be granted to Dissenterf. 



Cromwell, exempted by special vote firom the operation of the 
Self-denyifig Ordinance, was at once inserted into the New Model 
Aimy in that postof Lieutenant' General, or second in command, which 
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had been purpos^^ly kept vacant for him. Thence^ through succes- 
sive stages, eamcthe rest of his career, ending in his Protectorship of 
the United Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
their Colonies and Dominions, Through that great career his 
quarrel with Manchester was an all but forgotten affair, only heard of 
now and then when Lilburne and other Levellers reverted to it for 
their purpOBCs, maintaining that Cromwell ought to have brought 
Manchester to the scaffold, and that his abandonment of his pro- 
eecution of the Earl had been liis first step out of the straight path 
of democratic duty, and the beginning of his truckling with aristo- 
cracy and expediency. 

Of the Earl himself little more needs here be said- Parliament 
did remember their promise to take into consideration his past 
services, and especially his handsome acquiescence at last in the 
Self-denying Ordinance. In December, 1645, when the successes 
of the New Model Army had shattered the King's power and 
brought peace again within view, it was proposed, as part of the 
terms of the expected peace, that the King should be requested to 
confer dukedoms on the Earls of EsseXj Northumberland, Warwick, 
and Pembroke, and the honours of th€ Marquisatc on the Earls of 
Manchester and Salisbury — inferior peerages, with money pensions, 
to he ccnferred on others of the Parliamentarian chiefs, including 
Fairfax, Cromwellj and Waller, As the King, however, would 
not even then acknowledge himself beaten, that proposal came to 
nothing; and Manchester, still only as Earl, sat on in his place in 
the Lords, a leader on the Presbyterian side of the Parliamentarians, 
and far a while the Speaker of the House, till about the time of 
the trial and execution of the King. Then, the House of Lords 
having been abolished to make way for the Commonwealth (February, 
1648 9), he retired from the scenCj and lived on for about nine 
years as a mere private and reluctant subject of the Common wealthy 
holding no post, except (for a time) that of Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. In 1658, when Cromwell tried the 
experiment of re-instituting a House of Lords on new principles* 
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Msnclieatcr was one of the few of the old hereditary peers tbat were 
suranioned to sit in itj but, though he is thus remembered in 
history as one of ** Cromweira Lords," the honour is merely nominal, 
as he seems not to have obeyed the summons* When Cromweir« 
death in that year, and the wreck of the Protectorate of his son 
Richard, had made the Restoration probable and desirable, Manches- 
ter took a very active part in the arrangements for it. Accord* 
ingly, after the Restoration, he had a place in the Court and Coun- 
cils of Charles li. that seemed strangely out of keeping with his 
anteeedents, ** That he [Charles 1 1.-] ,** says Clarendon, ** might 
give a lively instance of his grace to those who had been of the 
party which was faulty, according to his declaration from Breda, he 
made, of his own free inclination and choice, the Earl of Manchester, 
who was looked upon as one of the principal heads of the Presby- 
terian party. Lord Chamberlain of his house ; who, continuing still 
to perform all good offices to his old friends, complied very punc- 
tually with all the obligations and duties which his place required, 
never failed being at chapel, and at all the King's devotions, with 
all imaginable decency; and, by his extraordinary civilities and 
behaviour towards all men, did not only appear the fittest person 
the King could have chosen for that office in that time, but rendered 
himself so acceptable to all degrees of men that none but such who 
were implacable towards all who had ever disserved the King were 
sorry to see him promoted/** Notices and anecdotes of Manchester 
in his capacity of Lord Chamberlain to Charles IL, and in other 
posts of dignity held by him towards the close of his life, are to be 
collected from the memoirs of the period. He died at Whitehall, 
May 5, 1671, at the age of sixty-eight years. lie had been five 
timee married. The present ducal bouse of Manchester is descended 
from the second marriage, 

* Clanii4oii, od. 1843, p. 1,0C5 (Li/fi), 
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No, 2. — FoK THE Committee of both Kikgdomes, sitting 
AT Derby Hodse. 

Mir Lords and Gentlemen, 

SiDce my cometng to tKie place I have mtended, as mucK as in 
mm lyoSj the freeing of these parts from the violence and oppressions 
which they suffered tinder the garrisons of the enemy, Tychlll 
Castle being the nereat and the most prejudlciaU to the Isle of 
Axholrne^ I summoned at my first coming, and sent into the 
towne three hundred dragoones. Whereupon those of the place 
desired a parley, and have rend red the place nnto mee, I have 
taken some 120 armes, some 80 horse, and have given Liber tie to 
the gentlemen to goe unto their severall dwellings, because they 
referred themselves very much to my disposall* The place is of 
consequence, in respect it lyes to hinder all commerce betwixt 
Derbyshire and these parts, I have sent to the Lord Fairfax to 
give him an accompt of it, that he may dbpose of it as he pleases. 
I have nothing further to offer up unto your Lo** but to let you 
know that I waite your commands here, and shall be ready to obey 
them a€ 

Your LoP* humble servant, 

MaNCH£6TEB, 

DoQcaster, 2Tth July, 1644. 



No< S.^FoH THE Right Honour able the Committee op 

BOTH KiNGDOMES, &C. 

My Lobds and Gentlemen, 

Upon the receipt of your lettre of the 25th of July, the Earle of 
Leven, the Lord Fairefax and my selfe^ with all the othet chiefe 
officers belonging to our armies, had a consuUacion what was fittest 
to be done upon the consideracion of your LoP" lettre* Wee found 
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by our owne certaine intelligence that your LoP* informacioa con- 
cerning Prince Rupert's being in Lancashire was not such as wee 
could rely upon j for the Princej with all hia best horse that be had 
remaining, quitted LancasMre upon Wednesday wag genight, and 
past over into Cheshire at Hale Foard* His dragooners and such 
remainder of foole as he hath are dayly boated over from Levcrpoole 
into Cheshire ; the rest of his horse under the comand of Goreing, 
together with some foote under Col. Clavering^ the Earle of 
Montross6j are marched towards Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
8oe as Lancashire have onely some petty garrisons left, which the 
forces in the county, if well imployed, may easily master. Wee 
therefore thought fitt thus to devide our forces, that 1 should march 
southward I and that the Scotts with their army should inarch for 
the security of those northerne counties, and to intend the takeing in 
of New Castle. Upon the takeing of this resolucion, I intend (God 
willing) to be my selfe at Lincoln e by Satterday night /and shall 
intend the recruiting and refreshing of my forces with what speed I 
can, and I shall attend your LqP* commands which way you will 
have mee to marchj and what you will have mee to doe. I shall 
humbly offer this unto your Lo^'. I have sent to the Committee 
at Cambridge and the Committees of the sevrall counties to desire 
them that they would speed away recruites for this army^ both of 
horse and foote. They return e mee this an s we re, that they have 
lately received an Oidinaunce of Parliament injoyning tbem to 
raysc a new force of horse, foote, and dragoones, which they are 
preparing to observe, and therefore doe desire mee to excuse them 
in that they are not able to doe, for they cannot pay nor recruite 
this army and raise such other forcea as are required by that 
ordinance. I shall therefore desire to know which way your Lo^* 
please to have those forces disposed, and I shall readily obey your 
orders, for it doth much frustrate my desires in doeing ray duty at 
this time to want those recruites and supplyos which I thought to 
have found ready* But I submit all to your Lo?" better juclgment«, 
onely I shall desire to cleere one tlung which I hcare is very 
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confidently insisted upon, which is, that this army is really and 
fully pay(L I shall as confidently afi&rme unto you that they are at 
this tyme in arreare since the first of January, upon halfe pay three 
moneths. The arreares before the first of January is more then 
since; and the Treasurers, which are two gentlemen of good creditt 
and esteeme, doe assure mee that wiihin these few dayes there was 
yet unpaid 30,000/. of the former three moneths assessments; of 
these last foure moneths, which is almost illapsed, there is nothing 
as yet brought in. I must confesse, and I doe acknowledge it as a 
blessing from God, that both the officers and soldiers have neyer 
yet refused any marching or duty for want of pay, and I hope th^ 
never will. It is therefore some trouble unto mee to* see their 
necessities, and yet to heare the confidence of some affirmations 
that wee are payd to a day. My Lords, this I write that I may 
cleerly give you the truth, not that I will plead to be exempted 
from any duty or service that you shall command mee, for I am 
ready with that force I have (which yet I hope may doe you some 
service) to obey your orders as, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, your Lo" most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

BloTth, 1^ Augusti, 1644. 

Since my coraeing to Bloyth I heare there is two raiments of 
horse come into Newarke from Prince Rupert, with the assurance 
that the Prince will send some foote thether with all q^eed, but I 
hope neither his horse or foote shall doe any hurt to that ooun^. 
I shall make the more hast into it. 



Xo. 4* — To THE Earle of Makchester. 

Mv I.ORl\ 

\\\v hsiw hikv'n ii\U> vvn$idoT«cion the necessitie of hindering 
\S\^ wvvvuUHi of IViucc Kujx^rt^ aiul wholly to" breake his army, 
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if it bee possible. And to that end wee desire you to gather what 
force jou can together forthwith. And with them, together with 
the forces of Nottingham shires Derbyshire, and Lancashire, as also 
those of Sir William Brereton and Sir Thomas Middleton, to all 
of which wee have written to that purposcj and to receive your 
orders to march toward Prince Bupert, and attend his motions, 
and follow him which way fioever liee shall goe^ and to take all 
advantages against him that shall bee offered. As to the money 
that is behind from the Asaociacion, wee have written to the 
several countyes, that with all expedition it may bee sent unto 
you whercever you shall bee, and have also appointed it to bee 
reported to the House that they will also use m canes to the countjes 
for expediteing thereof. Wee have your recruites in present con- 
rideracion, and hope to give you good satiefaccion concerning it, 
and that the ordinance shall be rather to the advantage thereof than 
otbeTf and for Lincolneshire it h without the ordinance^ and your 
LqP may doc there what you thinke fitt. 
Signed, &c. 

W. Say and Seale. Jo. Maitland- 

D«rbj H(m80, 6^ Aagaati, 1644. 
Sent by Mr. Potter att nigl it- 



Gather jont 
forces together. 

Dcrby^ire, 
NotUogbani- 
ahire. Sir W* 
BrerefcoD and 
Sir Tho. Mid- 
dieton to jopie 
And receive 
orders. 



ConntieB writ- 
ten to for jour 
money* 

Your recmites 
m eonsidera^ 
tion. 

Lmcolnesliii^ 
tiot in the Ordi- 
nance. 



No. 5. — ^FoR THE Right Hokourable toe Committee of 

BOTH KiNGDOMES. 



My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In my march from Yorke towards Lincolne I was earnestly 

inlreated, by divers in those parts of Yorkeshire about Sheffield , 
that I would eonsider of the great spoyle that the guarrigon in 
Sheffield did unto the places neere adjoyning, and likewise of the 
consequence of the place in regard of the great comoditie of iron 
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wares that were vented there. I was further moyed by the Com- 
mittee and gentlemen of Nottingham for the reduoeing of the 
guarrison in Welbeck to the obedience of Parliament, because it 
was a great anoyance to those parts. Whereupon I resolved to goe 
myselfe with a great part of my forces to Welbecke, and to send 
Gencrall Major Crawford with the rest unto Sheffeild. Upon my 
comeing neore Welbecke, I sent in a summons to the place, and 
thoy» with great civillity, sent to parley with mee; and the next 
day being Friday they rendred the house unto mee upon com- 
posicion. I vras willing to give them the larger termes, because I 
wa9 not in a condition to beseidge a place soe well fortified as that 
was; and therefore I gave the officers and soldiers liberty to march 
witl\ all their armos, colours flying, and other pontillions of warr. 
But when I came to take possesion of the house, most of all the 
soldiers came unto mee to lay downe their armes, and would not 
carry them, but desired ticketts of mee to goe to their owne homes, 
the which 1 graunted them, soe as I had 350 musquetts in the 
l\ousi\ 5lV** hor?e armes^ II peeces of canon, great and small, 
whorvof one the gv^remor had libertie to carry away. I had like- 
wise SO*** Ivurrvlls of powder and a tonne of match. The house I 
piXN^^rvvnl entire, and have put a guarrison into it of Nottingham- 
nhirf men untill I know vour Lo** lesducions, whether you will 
have it slighted or not The place is very r^ularly fortified, and 
tht> Marviuc^^^ of Newcastle's daughters and the rest of his children 
nnd fanuly arv in iu unto whome I have engaged mysdfe for their 
qiiiot alnvade theiv, and to intercede to the Parliament for a com- 
pK^ato n\aiMtonai\ce for them- In the which I shall beseech your 
Lor\i*hij^ tl\at they may have your fitvoor and furtherance. I am 
n\>w un* 9oItx> cvMUo to Lincolne^ and those fozt(?es that were with mee 
I hav\^ n\urtett\i aK>ut GAinsK-^noxigh and those places that I may 
j(ivt> them j^muo rotVeshing alVex the gieit hardship they have 
t^udiuvtU And 1 cxjxvtevi here to have found the recniets for 
ihin anuy« aovH>T\lin^ to the often and earnest lettres that I have 
wriuou unto the iVrnmittiv* of these assc^iati^l counties. But all 
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the retume I have is your LoP* lettres pressing ihcm to rabe and 
pet forth a new force both of horse and foote under other comanderSi 
which it seemes are already chosen. This put^ me into an onservice- 
able condicion, and therefore I desire to know what your Lo^ 
intensions are in the disponing of these forces, and 1 shall readily 
ohcy your comanda. If your Lo^ please to have me to deliver 
o^er the remainder of this force I now have into the bands of those 
coUonells and captains that are to be chosen to give a supplie to 
that army that is now to be raised, I shall very readily obey your 
Ofd^. If your LoP* intencions be to dispose of tbe$e forces other' 
wise, I shall with all care obsenre your comands as 

Your LqP* humble servant, 

MaKCBester. 



No* 6,— To MT Lord of Mabchestee. 

Mr LoBD» 

In the close of our last wee assured your Lo^ that wee would 
hate care of your recreut^, and that wee hoped the new Ordinance 
should rather bee to the advantage of your recreuts than otherwise. 
Accordingly wee have reported it the Houses^ who have agreed that 
1800 foot bee sent for the recruiting of your army out of the forces i^^jq f^^ f^^ 
to bee levied upon the new Ordinanee within the Association. J**^ tecmii 

Signed, &c, 

W. Sat and Seale. Jo. Maitlanb. 

Dm^ Hmue, T" Aogufiti, 1644. 
By the Post. 
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No. 7.— To THE EaBLE op MANCHEaTER. 



My Lord, 

Ordera of the Wee sent unto you yesterday the Orders of the Ho usee appointing 

yoa 1800 loot 1800 foot for recreuting of your forces out of the forces of your 

^^jo^^- Association now levying upon the new Ordinance. Wee have 

received lettrea from the Committee of Essex, desireing the recruitea 

required of them by you to bee respited for some tyme, till the 

forces they are now levying bee first raised. Wee doe therefore 

desire your Lo^ to take noe more recruitea from them than necessity 

1000 to bee shall require, because that an entire formed regiment of 1000 is to 

raiaed Id jjgg mysed out of that couuty upon the new Ordinance. 

Signed J &c» 

W, Say and Seale. Jo, Maitland, 

By Kowlaud Faukerd, about two aftemoone* 



No. 8, — For the Eight Honourable the Committee of 

BOTH EiHGDOMES, SITXIKG AT DaRBT HOUSE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I received your Lo**' Ictire yesterday, by which your couianda 
were that I should gather what force I could and march towards 
Prince Rupert, and to attend his mocions and follow him which 
way soever he shall goe. This appeared to me so large a comissionj 
and a worke so dilfieuU, considering the weake condicion of the 
forces that arc here with mcej who are now under great Indisposi* 
cicns and infeccions, as that upon the receipt of your Lo'** order and 
com and I called together such of my chiefe ofEcera as were here 
with mee to consult which way I miglit serve your LoP" according 
to your comands. And from them I received this inclosed paper, 
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which I take the boldnej to offer to your Lo**, as the result of our 

debate here, which 1 doubt aot but will carry more weight and 

receive the better acceptacion, because it is not a single opinion . 

My Lords and Gentlemen, these I tender to you in dutie, and 

submit them to your better judgments, and beseech you to believe 

that I doe not dispute your comanda, but only give you a true 

accompt of my condition i and shall observe what further you shall 

comand mee, as 

Your humble servant, 

MANCIlESTEa. 
LmcfAmtt !<>* Aug. 1644. 



Comiderctcwm concerning the marching of the Earl of Manche^ter^ 
army into Chenhij'e. 

I, By marchin*^ thither, as is ^e^quired, it cannot be expected 
wee should force Prince Rupert to a second ingagemetit in the field 
this summer, neither (considering the posture ho lies in about 
Chester, and the opertunity of shifting hb horse through Chester 
from one side of the river Dee to the other, whereof he possesK*s all 
the passes for twentie miles upwards from Chester, and below there 
are none at all) is it likely that we can force hie horse to quitt their 
quarters about Chester and goe away. If we could doe soe» should 
we draw away presently, they might returne; should wo follow 
them with our horse through Wales, or where ever they goe, it 
would be a surer way to mine our horae then the enemies. 

To beseidge Cheater is not a worke for one moneth in tijc latter 
end of a summer, neither is it likely wee shall gather there a 
sufficient force {free from other ingagemente) suddenly to doe it, 
the worke requiring as great a force aa the scige of Yorke, or 
greater. 

The endi therefore, and busines intended, we suppose, will be to 
lye with a comanding body of horse near Chester, to binder Rupert 

CAMD, soc. c 
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from raising any new force in tliose parts » or receiving any accession 
of Bucli as would come or be sent from other parts of this Kingdome 
(for fi'otn Ireland we cannot hinder any whileat they have all the 
ports on their side), and either this or the seiging of Chester would 
necessarily kccpe us there all win ton 

2. If then wOc should goc farr of to aoe long a worke, wee must 
either take with us snfficiencie of force and all stores and accomo- 
dacions to serve us for the whole tyme, as to need noe supply es 
while we are like to stay» or we must provide for a certain way of 
all supply ea to come unto us. For the first we cannot goe so 
provided, being in present great want of ammunicion and equipage 
of all sorts for the traine, but especially of match (our supplyea 
thereof sent for by sea being lately taken by the encmic); our 
regiments in great need of recreuts, especially our foote, and of the 
men wee bave both horse and foote {by the former hardships 
suffered) soe many sick and wounded^ and more dayly falling sicke^ 
as if we should now march wee must leave a third part behind us; our 
arrears of pay intollcrable (our horse having had little or none since 
the 26th March, which hath cast them into extreame want of aU 
necessaryes) ; neither have we money in tresurie to take with us 
for better encouragements in the future. If we could goe soe well 
provided in all these respects for a long time, yet it were noe 
wisdome (depending thereon) to engage soe farr of, and not pro- 
vided for a way of new aupplycs, if we should happen to want before 
that worke were done. 

For the second , therefore (the securing of a way for our supply es), 
there being noe possibility of any comelng to us by sea on that side 
of the kingdome, nor by any navigable river in our power, all 
sup ply 68 and recmeta we should want (of men, horses, armes, 
ammunicion, tresury, or any thing) must come to us by land from 
this side the kingdome, and pasac under the danger of Belvoyr and 
Kewarkei and of Bolsover and Tidbury Castles (if the nearest way 
from those pails), or of other enemy [a] guarrison^ if any other 
way about* 
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3. Upon all these conaderacions, therefore, it cannot be fit to 
goe with ihia army into Cheshire unlesde (at least) those four 
guarrisons were firsl taken, or provision made by a sufficient force 
to blocke them up or inaconse them. 

Neither indeed can this army eoe well march hence any way 
without providtng against Newarke, least that active and politicks 
enemy (having already got together againc a body of 800 horse 
with Hastings his horae, who joyne continually to serve each othera 
turnes, and are even now continually daring to attempt or annoy 
our horse quarters) doe (if they have scope left to range) over runne 
these partes againe^ weaken, if not destroy j our guarrisons, greaten 
themselves^ and gather fresh force against the spring. This is easie 
to forsee and twice taught by experience when they have bin 
weaker then now, and our Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire forces 
stronger* Whereas, these fierie enemyes guarrisons being taken and 
blocked up, it will giine unto the Parliament the advantage of 
rai^aing new forces, and maintenance ibr them^ out of five or six 
counties thereby cleared, which have hitherto beene soe infested as 
we could never yet by all our garrisons in them, either raise any 
force considerable in them, or support what they have had. And 
this done will render also most of our guarrisons in these partes 
needlesse, or able to spare the greatest part of their present strength 
into field service. 

4. To this soe necessary a worke {and without which first pio- 
mded for we cannot goe to stay and doe the busines in those weslerne 
partes) this army will not suffice, and spare any foote at all to march 
thither as is required, our foote, eicke and sound, being not above 
6000. 

5. This army may doe that worke of these parts, and both keepe 
its selfe entire, and lye fitly the while to receive our recreuts and 
eupplyes needful, and ready also to secure and further serve the 
Associacion and southern partes upon occasion. 

$ The Associacion by which wee were raised and should be payd 
(aa they have been already much discontented at our drawing eoe 
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farr into the North 3 aod leaving them naked ; aoe if wee Bhall now 
again draw off soe farre westward and leave them soe long without 
the protection for which wee were designed , and Newark, Bel voir, 
&c. at liberty to infest them with incursions) will have just cause to 
withdraw or slacken their hands from our further recrcutini| or 
muintenance, and seeko for fiorae other body and head to proteei 
them, and the same only to be maintained by them. 



No. 9* — To THE EABr-E OF Makchesteb, 



Welb«dc 

HometAken 



The Bocddiers 
voluntarily 
render their 



Ordinance of 
July the 12th 
noe bindri^tieG 
to jour 
reereuta* 

Llru'olneHhire 
iK>t wiLliiiJ tho 



My Lord, 

Your Loi" of the 6th present from Lincolne wee have received, 
conteyning your takeing in of Welbeck house* Wee congratulate 
with your Lo^ that good successse which God is pleased still to 
give to your endeavours, and doe approve your Lo*^ termes granted 
them, as whereby your Lo^ have not only gained the house but the 
men also, as appearca by their voluntary i^ender of tlicir arme& 
And wee shall give all furtherance to your Lo^ desire to the houses 
for makeing good your engageuients to them, As to your LoP* 
recreuts nientioaed, wee are sorry they were not ready to attend 
your order ; yet wee are assured you shall have a hetter account of 
them than those lettres. And wee hope before this tyme our lettera 
are come to your hands, whereby yon will discerne that the Ordi- 
nance of the 12th of July shall be noe disadvantage to your forces; 
for, hesides that 1,800 of those are ordered for your recreuts, your 
LqP may doe as you please in Lincolnesliire, which is not within 
the Ordinance. And hesides the countye have assured us that they 
are about those levycs for your F^oP; however, by those letters they 
would represent their difficulties to see if they could gett any case, 
especially this harvest tyme. And wee desire your Lo^ to beleive 
that it was not ilic intention of the Houses to doe any thing in that 
Ordinance that should in any sort prejudice your anuy, which, 
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under your conduct, by the blessing of God, hath beene aoe pros- 
perous and serviceable to the whole Kingdome, and of which, by 
the same blessing, wee have reason to hope for the sanie good 
service and successe for the future. 

Signed, &e. 
DMhj Humae, 13" Aagaeti, 1644. 

By CoL Fleetwood J who went the 15th instant* 



Xo. 10. — For the Committee of BOTn Kingdomes sitting 
AT Derby House, &q, 

Mr Lords and Gentlemen, 

I received your LopP* letter of the 9th of August, signifying 
your pleasure that I shall take noe more recreutes from the county 
of Essex then necessity shall require, because an intire regiment of 
1000 is to be raysed in that county. I shall obey your Lo^ 
comands, only 1 thinke fit to acquaint your Lo^* what, order I had 
iormerly setled for the recreute of these forces* Those county es out 
of which the regimentea were at first raised I had appointed to 
supply the defectes of such regimentea as were by them raised, and 
1 found this way to give the best satisfaction to the counties, and 
made the soldiers more united among themselves. My owne 
reginiente being raised in E^ex, I thought to have recreuted it 
from thence, it being much weakened through some service it hath 
done, and by reason of sicknes that is amongst them. Yet, your 
LoP" having otherwise ordered it, I shall rather runne the hazard of 
other inconveniences which 1 feare then give a checke to your 
other designes. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am your Lop* most humble servant, 

Makchesteb, 

Llaootaf, I4|h Angitat^ 164*. 
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No. 11.— To THE Earle op Manchester. 

My Lord, 

The state of Prince Rupert's army being other than hee conceived 
when wee wrote last unto you, there being see many of his forces 
marched northward, together with the consideration of your Lo^* 
lettrc ; and the reasons inclosed have caused us to alter our 
SemU party to resolution, and to desire that your LoP will send such a party as 
himior rriuce yQ^ g]^^j| thinlce fitt, to joyne with the forces in our former lettres 
nHTiiito*. expressed to bee sent from Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
Chcslilrc, and Sir Thomas Middleton, and to make what improve- 
ment may bee of those joyned forces to hinder his recreuts, and to 
proceed further as there shall bee occasion and opertunitie offered. 
lUwt of your Tl^e rest of your forces may stay where you thinke fittest for their 

fcwoM t<» Mtiiy recreuts from the Association, and for further service. In the 
whort^ ytui , . ^ , . n. it 

ihlnko tltumt meane tyme wee desire you to keepe constant intelligence both 

'*!'• ^^ul!^ ^'^'^ ^'^^ Scottish army and with the Lord Fairfax, that you may 

KwiNi inU^lH- ^^^ ready for the assistance of Yorkshire, if the forces that are in 

mMHt* with tho Westmorland and Cumberland should againe fall into those parts. 

l^>.KiiirfHxhlM And wee desire also that your LoP will send one thousand foot to 

Hriii>. Abbington with all speed. 

to Abbington. ^Mgnea, &c. 

W. Say and Seale. Jo. Maitland. 

Derby House, 14° Augnsti, 1644. 

By Col. Fleetwood. 



No. 12. — To THE Earle of Manchester. 

My Lord, 

The forces of Ilartfordshire levied upon the new Ordinance 
having received order from us to march to Abbington have this 
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morning sent us word that tliey are upon their inarch j therefore, 
wee desire your LcM' that they may bee part of that 1000 which 
your LoP was to send thither. Your Lo^ may please to appoint 
over them such a major as you shall thinke fitt, or to imbody them 
with other forces to make them a regiment. And for the ibrces of 
Norfolke or Sufiblke, the disposition of the major being by the 
Ordinance left to this Committee, wee desire your Lo^ to appoint 
over tiiem whom you please. But for the Major of Essex, att the 
instant request of the Committee of that county, wee have bestowed 
it upon Major Moore. And for the supplying of the rest of your 
1000 wee have appointed that Colonel! Ayloff's men now att 
Newport shall march thither, which with 200 of your men att 
Aylesbury shall maJce up that number which wee desired for 
Abbington, which wee conceived most convenient in respect of 
their neerenesse to the rendeyvous, and that thereby there will bee 
none drawne from your Lo^' army. Wee have just now received 
the newes (by a lettre from your Lo^ Scout-raastr to Doctor 
Stomes) of the takeing of Sheffield Castle. "Wee blesse God for 
your good succcesscj and give your Lo^ thankes for that good 



ncrtfcfrtlsMiTe 
lev ic a to l*e 
pnrt of 1000 
moo for Ab- 
bington. 



Col Avlors 

and 2(K) nf 
ycmrHttr Aylca- 
barv to make 



service* 



Signed, &c. 

W, Sat and Seale, 



Jo, Maitland* 



Derby Hoaee, 16" Angnsti, 1644, 
By Colonell Fleetwood. 



N"0. 13. — To THE EaRLE of MANCHEgXEE* 



Mr Lord, 

Wee have received from the gentlemen of Yorkshire here in Torkeshiro 
towne the proposition which wee send herewith inclosed^ and doe yXrL^p*^care. 
recommend it and the state of that county to your LoJ*, and desire 
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that by intelligence held with the £arle of Leven and the Lord 
Fairfax (to whom wee have written in like manner) such course 
may bee taken therein as to you (who are nearer the place) shall 
scemo fitt. 

Signed, &c. 

W. Sat and Seale. Jo. Maitland. 

Dorby Itonnr, ai^* Anguati, 1644. 

By the post att night. 



No. U. — Fott the Committee op both Kingdomes. 

I hftvo n>cciviHl your lottros by Maister Harrison, and retume 
your Lo** nuiny humble thanks for the notice you were pleased to 
take of tlu'^so sorvicos which have been lately done by the forces 
umlor my command. I shall desire to doe my uttmost in discharge 
of that trust the rarliameut hath becne pleased to honour mee with, 
anil 1 trust that God will blesse the endeavours of your servantes. 
This day 1 recieved advertisement from my forces that lyes before 
Wingfield Manner, that that place is rendred unto them upon 
composition, soe as I hope I shall now have all my forces together 
to refresh and recreute them, and be ready for any further service 
your LoP" shall comand. In obedience to these last lettres, I shall 
prepare a party to send into Cheshire. But, before I send them 
away, I shall consult with the Committees of Derby and Nottingham, 
to know what assistance they will give, their countryes being now 
free by the takeing of these guarrisons. I shall from tyme to tyme 
give your LoP" an account of the occurency of these parts, and be 
always ready to obey all your comands as. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your LoP» most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

Lincolne, 21th Aug. 1644. 




My Lobb, 

Sir William Waller takes all his forces speedily from Abbingtonj 
and goes T?estward for mj Lord Generairs assistance. Sir Charles 
Gerard and Sir Bay nam. Thiogm©rton (as wee heare) is come out 
of Wales with his forces on this side Batht Sir Francis Dorrington 
hath a thousand horse. ^Tien Sir William Waller is past them, 
Uiey may joyne and bee able to levle men to raise the seige at 
' , Basing, and to remove the Parliament forces now att Abbington, 
any of which will bee of very ill consequence. Wee have therefore 
written to the Committee in Essex to send their new resriment to 
Abbington, understanding from them that as yet they had noe 
direction from your Lo^p. These and your other forces are there 
as part of your army, and to bee joyne d with it when this emergent 
necessitie is over. Wee hope God will soe prosper our affaires in 
the north that your Lo^ may come with your army neare Oxford, 
and then this regiment will bee in a readines for you^ and in the 
meane tyme kept from a long raarch^backward and forward. 

By the Poflt 



Essex regi* 
tiieot ordered 
td tnai^b to 
Abbitigton. 



No» 16. — To THE Eable op Manchester. 



My Lord, 

Wee wrote unto your Lo^ formerly that wee had given order to 
the Committee of Eesex to march to Abbington with their new 
regiment, the forces of Sir W, Waller being to remove from thence 
speedilyi and to bee employed in the west for the assistance of my 
Lord Generall. Thia day wee have received a lettre from that 

CAMD. 8DC. D 
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Committee desireing more cleerly to understand our orders, to whom 
wee have written that our intentions were that they should march 
both horse and foot to Abbington, wherewith wee thought fitt 
likewise to acquaint your LoP. Wee have also given order to 
300 of the Hartfordshire forces to march to Abbington, and the 
remaining two hundred to march to Aylesbury to supply the 
absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Sadler's forces, whom wee have 
sent to Abbington. 

Signed, &c. 

Th. Wharton. Jo. Maitland. 

Derby House, 24« Aug. 1644, 
By Rowland Fankerd att ten att night. 



No. 17. — For the Committee op both EiNODOifES, sitting 
AT Derby House. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

According to your comand I prepared a considerable party of 
hoi-se and dragoones to send into Cheshire, and consulted with the 
Nottingham and Derby Committees what numbers they could aford 
in conjuncture with those whom I should send, but I find that they 
are not able to give any assistance at all. I find likewise, by lettres 
from Sir John Meldrum, that the Lancashire forces, being a very 
great body, and having done very considerable services lately in 
routing the forces of the enemy, are not willing to come out of 
their owne country. I have received this day intelligence, both 
by lettres from Sir William Brereton and others, that Prince 
Bupert is marching southward. Of these things I thought fitt to 
give your Lop* an account, and to knowe your further pleasure, 
whether you will have those horse which I send, to march into 
Cheshire, notwithstanding these advertisements, and that there can 



be Boe assistance expected from Derby and Nottingham. 

Boever your Lop* shall further comand shall be obeyed by 

Your Lqp* most humble servant, 

MANCnESX£B. 
liai^ohio, 26th A tig, 1644. 




No* 18. — Foe the Committee of both Kingbomes, &c. 

Mr Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received your lettre which mentions your coraanding the 
Essex forces to march to Abbington. All your coraandes are very 
willingly obeyed by mee* I have likewise received a lettre from 
your Lo^ with some proposicions that were tendred to you from the 
Yorkeshire gentlemen concerning the rayaiiig of more forces in that 
county, I think e it a very fitt thing, and gave my advice to the 
Lord Fairfax at my first comeing into those partes that it was of 
absolute necessity to raise a good strength, I am certaine the 
condicion of those partes are such as they have not only oportunity 
to raise men, but alsoe meanes to defray the charge, I shall not 
further trouble your LoP" at this tyme, but restj 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your Lo^* most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

, 27 Aug. 1644. 




No- 19< — To the Eable of Manchester. 



Mt Lord, 

Wee have here inclosed sent to your Lo^ the informations wee Wee donU not 
have this day received from Lancashire and Cheshire, Wee doubt ?.P*r^ ^^^ ^ 
not but according to our former direction you have sent a party to drum &x\d ^ir 
joyne with Sir John Meldrum and Sir William Brereton and to ^^i-^^^^^e- 
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suppresse the forces with Prince Rupert by the [aid^] of the forces 
from Westmoreland. Wee recomend to your especiall care that 
such a party may bee forthwith sent as may prevent this great and 
growing mischeife, and that your Lo? would carefully observe the 
desires in our former letters sent to you concerning Prince Rupert's 
army. 
Derbj Hoiue, 27« AngDSti, 1644. 

By the Post. 



No. 20. — To THE Earle op Manchester. 

. Wee have herewith sent you copies of our lettres from my Lord 

Lo»ofLord Generall Sir W. Waller and CoUonel Middleton, whereby your 
wSSJ^Md^* LoP will understand the condition of our affaires in the West. By 
Col. Middle- your lettres of the 26th of this instant wee perceive your intelligence 
° *' is that Prince Rupert with his force is marching southward, with 

marc^soSSi; which our informations doe concurre, and that, the Lancashire and 
^medwith Westmoreland horse being joyned with him, hee is a considerable 
party; is con- body, which may distresse the party with Colonel Middleton, and 
nderable. j^y calling off* that party will in probability ruine the army with 

my Lord Generall. Wee therefore, upon serious debate, conceive 
your whole it most necessary if Prince Rupert do march upwards, that your 
army npp to Lqp ^i^^ your whole army doe march towards Woodstocke, which 

wee conceive the readiest way to assist our forces in the West, but 
onr f Jr^shi^ wee leave it unto your LoP; and wee earnestly desire you that 
the West. notwithstanding any seige or secreute you would (leaving sufficient 

forces to secure your association) with speed march accordingly. 

But if Prince Rupert come upp with his horse onely, wee desire 
horse onely your horse may forthwith goe on and your foote follow, because in 
l^tt'^ow^horae probability the tyme of releife of the party with Coll. Middleton 

march and , ^, , . ,,^ 

foote follow. ' Blank in MS. 
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and my Lord Generall^a army will bee past before your foote can 
come upp. But if upon good intelUgeiiGe your Lo^p doe find that 
Prince Kupert with bia forces doe not march upwards, wee desire 
your LoPP will then send a considerable party to joyne with the 
Cheshire and other forces. And for the other part of your army, 
besides the party Bent into Cheshire and those left to secure your 
association, wee offer this to your consideration, that your Lop with 
the rest of your forces will speedily come upp to Abbington where 
two of your regiments will bee, in which parts wee very much 
want forces for the publique good ; and where your forces may doe 
very great service and your recruites goe on. For this last 
particular if you approve of it wee desire you speedily to putt itt 
into execution j if not ^ wee desire speedily to heare from you. 
Tkxhj House, 2^" Aug. 1644, 

By Gardner* 



No. 2L— To THJE EaBLE of MAlfGH£ST£R. 



My Lord J 

Upon information given us that Sir John Norwich and the horse 
under his command had beene for a long tyma out of any employ, 
ment, wee sent for him to this Committee, and gave him orders to 
march to Abbington ; but, being informed by him that his horse 
was a part of your Lo^' army, wee altered our resolutions, and 
ordered him with all expedition to march to your Lo^'P, which hee 
accepted very willingly and promised to performe. It is now above 
a moneth since hee received our orders, and wee doe not under- 
stand as yet that hee hath putt them in execution. We doc there- 
fore desire your Lo* to command him speedily to repaire unto your 
armyt and obey such orders as hee shall receive from your Lo^*, 
which, if hee shall neglect to doe, wee desire your Lo^p to cashierc 
him of his charge, and to take such course as you shall thinke fitt 
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to secure the horse under his command, and their armes for the 
service of the State. 

Signed, &c. 

NOBTHUMBEBLAKD. Jo. MaTTLAKD. 
Derby Home, 29 Angnsti, 1644. 

By Rouland Fankeard. 



No. 22. — To THB Eable op Manchbstbb. 

My Loud, 

By the enclosed copie of my Lord Grenerall's letter your Lo** 
NiMHiMiUy of will sec the state of our affaires in the west, and the necessity of your 
ww^'wilrtll »pccdy march that way with all the forces you can, according to our 
former orders. Wee desire you with all expedition to bend your 
course that way, and wee hope there will bee such union and 
agreement among yourselves, and all differences soe composed and 
forgotten, as shall enable them to prosecute the warre effectually 
to an happy and speedy end. Wee have given order to the rest of 
our forces to come to a rendez-vous for the joynt prosecution of 
the warre. 

Signed, &c. 
Derby Hoiue, V Septembris, 1644. 

By John Arnold att five att night, and a duplicate of this by 
Mr. Binding att eleven att night. 



No. 23.— To THE Eable of Manchesteb. 

Mr LoBD, 
Wee have received informacion that the forces that were with 
Prince Bnpert Prince Rupert are marched toward Bristoll. Wee therefore desire 
witfd Bristoll. your Lo^P to send all the horse you can spare with all expedition 
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to Abbington (leaving onely soe many aa may serve to march upp Send all the 
With your foot), with which, and the rest of your horses, wee desire g™ [q^aiT^ 
you will also march according to our former orders. And for those bmgtoQ* 
forces that are gone toward Cheshirej wee desire (seeing the forces 
that lately fought with Sir William Brereton'a are marched away) 
that you will give order to them to march the nearest way forth- 
with to Abbington. 

Signed, &G, ♦ 

Northumberland, Jo. Maitland. 

Derhj Honae^ 2** Sepeambria, 1614. 

One by Mr. Potter, another by the Post, third by R. Fankeard How wid when 

on Tuesday att night September the ^^^ 



No< 24. — For the Committee op both Kingdomes, &c. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received your lettre of the 29 of Aug* and shall observe 
youT comands in marching towards you as soone as 1 can* I had 
designed a party of horse and dragooncs for Cheshire* and they 
were 20 miles onward of their march. But receiving lettres from 
Sir William Brereton which doe assure me of the Prince's being 
gone out of those parts, and hia horse and foote gotten very neare 
Bristall by the way of Wales^ I have recalled my horse and 
dragooneSf and intend to march with all the force I have to 
Abbington « I shall from tyme to tyme give yonr LoPP* an account 
of my marches J and shall obey your Lot" comands as 

Your LoP* most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

UncolnA, 2" Sept. 1644, 
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No. 25. — Fob the Committee of both Eingdomes, &c. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

1 have received your lettre of the second of September, and 
likewise the duplicate thereof. I shall obey your comands, and am 
now upon my march. As soone as I can get some money, which 
I have sent for, and expect it to morrow night or Thursday, I shall 
then send away before me to Abbington as many of the horse as 
shall be judged convenient to be spared from the.foote, and, with 
the rest of the horse and foote, I shall make what haste I can to 
Abbington according to your comandes. I am. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

Lincolne, 4? Sept. 1644. 



No. 26.— For the Committee op both Eingdomes, &c. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received your LoP* lettre of the third of this instant and 
am making what hast possibly I can to obey your comands. I 
quarter this night at Bowme, and shall have, God willing, all those 
forces of horse and foote to morrow night quartered at Peterborough 
or Stamford, and soe to Huntington; for it is of absolute necessity 
wee march that way in regard of money and other necessaryes 
which wee want and hope to be supplied of them there. I intend, 
God willing, to be at Huntington to-morrow night my selfe to get 
in readinesse all things that shall be wanting for the horse, that I 
may send them away before the foote, and shall march away with 
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the foote and the rest of the horse as ^t as possibly I can to 
Abbington, My Lords and Gentlemen I shall be always ready to 
obserye your comands as^ 

Your LoP* most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

Boome, 5* Sept. 164i. 



No. 27. — ^FoB THE Committee of both Kingdome8» &c* 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I received this morning your Lo^ lettre, together with a copy of 
my Lord Generairs lettre, which gives a very sad account of his 
present condition, of the which I have a very deepe scUBe, The Lord's 
arme is not ehortned though wee be much weakned. I trust he will 
gives us a happy recovery. I shall, with all the speed I can, march 
in observance of your former orders* I cannot expect to have any 
recreutes, being I am to march soe sudden from these partes, which 
will be a great disappointing to me considering the weakenes of 
these forces. I ehall from tyme to tyme acquaint your Lot* with 
mj marches* Concerning those differences which your LoP" .take 
notice to be amongst some of this army, I hope your Lot* shall 
fijide that I shall take such care as, by the blessing of God, nothing 
of the publiqne service shaU be retarded. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I am 

Your LoP* most humble servant, 

MANCHESfEE. 

Hontmgioiip Sept. 6^ 1644. 
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No. 28.— To THE Earlb of Manchester. 

My Lord, 
Counties Wee have written to all the countyes of your Association to speed 

hasten your away the remainder of the forces assigned to your LoPP for recreuts, 
recruites. qj. otherwise; a copie whereof wee send inclosed, and desire your 
Appoint some LoPP to give your orders accordingly, and appoint some officers to 
cwXct^Siem. conduct them to your LoPP, and not retard your march. 

Signed, &c. 
Derby House, 9*» September, 1644. 



By John Preistly. 



No. 29. — To my Lord op Manchester. 

My Lord, 

Wee have received agayne this day intelligence that the horse 

of my Lord Generall, under the command of Commissary Generall 

Behre and Behre, and those with Lieutenant-Generall Middleton, are joyned 

iovn^*^^ together, and are marching toward Somerton and Weymouth, 

Foote on their And that the foote were all come as farre as Okehampton, towards 

ISptonf^^*^" Southampton, where there will bee both armes and cloathes for 

them, and wee hope tkere will bee speedily a very good army on 

King intends foote agajrne. The King intends with his army to march to 

Oxford if he can get through. Therefore wee desire your LoPp 

to make all the expedition you can possible to Abbington, and to 

give us advertisement of your marches as you proceed. 

Derby Honse, 11° Tbris. 1644. 

By Binding att nine att night. 
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To. 30, — Foe the Committee of both King domes. 

My Loeps akd Gentlemen, 

I have received your Lot« lettre of the 21tli of this instant, 
together with the votes of both Houses of Parliament, the which 1 
shall readily obey. I am now upon my march to Reading accord- 
ing to your former orders, I have already written to Sir William 
Waller to give him an account where I intend to be according to 
your orders I and 1 shall from tyme to tyme keepe as an exact 
intelligence with him as I can. Your LqP* shall not need to feare 
any disagreement on my part in point of comand. The only 
difficulty I lookc upon (which I hope your Lqp* will take into your 
consideracion), that when wee doe joyne wee may have such a 
considerable strength as may keepe up tlie reputacion of an army. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I am 

Your LoP" humble servant, 

Manchester. 

W«tfon]| 22 Sept. lUi, 



No, 31, — To THE Earle of Makchester. 



My Lord, 

By the order enclosed your Lopp will see the resolucion of the 
House of Commons concerning your march j and what they expect 
in reference to that order, which wee have therefore sent your Lopp, 
and doe most earnestly desire you that according to that order and 
OttT former requests your Lo^^ will speed your march into the west. Speed i^oor 
The enemies horse wee heare are come to Bridgwater, the foote ^r^'^^'i J.^^'rd^ ^ 
to Crediton, and cotneing eastward. Your Lopp was present att our ingtoyoar 
debates and doe know tlie neceseitie of this service. Wee deaire by Hooac, 
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the meflBenger to heaxe from joo. The Hoiue of Commons will 
expect a dajlj knowledge of yoor Lo^* punning thdr deares. 
Derbj House, 24- Sepcb*. l^^M. 

By Mr. Binding. 



No. 32. — Fob the Right Hoko&able the Committee of 

BOTH KlXGDOMES, Ac 

Mt Lords aio) Gextlemex, 

I have received your Lo** lettrc, together with the vote of the 
House of Commons. It is very probable that that House and your 
LoP* may be informed of my being at Uxbridg; for the bridge of 
Maydenhead being broken, I am constrayned to stay untill it be 
8oe mended as that I may passe over; which my carpenters enfbrmed 
me could not be done untill this night. This also being the fast day 
I thought it a duty to seeke God. Your Lo** may be assured that 
I shall march as soone as with any conveniency I can, and, there- 
fore, I shall desire that favour &om your Lo^ that my former 
observances to your commands may somewhat prevaile in lessening 
the opinions of my backwardnesse to obey your comands. I was 
present at some of the debates which your LoP* mention, and your 
LoP* know what my humble opinion was. I am still of the same 
minde, that if the King be upon his march, in that condition that I 
see those armyes in, you doe expose us to scome, if not to mine; 
but, my Lords, when my sense is delivered I shall obey as farre as 
in me lyes. Your LoP" desire me to send my horse before me 
westward. Your LoP* know that you have comanded most of my 
horse and some foote and dragoones to Banbury. I have with me 
but a com pleat number to guard the foote that are with me. Your 
LoP* shall have a dayly account of my pursuing your orders. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I am your humble servant, 

Manchester. 

llarfeild, 25 ^ept. 1644. 
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No. 33. — To THE Earle of Mahchester. 

My Loed, 

Wee receiTed your lettre, and doe assure ourselyea jour LoPP 
will speedily march with your forces westward. But where your 
LoPP writes of this Committee*3 ordering most of your horse, some 
dragooners and foote, our orders were because of the forces of 
PriEce Rupert about Eveaholme, and the enemies entring your 
Association, that 1500 of your horse and dragoones should stay 
about Oxford; but how many dragoones was left to your pl^sure, 
and out of which 1 500 your LoPP might send &ome into Lincolne- 
shire soe they exceed not 500 j and all the rest of your horse and 
foote were forthwith to march into the West, and your horse to goe 
on before your foote, excepting soc many horse as shall bee necessary 
to march with your foote, 

Derbj House, 2G** Scptembria, 1644. 

By John Preistly att eight att night and duplicate. 



Our orders 
were in regard 
of Bopert att 



1500 hoxm aad 
drfl|^Des to 
stay about 
Oxford. 

All the reft to 
niftTch into th« 
We«t. 



No. S4. — Foe the Right Honourable, &c 

Mt Loeds anp Gehtlemen, 

I have received your letter and shall with what I can obey your 
comands. I hope you wiil be careftiU to hasten such forces as 
were in your intentions to sendj for these that are with me are not 
a strength sufficient to hazard the issue of our aSkyres upon. This 
day most of my forces are to passe over at Maydenheadj which they 
could not have done sooner. I have sent 500 horse into Lincoln- 
shire. I have left Lieut,-Generall CronQweirs regiment of horse at 
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Banbury with 3 companyes of dragooiies and 7 companyea of foote. 
The rest of the horse and foote are with mee, I am, 
My Lor da and Gentlemen, 

Your Lo'^ most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

Uarfeild, 27 Sapt UiL 



No. 35,— To THE Eaele or Makchesteb, 



Sir Tliomws 

rtmrchud from 
Nuwarke. 

U 8oe, Col. 
Fleetwood to 
retume out of 
liucolneBliiire. 



To left^e 1500 
borsfl and 
ilragDo^ea 
akmt Oxford. 



TJanallpoflSibk 
expedition in 
jour march 
WoetwutL 



Sir. W.Waller 
to iUj about 
, BhAEabnrj if 
, the King atAja 
westward. 



Mt Loed, 

Wee have received information from Lieutenani-Generall 
Cromwell lliat Sir Thomas Glemham with 21 col[ou]rB of horse 
and dragooncs is marched from Newarke by Aahby^ as it is beleived 
with an intention to raise the seige at Banbury or joyne with 
Prince Rupert Wee have written to Coloncll Fleetwood, if that 
information shall prove true, to returne with the 500 horse sent 
into Lincolneshire under hiB command, to such place as Lieutenant- 
Generail Cromwell shall appoint for his assistance against them- 
selves. Wee wrote unto your Lo^ formerly to leave onely about 
Oxford 1 ,500 horse and dragoones, and with all the rest of your 
forces^ horse and fuot, to march westward, and to send your horse 
before your foot, leaving onely with your foot a sufEclent guard. 
According to the order of the House of Commons, the copie whereof 
is here inclosed^ wee againe desire your LoP to use all possible 
expedition in your march westward ^ and to send your horse before 
your foot, leaving onely with your foot a sufBcient guard, which 
wee conceive five hundred to bee upon consideracion of the informa^ 
tions wee have received concerning the marching of the King's 
forces eastward 9 andof thewaies and meanes to oppose their designea. 
Wee have thought fitt to write to Sir W. Waller that if the King's 
force& shall continue westward that hee stay about Shaftsbury, if 
hee can doe it with safety. And il' the King shall march aastwuKl, 
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that hee come to Marlborough or t^le^eabouts^ to which places my 
Lord General 1 (according aa hee shall heare of the King's motions) 
is to send 1 ,500 of liis horse, or at least soe many as hee can have in 
readinesse ; and wee doe likewise desire your Lop to send your horse send j<mt 
(soe many as may guard your foote excepted) to the same places ^f ^^^1%*^ 
Shaftsbury or Marlborough, according as you shall understand of Marlborow^* 
the motions of the King's forces. Wee have desired my Lord 
Generall to send .his foot to Newbury, to which place wee desire 
your LoP to cause your foot to march ; and wee shall use oui best 
endeavours to hasten thither the citty forces, 
Derbjr Utmm, 2S'' Septcmhris, 1644. 

By Mr. Butler. 



No. 36. — For the Committee of both Kinqdomes, &c. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am now at Readings and have received letters from Sir William 
Waller by which he advertises mee of his being at Shaftsbury with 
a reasonable good body of horse and dragoones, but the foote which 
he had with him he ha£h beene inforced to divide into Plymouth 
and the port townes of those county es, soe as he hath none or but 
few with him. 1 believe, therefore, your LoJ"" will not think it 
wisdome in mee, nor to stand with the safety of the present con- 
dition of your afiaires, to march further with soe inconsiderable a 
strength as I have. Since I came hither I have made some inquiry 
into the strength of Abbington, and I heare that it is in such a 
condition as I much feare it will not be a place for you to rely 
upon. This towne is of very great consequence, and it is a great 
prejudice that the fortificaiioni have beene soe neglected. I am 
much troubled to heare of the enemyes over running most part of 
Lincolneshire, It cannot but much distract and distress those 
associated county es. I heare that the King with his strength was 
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expected at Sherborne on Friday last If he march ipeedily into 
these partes it will conceme your LoP* to have your forces in aa 
good a posture as you can. Mj Lords and GeDllemen, I eball 
alwayea desiro to approve my selfe 

Your most humble servant, 

Manchestee* 

Ecadingp 2^ Sept. 1644, 

POSTSCBIPT, — Since I wrote the other part of my letter I have 
intelligence that Prince Rupert w come to Welles, and that a 
good party of the Kinge*s horse bend their march for Malborough. 
I sent this day to view the Castle of Duningtonj and I am informed 
that there is little probability of taker ng it without more tyme then 
it is probable they will have. There are very good gunns, which 
if they be not tymely brought off they may be in danger to be lost. 
Your LoP* will finde that if the King inarch into these partes 
Abbington will not be able to resist him, but those men will be a 
prey unto him* I thought it my duty to give your Lo^* this 
account, and I referre the determining what shall be done unto your 
LoP* wisedomes. 



No. 37. — Foe the Committee of both KrNGDOMEs, &c 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received your LoP" lettre of the 28th of this instant^ by 
which I perceive your Lo*'* have given order for the recalling of 
Colonel Fleet woo Je'fl regiment of horse, which I had appointed to 
goe into Lincolnshire to their assiBtance. The number I appointed 
was by your LqP* com and, and therefore I hope I have not erred in 
it. I shall be very glad if those parties may be in such a eondicioa 
as they may not want such a strength to releive them, I am mis- 
informed if the enemy within these few dayes be not broken into 
Lindsey Coste, and plundered and spoyled the country of Lindsey^ 
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ioe farre as Louthe, soe as most of the people of tho^e partes are 
fled into Boston for their safety. According to your LoP* former 
orders I have left about Oxford Lieutenant-Generall Cromwelles 
regiment of liorse and three troopeg of dragoones, with the rest of 
the horse and foote I am marched thus farre westward. Most of 
mj horse are quartered betwixt Newberry and Easing. I did in 
my last lettre to your LoP* take the bouldnessc to acquaint you how 
unsafe I thought it for me to marcli further then this place with 
soe small a number of foote aa I yet have with me. When any 
further strength shall be gathered together in these parts I shall 
be very ready to doe the best service 1 can. Your LoP* very well 
know the obligacion I haue to those countyes who haucj as farre as 
in them lay, put this trust upon mee. I receive from them dayly 
lettrea expressing their great trouble that their forces are drawne 
lioe farre from them; and your Lol^* well know that by Ordinance 
f of Parliament these forces are not to be comanded any whether but 
with the consent of the Comitteea of the Associacion* The Com it tee 
for SuSblke sent mee some reasons why they did conceive the distance 
of these forces might be of sad consequence to them, the which I 
send your Lot* here inclosed j it being a duty which T owe both 
to your LoP* and to them to represent things cleerly and plainly 
unto you I and to desire that your comanda may be such as that in 
giveing obedience to your Lop» I may discharge my duty towards 
them who have placed this trust in me for their owne security. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I am 

Your LoP* most humble servant ^ 

Manchester. 

Retidmg, 30* Sept, 1644. 



No. 38,^^To THE Eaule of Manchestee, 



Mr Lord, 

Sending 



this bearer, Mr. CuUemhurg, Chcife Engineere, to T^fr- Cultcn- 



view the towne of Reading and to give his judgment concerning ^^^^h ^ ^^^^ 
CABfD* soi;. P 
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the fortificacion thereof, wee doe recommend him to your &vour,* 
desiring your LoP to speake in his behalfe with the Committee 
there, that when hee shall give his opinion therein meanes may bee 
providing for the perfecting thereof, and himselfe favoured for his 
safe journey from thence to Abbington. 
Derby House, 30» Septemb-, 1644. 



No. 39.— To THE Earle op Manchester. 

My Lord, 

Your LoP» lettre of the 30th of September from Beading wee 
have received, and touching the orders of this Committee for 
recalling of Colonell Fleetwood's regiment of horse, they were 
conditionall upon information from Lieutenant-Grenerall Cromwell 
that Sir Thomas Glemham with 21 colours of horse was marched 
from Newarke by Ashby to joyne with other forces, which if it 
should have proved true Colonell Fleetwood was to retume, and 
not otherwise. Wee have upon receipt of your hd^ lettre written 
to Colonell Fleetwood, if that former information doe not prove 
true and the enemie bee still in Lincolneshire, to proceed in his 
journey to Lincolneshire, and there to use his best endeavours 
against the enemie and for the secureing of those parts. Wee have 
likewise thought fitt to renew our former desires to your LoPP to 
Send your Send your horse and foot according to our former orders. Your 
accordinir to*^ ^^ ^^^ receive here inclosed a copie of the Ordnance past both 
onr former Houses, according to the intent whereof wee are considering of 
persons and instrucions wherewith your LoPP shall bee acquainted 
speedily. 

Derby Uoose, I* Octobria, 1644. 
By his LoP* owne messenger. 
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No. 40, — To THE EaRLE op MANCnESTER, 

My Lord, 

Having taken into consideration how prejudiciall delajes have 
alwfti^ proved to the publique service, and liow necessary it is that 
your LoP should advance speedily westward, wee have thought litt 
againe to renew our desires to your Lo^ to send your horse and foot Send janr 
according to our former orders, which wee hope you will doe with ^^^^'J^!. ^^ 
that expedition that wee ehall not need to iterate y tt againe to your former ordera, 
LoPP. Wee have sent your Lop here inclosed a copic of my Lord 
Generall's lettre with our answer to the same, and of the information 
wee have received from Sir William Waller. 

Derl>jr Houie, 2^ Ortobria, 164*- 

By Mr, Binding, 



No. 4L — For the Comittee of both Kikgdomes, &c. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

Since my last letter to your LoP" I have received a lettre from 
Sr Wilham Waller, by the which he certifies me that the King is 
mai^hing eastward. I had it likewise from my owne acoutes that 
he quartered upon Wednesday night five miles on this side Dor- 
chester, and that he marches very fast* It ia thought hy the most 
and it is reported at Oxford that he will come by Newberry and 
Abbington, and soe to Oxford* Others think he will bend hie 
course to Winchester, but it is most probable that he will come thia 
way ; and therefore I thinke it may be very necessary to hasten the 
marching of the Citty foote up h ether* I shall be ready to doe 
the best service I can with those forces I have, and therefore I have 
Bent Lient,-GeneraU Cromwell to make what hast he can unto me 
witli those horse and dragoones that are with him, 'J'hisgentlemani 
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Colonell Sparrow, coming this day to lue and acquainting me with 
the condition of Abbington, I thought it my duty to desire him to 
wayte upon your Lop* and to make a true rekciou to you of it, 
considering I had intelligence of the Kinges march this way. 
Your Lot™ may be pleased to thinke of sending downe match and 
powder for your forces in these partes, for I have lessened my store 
I brought with me by furnishing of them, and I shall not have 
enough to serve them and my selfe, I shall dilligently inquire after 
the Klng^s motions and give your Lo*** an accompt of them. 
My Lorda and Gentlemen, I am 

Your LoP" most humble servant, 
Manqhesteh. 

Reading, ^ OctdhT. 1644. 

I desire to know your Loi*" pleasure whether you will have my 
horse goe to Malbo rough. 



No. 42, — Foe the Comittee of both Kingdomes, &€. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received your Lo^** lettrcs, by which I perceive your LoJ^ 
Temaine unsatisfied with mee for my not marching further west- 
ward. In a lettre lately to your LoP* I did humbly represent my 
condicion to you. I have since that time received other lettrea 
from the county of Norfolke by which they represent unto rae their 
feares with their desires that their forces may not be carryed aoe 
fane from them as they heard they were intended ; and they did 
request me to improve my interest in effecting their desires, other- 
wise they feared they should be disabled as to fuither tecruites or 
payments of mony. I should faile in my duty both to them and 
your Lo^ if I should not declare this unto you. As to ray marching 
iurther westward, which I conceive is to Kewberry, because I had 
intlmacion in a letter that that place was appointed for a rendezvous 
for my Lord Generalles foote and mine. 1 have ordered two 
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regiments of f bote to lye in Newberry, which ia more then the towne 
can well hold with those forces tliat are there already of Major-Generall 
Bi^owne'e. The rest of my foot are quartered in this towne and the 
villages hereabouts, and they shall be within a dayes march of the 
rendezvous, I confesse I have ordered it in this manner because it 
gives some satisfaction to the county es who intrust mec and it 
refreshes the foote, for whom I have not as yet mooy nor clothes, 
which I expect within few dayes. As for those horse your Lo^ 
appoint me to send to Malborough, they are thus disposed at this 
present i Fower troopes I have sent to Baseing at the earnest request 
of the Comittee of that county ; nine troopes lye quartered as near 
Newberry as they well can, that they may be assistant either to 
Newberry or Abbington if there be occasion. The rest of those 
that are with mee lye quartered about this towne. There are 
twenty troopes of horse and dragoones with Lie ut.^ General 1 
Cromwell about Banbury according to your Ld^* comand. Since I 
came into these partes I have in what way I could beene serviceable 
to those guarrisoncs. I received this day a Icttre from Major- 
Generall Browne, which p according to his desire, I thinke fitt to 
send unto your Lo^"- My Lords and Gentlemen, I hope the 
publique shall not suffer by my delay es, for I hope it shall appear 
that I shall not be the last at the rendezvous your Lo^' have 
appointed. I intend (God willing) to goe myselfe to morrow to 
Newberry > but shall be here againe by Saturday. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I am 

Your Lo^ moat humble servant, 

[Makchester.] 
Keadmgp S'' Octobrifl, 1644. 



No. 43, — To THE Eahle op Manchesteb. 

Mt Lord, 

Wee are advertised from Major-Generall Browne that hee, by a 
lettre from the Comittee of Essex^ understands that Colonell 
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Sparrowes regiment ia to recreut your L** and to bee putt under 
new officers. In regard of the consequence of tlie keeping the 
towne of Abbington, Tiirhere that regiment is employed » wee have 
written to the Committee of Essoz that they will take Bome other 
course for your Lo?' recreuts, and that the same regiment may not for 
the present bee broken, but left as it is for the service of Abbmgton, 
from which it cannot bee as yet spared. Wee desire also that you 
will keepc a constant intelligence with Sir W. Waller and my 
Lord Generall ; and, their horse being now joyned, you will soe 
order the march of your horse as you may also joyne with them in 
one body att such place as shall bee most fitt, and to give na speedy 
notice of what you doe herein. The brigade of the cittie is appointed 
to march on Monday next; wee desire your Lo^ to appoint two 
troopes of your horse to bee ready to meet them when they shall bee 
at Colebrooke* They are^ by the order of the House, to bee joyned 
to your Lo^ or Sir W. Waller, and wee have appointed thorn to 
joyne with your Lo^* Wee have also appointed a troope of horse 
of Coloncll Washbome's to attend that brigade, and desire your LoP 
to appoint tbe troope of Captayne Middleton to bee another to 
attend them, unlesse your Lo^ knowea some cause to the contrary, 
and then wee desire you to appoint some other troope as your 
LoP please for that service, 
Derby Hooae, 4' Octobriflt 1G44* 



No. 44.— FoH THE Comittee of botd Kingdomes, &c. 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

I have received your LoP" lettre of the 4th of October. As 
concerning that regiment under Colon ell Sparrow the Comittee 
for Essex doe much desire that I would take it for part of recreutes 
for my regiment- But 1 shall not take upon mee the disposeing of 
it without your Lo** approbation, and shall expect some other 
course to be taken for my recreutes. I doe observe your Lo^ 
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comandfl in keeping constant correspondence with my Lord 
General! and Sir William Wallen Most of my horse are quartered 
in HuQgerford and thereaboutes* And I have written to Sir 
William Waller to let him know that npon any occasion, if he will 
appoint whether they shall come to him, they shall be ready to 
serve him* I have appointed two troopes to be ready to wayte 
upon the citty brigade when they shall be at Colebrooke. As for 
C&ptaine Middleton^s troope I left it at Huntington to be recreated^ 
and he is now there. And I beleive those parts at this tyme are in 
soe great fearea as if I ^sll call him from thence it may prove 
inconvenient, but if your Lop* please to comand raee I shall doe it, 
being always ready to observe your LoP* comands aa 

Your Lo^" most humble servant, 

Mahchesteb. 

Reading, 5" Octob. 1644. 



No. 45. — To THE Earle of Manchester. 



Mt Lord, 

Upon consideracion of the Information wee have received from 
Sir William Waller, whereof this enclosed is an extract, wee have 
thought fitt to desire your Lo^" without any further delay to send 
all your horse to joyne with ray Lord Generall and Sir William 
Waller's, leaving onely 500 about Banbury and 500 to guard your 
foot I concerning which wee have likewise written to Lieut.* Generall 
Cromwell, whereof wee desire your LoPp to have extraordinary care 
that it may bee put speedily in execution, and to give us from tyme 
to tyme notice of your proceedings. Upon advertisement of the 
Burprizall of Crowland wee have written to the Comittee of 
Cambridge to send 300 foot to Horsey bridge to keepe that passcj 
or to such place as Lieut, -Governor Treton or Colonel Walton shall 
appoint And if any recreuts intended for your Lo^ may bee in 
readinesse to send them to the Isle of Ely, and to call in the 
countrey thither and to the towne of Cambridge, Wee have 
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Ukewjm inilteii to ll^e Yorkshire, NottiiighmiD, md JhihjAire 
ToreeSf which are jojued in Lincoloiire with jour Lo^* forces, to 
attend the enemies forces in those parts. Upon receipt of your Lo^ 
lettre of the [5th] of this mstant, wherrin your Lo*" doth mfarnie 
us that Captaine Uiddlcton^s troope is att Huntmgdon, wee desire 
fo/at Lo^ to leave that troepe to bee deposed of hj the ComiUee 
of Carobiidge for opposeing the enemie that is now &IIeii into their 
AMOCtatioiL These two troops which jour Lo? hath appointed to 
attend the Citty brigade wee desiie that they may bee sent to Cole- 
brookc against the morrow att night to convey the [tTain of 
artillery] to Beading, lo bee sent to my Lord Generall's army, 
which wee desire your Lo^ to keepe safely till your Lo^ shall under- 
stand from my Lord Generall to what place to send i^e same, 

Derbj Hoose, 7° OctobriAf 1644. 
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No* 46. — To THE EaBLE of IHAirCHE8TEK, 

My Lobds, 

According to our former orders we desire your Lo"*, if your horse 
bee not already marched^ to send them speedily npp to Sir William 
Waller* Your Lo^ will receive here inclosed the Order of the 
House of Commons for your Lo^ marching forthwith westward 
with your forces, which we desire you accordingly to pursue with 
all expedition ; for the more safe conveighing of my Lord Genemll's 
trayne of artillery and other carriages we have appointed those two 
troopes sent by your Lo^ to Colebrooke to come to Bralnford, from 
whence they are to convey the same to your Loi*. And wee desire 
your Lo* to send other two troopes to Colebrooke on Thursday 
night to attend the Cittie Brigade. 

DcThy IlotiJie, 8** Octobrb, 1644, 

By Hanbury, sen. 
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Ko. 47.^ — ^FoR THE Committee op both Eingdomes, &c. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received your Lo^* letter, together with an order of the 
House of Commons, by which I am directed to march westward, 
I have often received orders from the House of Commons for my 
marching westward^ but they never designed any place to which I 
should march* I have received comands from your Lo^* formerly 
to march with my foote to Newberry, which was the place your 
Lof» did designe for a rendezvous of my Lord General I 's foote, the 
Citty forces, and these forces of the associated countyes. According 
your LoP" comands inj foote have beene, and are still ready at any 
time within a few bowers to be at the rendezvous. If it be your 
LoP' intention that I should march further then the place you first 
appointed^ if you please to assigne the place whither you will have 
me to march I shall obey your comands. I have according to your 
Lo^* comands ordered two more troopes to march to morrow night 
to Colebrooke- I did yesterday send orders to those horse that lay 
at Hungerford to march to Salisbury^ and that they ehould give 
notice to Sir W, Waller of their readiness to obey his comands. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I am. 

Your Loi** humble Servant, 

Manchester. 

Ecftding, r Octob, 1644, 

Since I writt this letter 1 received intelligence from Sir W* 
Waller that the King is advancing with his arniyj and that he 
intends to retreat according to your LoP' orders to Marlborough, 
1 only offer this as my humble opinion to you that the sooner your 
foote come up altogether it will be the more advangeous to your 
affaires. 
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No* 48.— To The Eable of Mahch ester. 
Mr Lord, 

Wee understand by the postseript of your Lo*** letter of the 9th 
of thk instant, that the Kmg*s army is marching eastward, upon 
consideration whereof wee have thought 6tt to desire your Low 
by correspondence with my Lord Generall to agree betweene 
yourselves upon a convenient place where ycur foote may meet 
together soe as they may best keepe the King's army westward* 
Wee shall use our best endeavours to hasten the citty forces to 
follow you speedily* Your Lop will receive here inclosed the vote 
this day past the House of Commons* 
Derbj House, 10* Octobrw, 1644. 

By Craven* 
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No. 40. — To THE Eable of MaNCHE3TEB. 
My LoRDj 

Having received certaine of the King*s advance with all his 
forces, wee thinke it fitt to send what forces wee can to oppose 
his march. And therefore desire you immediately to give order to 
the horse of the regiment of Lieutenant Generall Cromwell that 
are left behind att or about Banbury, or any of your LoP* horse 
that are there, that they forthwith with all expedition march up to 
the rest of your horse to goe along with the rest of the horse iti 
this service according to former directions. Wee desire your LoJ* 
according to our former orders by correspondence with my Lord 
Generall to agree upon a convenient place where your Ibrces may 
meet together, soe as they may best keepe the King's forces west- 
ward, and will bee most for the advantage of the publique service, 
and soe to looke to the enemies motions as you may not bee hindered 
to joyne with my Lord Generall for that end- 

Derby Hoiuc, 11° Octobrb, 1644. 

By Mr. Potter. 
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No. 50* — For thk Comittee of both King domes, &c* 

My Loedb and Gentlemen, 

I Imve received your Lo^' letter of the 10th of this instant^ aud 
flhall accordingly send unto my Lord Generall to koow where he 
will comand me to wayte upon him with those foote I have here- 
1 have likewise received a vote of the Flouse of Commons which 
orders me to observe such orders a3 I shall from tyme to tyrae 
receive Irom your Lo"**, which I am ready to obey. 1 sent my 
horse, according to your Lo''** comands, towards Salisbury, but upon 
the receipt of a letter from Sir W, Waller, by which he gave mce 
notice he was marched from Shaftesbury towards Marlel>orough, I 
called backe my horse to their former quarters, which were neare 
unto Marlborough* This day I heard from Sir W* Waller, and 
he desires me to send my horse to Woodford, which accordingly I 
ahall doe. I heare the King with his army is about Bland ford. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I am, 

Your Ld^ most humble servant, 

Manchester. 

Beftdiog, 11* OctoU. 1641. 

I heare that my Lord Generairs traine of artillery will be heare 
this night I shall immediatly give my Lord Generall notice of it. 



No. 5L — FoH THE Committee of both KjNGooMEd, &c. 

Mt Lordb and Gentlemen, 

1 have received your letter of the 11th of this instant. I can give 
you this account, that I have kept inteUigence with Lieut. -Generall 
Cromwell, and as I have heard of the King's advance T have sent 
him advertidemt thereof and wished him to advance hitlier. And 
when I have heard of the King*s retreating backc or lycing still I 
wished him to remaine in his quarters, because 1 had no positive 
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Offers to remove Kts horse from thenee. Yet, having iittdligeiioe 
on Thur&daj hst that the King wm advimoed as hire is Bkndfordf 
I sent an order to hitD to march awaj with aU his horse with whal 
convenient speed he could. And* thottgh I have not heard from 
him sinre, yet I believe he is upon hia march. I have now this 
day upon the feceipt of your Lo^^ letter seat him a eopte of it, watA 
have renewed my orders to him for his present mmrching up to the 
rest of the horse • I have sent unto my Lord General! to know 
what place he will apjwint me to attend his comanda with the 
forces I have here, and I cannot tell which way to march tin till I 
doe receive notice from my Lord Generall which way he will direct 
roee to wayte on him. Those souldiers that are here with tuee doe 
thinke that I am in as 6tt a posture to joyne with my Lord Genemll, 
as I can be» I take all the care I can to have certaine infofmaciou 
of the King's motions. I thinke fitt to give year Lo^ notice that 
my Lord Generairs traine of artillery, money, and carriagea came 
hither the last night. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I am. 

Your humble servant, 

Manchestee- 

Reftdwg, 12* Octob. 1641. 

Post* — If yotir LoP" thinks 6tt that T should march to Baling or 
that way to meet my Lord Generall I shall observe your Lo^' 
comands, I shall desire to know what your LoP* will have me doe 
with the money and traine of artillery. 



No. 52. — Fob the Committee of both Kingdo&ie8, &c. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

Since I writt my last letter to your Lo^ I received a letter from 
my Lord Generall by which he is pleased to let me know that he 
will not be ready to begin hia march till Wednesday. Hec hath 
likewise sent mee the places of his march fwm day to day. I intend 
(God willing) to be about Basiogstoake upon Wednesday and soe 
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to liave our foote to lye betwixt Newberry and Baslnggtoakei and 
there to raeet with my Lord Generall. Lieut -Generall Cromwell 
IB come hither this night. His troopes are yet at Henly, but I 
have given order they shall march forwards to-morrow, according to 
your LoP* direction, I heard this day from Sir W, Waller, who 
remained still in the same quarters he was in, and the King 
remaines still at Blandford, and these quarters he formerly was in: 
I hear likewise that P. Kupert is brining the remainder of his 
forces from BristoU to the King. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I am, 

Your humble servantj 
Beadiiif , li« Oetobr. 1644. MANCHESTER, 



No* 63, — To THE EaBLE of MANCHEiTEB, 

My Lohd, 

Your LoP* of tbe 12th instant wee have received, whereby we 
perceive you have written to ray Lord Generall for a place of 
rendezvous. Wee desire yoUj according to our former orders, that 
you will in the meanc tyme be marching westward the more to 
hinder the King's advance this way and the sooner to meete the wTs^^ti to 
Lord Generall, and for the particular place wee leave that to your hmd^r the 
Lo^ upon your corresponding with my Lord General L Taucc. 

Derby Hous*, 14« OctobrU, 1644, 

By Mr, Newman, 



No, 54. — For the Right Honourable the Comittee op 

BOTH KiNGDOMES, &C. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I received your Lo^* letter yesterday in the afternoon e of the 12th 
of this instant and sliall humbly offer your Lo^" this account that 
upon the receipt of your Lo^* first letter I sent to his Excellency to 
know where he would appoint me to wayte on him with these 
forces under my comand. But I have not received any answer© 
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from my Lord as yet. Upon the comeing hither of my Lord 
GreneralPs trame of artillery and mony, I sent again e unto him to 
let him know of their being hare, neither have I received an answer© 
of these lettere as yet ; therefore, feareing my former messengers 
might he intercepted, Mr. Gerrardj who brought the mony, and tlie 
Comptroller of the Artillery are gone to Portsmouth to my Lord, 
and I have againe written to my Lord to certilic him that where- 
soever he please to appoint his rendezvous I shall not iaile {God 
willing) to wayte upon him. As for the forces under my command 
the most of the hoi^e that were with mee are with Sir W. Waller, 
according to your Lop* comands. The most of the foote are 
advanced forward excepting three regimentes that are here for the 
guard of my Lord Generall'g artillery ^ my owne, and the carriages. 
Nor can I tell which way to order my march untiU I know where 
my Lord Generall please to appoint me to joyne with him* If the 
King march this way before wee be conjoyned or before the citty 
forces come up^ I shall desire to know your LoP" directioos whether 
you will have me engage with those foote and horse I have, jojming 
my selfe with Sir W, Waller's horse, if I can. If you please to 
give me a possitive command In this particular I shall punctually 
observe it, for I hope it shall never be justly sayd that I either 
decline action or retard it, I shall he glad to serve any of your 
LoP* number when they doe come downe* 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your humble servant, 
Rending, 14* Octok 1644, MANCHESTER, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I am desired to offer this unto your 
Lo^ that in regard of our great want of money, whether your 
LoP* would be pleased that wee might make use of two thousand 
pound of this money of ray Lord Generairs, and it shall be payd 
here againe within one weeke. Or if your Lo^' please to furnish 
us with aoe much from London it shall be repay d againe there by 
Mr. Leman, the treasurer of the association, within a weeke. 
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No. 55. — To MY Lord Generall and Lord Manchester. 

My L0RD8, 

The House of Com on a hath recom ended to this Comittee that 
some of your Lo^* forces ehould be sent to the seige of Easaing for 
the reduceing of that garrison ^ whiuh is a Bervice of very great 
concernment. 

Wee desire your Lo^ being upon the place, and knowing best More force* to 
the state of your forces, to send such of your forces thither for that Ba^g. 
purpose m you thinke fitt, soe as it may stand with our other 
affaires which wee have formerly written to your Lo^* about* 

Da-rby Honae, IC" Odiobrm, 1644. 

By Mr. Boyce, Lord Generall Messenger* 



No- 56, — For the Committee of both Kino domes, &c. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

According to advice with Sir W* ^V'aller, and in order to a con* 
junction witU my Lord GcneTallt I am marched to Basingstoke, 
and came hither upon Thursday, Yestarnight late, I received a 
Yeiy tott allarme from Sir William Waller's quarters that the King 
with all his army was come to Andover, and that he was upon his 
retreate towards mee, whereupon I drew out my foot© and those 
horse that were with mee, in order to have done the best service I 
could for Sir W. AValler's security. But, blessed be God, he ia 
safely retreated hither with little or noe losse. And Sir William 
Balfour Is likewise come hether with my Lord Generall's horse. 
Upon this alarm e I sent to my Lord Generall to advertise him of 
lit, and to desire his speedy advance^ who, notwithstanding some 
lifficulties, is marched this night to Alton. Upon this suddaine 
occasion 1 tooke upon me to write to Sir James Harrington, to 
desire him to bring up 4 of the Citty Regiments hither to mee- 
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foote which secured them all ran and left the ordnance that were 
placed in and about the workes* Maior Generatl Skippon hazarded 
himaelfe to much. Sir W* Balfour used great diUigence, there 
being but few field officers of horse. Sir William Waller, Sir 
Arth, Hesilrige, Sir James Harringtoi], Lieut.- Genera) 1 Middle ton, 
LieuL-GeneraU Crorawell, Major-Generall Crawford, Major- General! 
Holbome, CoU. Greemes, and diverse othera did very good service. 
The Earle of Manchester, about 4 of the clocke, endeavoured to 
force a pasaage through Shaw, a village on the other side of the 
field where the King's forces lay. P, Maurice was on that side, and 
many of the King's beat foote, who maintained those passes, although 
they were very bravely assaulted. The Earle of Manchester for 
want of day light and by reason of the great guards did not take 
the passages ; but his employing soe many of the King's forces on 
that side was of great advantafre to our other forces. The battaile 
lasted about tliree hewers. They fought at least an hower by moone- 
8hine. The Earle of Manchester and those on the other side were 
ignorant of each others successe till the next morning. The Earle 
of Cleveland was taken prisoner and is sent up to London, and, as 
wee heare, Colonell Goring's younger brother was slayue. Captainc 
Galler, one of my Lord Gencrall's captaines, was slaine. Our side 
tooke nine pieces of ordnance. Major Skippon guesseth that the 
number slaine on both sides were betweene two and three hundred. 
The King's forces were all gone before this morning. Some few 
carts were left on the field, but the carriages were put into Den- 
nington Castle and soe neare it that they could not be taken ofi". 
All our horse and dnigooneSj except 1000 which stay with the 
Earle of Manchester, are gone after the King's forces, which wee 
heare are gone toward Walling ford* Wee desire you to take into 
your consideracon how the foote army shall be disposed, and how 
they may be provided for ; none of your provisions are as yet come, 
but wee hope will be shortly. Wee desire to give God the glory 
of this victoryj it being His worke and upon His day. The Earle 
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of Mancbester marcheth to-morrow to Blewbury, We rest, my 
Lords, 

Your LoP" humble servants, 

W* Jhonston. Jo. Crewe, 

Wee earnestly entreat you to take care that the want of chimr- 
geoD& may be supplyed. It is a miserable thing to sec men want 
mean 69 of cure who have beene wounded in the defence of the 

publiquep 
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Warro to aray 
llie ftrmy about 
Kewboij. 



Honaet' lettre 
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Lefe to them 
upon the place, 



To t&lM 
Demingloii 

A re^menl to 



No. 60. — To MY Lord Manchester and the Comanders-in- 

Chiefe, 

Mr Lords axd Gentlemen, 

Understanding by my Lord Wareaton and Mr, Crew that it was 
the unanimous opinion of a CounceU of Warre that the carriages 
necessary for the army cannot passe to Abblngton, and that the 
forces should continue united at Newbury and thereabouts till the 
King's army went to winter quarters^ wee stayed a lettre written 
from the Houses for your advancing forward till this morning, to 
the end wee might acquaint them in gcnerall that the opinion 
of a CounceU of Warre upon the place was for another way. Upon 
which report from this Comittee the Houses have appointed that 
their lettre should not be sent. Wee have given you notice hereof 
with all speed, and leave it to you, if you thinke fitt, to goe backe 
with your foote to Newbury^ and to make the best use you can of 
your horses and dragoon es. Wee desire you to kcepe your forces 
together, and to endeavour to take in Denington Castle. Battering 
peeces and amunicion will be quickly with you for that purpose. 
Wee recommend unto you the sending a regiment to Basing, and 
to have an eye to all the notions of the enemy in the mcane tyme. 

Darby HoiiBe» 5** No?ember, 1644. 

By Durant, at 12 morn, 
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No. fiL'-FoR THE Right Honourable the Committee of 
BOTH Kingdom ES, 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have receieved your LqP* lettre of the 5th of this instant, and 
acquainted the rest of the Comandcrs-in-Chiefe with the contents of 
jour Lqp* lettro, and accordingly wee are all this night come to 
Newbury- Wee have very uncertaine intelligence where the 
enemy is, but wee heare his intentions are to fetch the artillery 
and amunicion in Denington Castle* I thought iitt to give your 
LoP* what we heare of the enemy es motions, and what Is done 
by us. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I am, 

Your LoP' humble servant, 

Manchester. 

New^bnryj ^ NoTember, 1644. 



No. 62, — To MY Lord Manchester and the Comanbers-in- 

Cheife. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

By the inclosed Order you see the minde of the House concern- 
ing Basing and Wiltshire, which wee recommend to your speciall Cotscemiiij^ 
care and speedy execution. Wee are of opinion that the Citty ^^ut^^i^" 
Regiment which hath beene all this tyme in Eeading may most fitly The Citty 
be sent to Basing^ and in the roome thereof a regiment of my J?^'^*^^^^ 
Lord Manchester's, or such other as you thlnke titt may he put into aent to fiaoiiig, 
Eeading, The regiment being sent to Basing wee desire that 
Colonell Ludlow's Uegiment of horse may be sent into Wiltshire^ 
And this to be done with all expedition. 

Darbj House, 6" No^reiaber, 1664, 

By Bulmer. 
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yo. 6a. — To XT Lord 

Mr Lord, 

Bj the copie enclosed yoor Lo? sees lAat intdligenoe wee luiTe 

receiTed. Wee desire by all meanes yoa can to enfixme jomadres 

of the certainty thereof and if jou Gnde the intdligence to be true* 

ToMBdsftflr to send after them aach a hodj of horse aa may prerent Aem 

ho^^olZJnt. ^^^^^ ^ ^7^^^ ^^ plundering the coontrj, or attempting anj 

gnarrisons, or machfrig toward the agHncfariony which wee recomend 

to jonr eapeciall care. 

Dvhj Houe, ^ Sorembris, 164^ 

By Bolmer. 



No. 64. — For the Coxmittee op both EmGDomis, 4c. 

Mr Lords ahd Gentlemeit, 

I received two lettrea &om your Lo^ the last night, both of them 
of the 26th of this instant, and they hare beene comunicated to the 
rest of the comanders-in-chiefe. Ail our intelligence is that the 
King is come to Wallingford with his whole army, and that he 
intends to march to Dennington Castle. And therefore, their 
opinion is, that it is not safe to make any division of our forces 
untill we know certainely what the intentions of the enemy are. 
I hope a day or two will discover what wee shall resolve of, which 
I shall acquaint your Lo^*. I have nothing else at present to offer 
to you but the service of 

Your LoP^ humble servant, 

Manchester. 

Ncwiieny, 8* Noremb. 1644. 
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No. 65. — For the Committee of both KingdomeSj &c, 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

Yesterday, late in the eveningi wee had certaine intelligence that 
the enemies' whole army were within 5 or 6 mile of ii3. And this 
day, betwixt 10 and 11 of the clocke, they drew np to Dennington 
Castle^ and from thence, they both with their horae and foote drew 
into a plaine field hctweene the towne Newberry and the Caetle. 
It waa not held safe for na to draw out, in regard the Castle by 
their ordnance would have done much spoyle upon us. Therefore 
wee resolved to make good the towne. The enemy came on upon 
ns, but by the blessing of God he received such a repulse as that he 
is retreated* And the night falliDg on wee could not pursue them. 
But wee have sent out scouts to observe their motions, and doe 
intend to follow them* Wee shall have a particular care of the 
towne of Reading, according to your LoP* comanda in your lettre of 
the 8th of November, which wee received this night. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, wee have nothing more to give your 
Lo^* an account of, but rest 

Tour LoP* humble servantes, 
Manchester, 
William Waller, 
W, Balfour. 

Newberry, 9° NoTcmb. 1644. 



No, 66. — For the Committee of both Kingdomes, &c. 

Mr Lords and Gentlemen, 

By our last wee gave your Lo^* an account of the King's 
attempts to force us out of Newberry, It was impossible for us to 
hinder the King from takoing his traine out of the Castle, and to 
keepe the towne of Newberry, he comeing with soe considei-able an 
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army, for had we drawne up between the Castle and the King, the 
King had wheeled about and possessed the towne. Then the 
weather and want would have driven us to a retreate. The King 
would not only have his traine, but the towne as a quarter, and 
Basing releived, and that had been the best. Wee heare the last 
night he drew out some of his traine, and sent it to Wallingford. 
This morning early wee found him drawne up in battalia, both 
horse and foote, about a mile from the Castle. Wee drew out, 
intending to have falne upon his army. But considering his many 
advantages of ground and the weather falling bad, following might 
breake our army, the officers of the foote complaining of the 
lessening of their foote, and many hundreds of our horses be already 
dead, and the living very weake, and many of the troopers run 
from their colours. And being assured that upon our quitting 
Newberry the enemy would forthwith take it, wee thought it fittest 
to retume to Newberry, where wee now are watching the King's 
motions and waiting your LoP* further orders. And in the meane 
t3rme wee will do what to our best understandings wee apprehend 
fittest for the publique, and are 

Your LoP* humble servantes, 

Manchester. 

William Waller. 

W. Balfour. 

Newbeiry, 10 NoTember, 1644. 



No. 67. — To THE Earle of Manchester, Comander-in- 
Cheife in the Army. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

This morning wee received your lettre of the 8th of this instant, 
by which wee understand that the King is come to Wallingford with 
his whole army, and that hee intends to march to Dennington 
Castle, and wee are very glad that you have taken that resolution 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is the desire of the chiefe ofScera in these armyes that yoor 
Lo*** may have a right understanding of this late action of the 
King*s advance towards us, and of his releiveing of Dennington 
Castle, and therefore they have thought it fitter that Sir Arthur 
Hesilrigi who was present here, should give your Lo^ an account 
of itj then to make a relation of it by letter* We haveing nothing 
further to offer to your LoP* but the service of 

Your LoP* most humble servants, 

Manchester. 

William Waller. 

W. Balfour* 

Newberry, 12* Koreii*ber, 1644. 



No. 6&, — To MT Lord Manchester and t^e rest of the 
Commanders, &c- 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

Wee have received your letters concerning the releife of Den- 
nington Castle by the enemie, and are very sory that they mett not Snrrjr tb© 
with that opposition that was expected from an army that God had was^ot*""^ 
blessed lately with soe happy a victorie against them. Soe long as *^PP^^- 
the eneraie continues in the field, wee cannot advise that you 
should goe to your winter quarters, but are very desirous that, 

CAMD. SOC, I 
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Keepejov 
forces together 
whilst the King 
is in the field. 



Prevent the 
releife of 
Basing. 

Wee cannot 
send commis- 
sioners into 
the army. 



Your under- 
takings to bee 
resolved by 
common 
adyise. 



keeping your forces together, you will use your best endeavours to 
recover the advantage the enemie hath lately gained in releiving 
Dennington. 

This upon consideracion of the present posture of affaires wee 
have thought fitt to advise, but leave it you who are upon the 
place if you find reason to the contrary to doe therein as you shall 
thinke most for the advantage of the publique. And because the 
enemie probably doth intend the releife of Basing, wee recommend 
it to your speciall care to prevent that designe, which not pre- 
vented would exceedingly encourage the enemie and bee very 
prejudicall to the publique affaires. Diverse of this Committee goe 
along with the propositions of peace, soe that wee cannot for the 
present send any to the army. And, that all your affaires may 
bee managed with the greater unanimitie and executed with the 
more cheefulnesse, it is our desire that all your undertakings and 
enterprises bee resolved upon by common advise of a councell of 
warre, and from time to time give us frequent advertisements of 
your proceedings. 

Darby Honse, 12° Novemb. 1644. 
By Mr. Hanbury. 
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" In the beginning at my coming into the Earle of JIanchester'a 
army in February last I was commanded to goe with Cromwell 
towards Hiladtin Howse, which was taken, and 8o ordered to con- 
tinue about Biickingam and thereabouts with both horse and foote* 
Cromwell went to Cambridge for the further settlement of things 
there, and in his absence one Leiftenant Paker,'' a notorious Ana- 
baptist, disobeyed Major-Gencral Craufurd'a orders neere Bedford, 
whereupon the head of the armie gave the said Paker a sore cheque 
and putt him in arest, so that the said Paker complayncd to the 
said Cromwell, who uppon my retume to Cambridge sent Leiftenant 
CoiL Kich^ to signifie unto mee that I did exceeding ill in chequing 
such a mnn which was not well taken, hee being a Godly man^^ and 
so further of that there was no more. At Stanford uppon our 
advance to Lincolne for the reduceing of it there was a party of 
horse sent out uppon intcliigonce given of the Earle of Xewcastle*B 
hnrse coming to Tuxford and Mansfeild, and Cromwell went with it 
towards Lincolne' but did nothing at all; and shortly after wee 

• Thii appears to be the document mentioned by Ctu-]j1«, — Cr&mweWt Luttcrg^ 
4c. ToL i. p. 242.— G.C. 

^ Packer* This ia not JoKn Packer the proprietor of Donnmgton Ca^e bnt 
Robert Packer, nfterwards a Major-G«DeraL— G.C* 

^ One of tlie moet trttsted officers of Horse. Colonel Ricli, howevf r, attempted to 
bctmy Cromwell during the Protectorate* — G.C. 

' Underscored by a fiubsequout hand. 

" " towards LtucnlQe " added hy another band. 
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advanced to Lincolne, which was taken, and so shortly after that 
my Lord of Manchester did joyne his forsea with the Scots and my 
Lord Fairfax in the takeing in of Yorke in the aforesaid tjrae from 
the beginning of our coming out from Cambridge till wee earae to 
Lincolne. The sinister endes of Cromwell weare not knowne but 
by the putting out of all brave gentlemen in the army by false 
suggestions to my Lord and bringing in of others in theire places, 
whoe afterward proved traytors and cowards, and still fomenting 
further mischeife in the army, notably seconded by Pickering. 
Before Yorke, our horse being absent from my Lord of Manchester 
in pretence of doeing good service to the publicque, Cromwell and 
his creatures did nothing but foment sedition and dissention in my 
Lord*s army of horse, in so much that hee, to withdrawe the hearts 
of people from the Earle of Manchester, by some sinister and 
pernitious course hee framed a petition which was managed by 
Leifteuant'Coltonell Whaley and Leiftenant-ColL Lilburnc, and in 
the procurcing of the officei's' hands unto itj sundry denying the 
underwriting thereof, as Cap. John and JSamueU Moody, Cap. 
Pattison, Cap- Arminger, Cap. La Hunte, and Major Wilde, who 
uppon there lefusall weare threatened with these words: ^* Take 
heede what they did, for it was to goe through the army, and 
Cromwell did take an accounte teho had not underwrt^iien it^ tnutche 
teUifidntf thetn that did 7Wt^ The petition was of such stuff that it 
was highly mutinous, and to putt out all men out of the armie 
that were not Brownists, or of such like setts, much diminishing 
my Lord's honor and the rest of the gentleinen^in the army. The Peti- 
tion 18 still extant in Crom\veli*s hands ^ so that uppon the takeing 
of Yorke articles weare granted to the enemy to march away with 
armes and baggage, who weare uppon the way, notwitlistanding the 
•safe conduct from the tliree gene rails, robbed, and most what they 
had taken from them by my Lord of Manciiestcr's horse^ of whom a 
Leiftenant and many troopers and other officers weare taken and 
brought before a Martialla Court at Doncaster, where Cromwell thmst 
* The wor(JU auderficorcd are intei-lliied bj another hand. 
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himsclfe witliout order^ or law, to bee president. It was found in the 
court that the Leiftenant was highly guilty of the robbery with all 
the rest. Notwithstanding all that hee, haveing the name of a Godlt/ 
man, beeing an Independant^ wag eett ut liberty by Cromwell, which 
highly incensed our enemies for our falshood against them at 
Doneasten Major-General Cranfurd was sent into Darby shire with 
a party of my Lord of Manchester's army for the reduceing of that 
country to the obedience of the Parliament, which after it was 
done by command the said Craufurd ret ur tied with the army to 
Lineolne, At that tyme there weare several! letters too the Com- 
mittee of both Kingdomes to my Lord of Manchester for the send* 
ing of a strong party into Chesehire, and so resolved so soonc as the 
Major- Gene rail came home that the party should goe, which was 
accordingly ordered under the command of ColL Wermonden, and 
uppon tlieire march another order catne from the Committee of 
both Kin gdomea commanding my Lord of Manchester to march with 
his army into the west, which presently was done; and if the highe * 
of mutinie by Cromwell and his juncto who endevoured the 
hindring of the army by pcrs wading them to a mutiny would have 
bine sooner and more able to putt things in execution then was 
done. However^ my Lord of Manchester to testifie his willingness 
did march by 12 or 14 miles a day, no less. At that tyme my Lord 
of Manchester had enough to doe to keepe the army from mutining, 
being put on by Cromwell and his juncto, who absolutely refused 
orders from Major- Gene rail Craufurd, especially ColL Pkkering^s 
emd Momitagne^s tegimenU^^ These heavy distractions invented by 
Cromwell hee went on in a most high way, and, to shew his power 
in the army against those who weare the refusers to under- 
write the scandalous petition, he outed Cap. Arminger, who 
was sent, and by leave of his CoUoneli, to London^ and his 
troope given away to a notorious Independent, who uppon the 
receiveing of it into his charge the said Cromwell command- 

* Somcthtag ^ems to h&ve hm^ omitted here. 

^ Uadirrliiied lo mM tluU tli«j were p&rtiz&os oi CromwelL^G.C. 
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ing the said Fleetwood to cashire the whole troope and putt 
in none but Independents, that theire pemitious endes might the 
better bee accomplished^ which accordingly was done. All this tyme 
the said Cromwell endevoured to worke Major-Generall Craufurd's 
mine by diswading the Earle of Manchester's army not to obey him, 
and, gi veing his charge away to others, makeing them to doe the duty, 
did in the most notorious manner traduce and callumneate the said 
Craufurd to make him odious to the army and to discontent him, 
that so hee the said Cromwell the better might advance his wicked 
endes, uttering many speeches highly to his disadvantage and utter 
ruine, and for drawing of factions in the army, which highly dis- 
tracted the publique good in Lincolne, who still sate at theire con- 
sultations how to insult over my Lord of Manchester and his army, 
and still continuing uppon theire mischeivous actions in fomenting 
of mischeife all the way betweene Lincolne and Huntington; the 
said Cromwell attributing * all the praise to himself e of other men^s 
actions J whose only reason was to cloud those who desiered to doe 
good servise. The pressing desiers the Earle of Manchester had to 
putt in execution the Committee of both Kingdomes there com- 
mands for the joyneing with my Lord of Essex, and his releife of 
Abington at his first coming to Reading, was cleerely demonstrated 
by his willingness in sending necessaries which they stood in neede 
of at Abington, and way ting nppon CromwelPs retume from Banbury, 
which action there deserves notice to bee taken of it. Uppon his 
Excellence's first letter from Portsmouth to the Earle of Man- 
chester for a conjunction, my Lord of Manchester marched away 
to Baseing with his foote and a fewe troopes of horse, send* 
ing all the most parte of the horse to joyne with Sir William 
Waller at Salisbury, who weare repulsed^ and forsed to retire to 
Basing, my Lord of Manchester's resolution there beeing so beijt 

* By means of the Press. Military reputations were much helped by the Diomals. 
It is probable that Cromwell did not reject the overtures of special correq>ondent8 as 
Colonel Hutchinson did. His name is often mentioned. — G.C. 

»» At Andover.— G.C. 
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for fighting that hee himselfe, my Lord Wareston, Sir William 
Bttlfore, Major-Generall Skippon, with diverse others, went to looke 
Tjppon the fields, that, if the enetnie advanced, to sett out the place 
every army should stand uppon, which wa^ seconded by his 
Excellencie the Earle of Essex at his coming to Basing; and for the 
auhsistence of the armies at Basing- Stoke it was concluded to march 
to Redding and so to come uppon the other side of the Ken net upon 
die enemy, and to forse the King to fight, notwithstanding the 
eneiny beeing in theire strength, my Lord of Essex beeing in 
Ecdding lea ft sicke* As it was concluded bo it was performed, 
tlmt in the latter ende oi' October ; the result of the first debate 
beeing that Major-Generall Craufurd should march about with the 
Earlc of Manchester's foote and all the cavalry , saveing 1,000,* which 
should stay by the foote uppon the hills neere Dolman's howse; and 
after Major-Generall Craufurd had orders to march the first result 
was alltered, and the seacond was that Major-Gcncrall Skippon and 
the citisens should march about to Spen Hill,'* and Craufurd to 
stay uppon the hill neere Doll man's howse ; so that night the enemy 
not beeing so much as allarumed, the next day both horse and 
foote as is mentioned marched where they came about 3 of the 
clock in the afternoone, where both our armies and the enemy 
began to play uppon one another with greate canon and about 4 
a clock began to play with musquetts. Uppon the right wing was 
Sir William Balford (Le. Balfour) and upon the leaft wing 
Lieftenant-Generall Cromwell with my Lord of Manchester's horse, 
the bodies of foote advanceing engaged with the enemy, that by 
the report of the best there, if Cromwell had played the parte that 
became him, the enemie had bine totally routed; all the horse 
under his command stood still when ColL Bartklett'' briffade 
tca$ charged three iyrm* Notwithstanding all that they stood stilly 
Cromwill hmuel/e not beeing uppon the head of them ^ General! 

■ Under Ludlow. — G.C '' Making a wide currait of DonDin^n Castle.— G.r, 

^ i.*, B©rk6lej,— G.C. 

^ B^ tbe Karl of Mancbester's stu^emeiit b« givett bjr Htidliwood. — G. C» 
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Leiftenant Middleton came seeing so greata abaurdities and over- 
Biglits, and desired the said Cxomweira liorse to charge, who refused 
hira till hee went with one of the squadrons and charged th^ 
enemy, who was routed and lefte on seconded to fly for hie life, 
beeing in the middle of his enemies, so that day there was no 
eervise performed att all by Cromwell* Night came on, the enemy 
marched aw^ay in the night in great disorder, in so much that the 
van wajs at Wallingforde when the reare was at Dunnington. 
Notwithstanding of Cromwell's knowledge of the enemies running, 
there was no course taken for the prc?venting of theire running away, 
which by Cromweirs horse should have bine performed. Both Major- 
Gcnerall Skippon, Colh Barklett, and Coll, Dawies intimateing 
theire running unto the head of the horse, and nothing done till the 
next day at nyne a clock in the morneing^ where they had not so much 
aa a scout out to know if the enemy weare gone or not, neither was 
there any sent unto the Earl of Manchester to lett him know of theire 
goeing till about eight in the morneing»* My Lord of Manchester 
in the day preceding did labour with a greate deale of toyle and 
greate danger of his life, in so much that the men who weare 
ryding^ with hira weare shott. Notwithstanding these greate 
dangers hee was in hee endeavoured the utmost of his abilities by 
rideing to and fro and commanding things to bee putt in execution 
as first in the momeing, Hee commanded a party of 400 mus* 
queteers to falle over the little river which passes by Uunington 
Castle, over a bridge, whicli most dextrously hee commanded the 
night before, to prepare for the diversion '^ of the King's forces from 
goeing to Spen Hill, where they learned in the morneing our 
greatest force was a maiching, which accordingly was done, and if 



*' Thifl statement scema to show thAt CrtimweU wai qiite %A nnidi ia fault as the 
Earl of Manchester. — G.C 

^ Inserted in the margin hy another hand. 

* A riktlier perilon» manocinvrie on tbo pnH of Ibe EatI nf M&nchcstcr, ils M might 
hare drawn the whole of the King'i forces npon him^^ — for at this time the rest of th^ 
Parliament armj were making their flank march .^G.C. 
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those who weare commanded had uofc exceeded the ire com mission 
[they] would have had greate victoryj and as it was they tooke two 
workes from the enemy, wherein they tooke a captayne and aeverall 
prisoners, and advanced too farr without order and weare repulsed, 
10 the grcatc greifc of the Earie of Manchester. So that tyme the 
Earle of Manchester did continue in hia very greate toy ling to pre- 
pare the falling uppon the enemy in and neere Dollman's howse, 
and ahove 5O0 commanded musqueteeres, commanded for the 
falling on first as forlome hope, which to the amazement of the 
enemy weare severall tymes drawne on and off, and at last they fell 
on, seconded by the several! brigades of foote. If the forwardness of 
Major-Generall Craufurd's regiment had been seconded the howse 
and garden had bine gajoied, but they weare bett off with the loss 
of one of Major-Generall Craufurd's eol lours and twoe drakes, lost 
for want of lookeing unto beeing carried headlong on \ tite faulte of 
th$ hnng of the drah tea* Capiten Hamond.^ The next morneing 
a councell of warr was called at Speen^ the result wlicreof was that 
the horse sliould foilowe the pursuite of the enemy, who went no 
farther then to Blewbery and thereabouts, giveing the enemy all 
the advantages in the worlds so that in few dayes foUoweing wee 
marched with the foote to Blewbery and Hagbume, Harwell and 
Chilton, where wee resolved in a councell of warr to stay till wee 
received orders from the Committee of both kingdomes ; uppon 
the receipt whereof wee marched the whole array, both horse 
and foote, and quartered the foote in Newbery and thereabout, 
and the horse betweene Bedding and llungerford, nppon both 
sides of the Kennett, where wee continued with a constant resolu- 
tion to fight the enemy and to prevent the relic veing of Dun* 
nington Castle, and to that purpose Major-Generall Skippon and 
Major-Generall Craufurd were sent to looke upon the feilds, and 



* \Vard& underscored intcrlmed by onotber hand. 

Tlii» b probably CuIoqc] Kobort Hammp&d, nfierwards the King's gaolur at Caru- 
brook. Tbc pas^^age ^cm8 like a coTort iiiAttination that there waa wUfnl neglect 
on the part of Ilftmmoiid,— G.C. 
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SO resolved to meete tlic enemy mer * Demiingion Casth towards 
Cmnpton Downs upon Sussoke^^ Heathy and if our intelligence had 
bine good we had accord inglie followed our resolutions. The 
enemy did advance towards Wallingford, of wbose motions wee 
had dayly good intelligence till the very instant of the enemies 
advance, the length of Com p ton Do unci. At five o'clock at night a 
Iciftenant of the enemies did come to Newberry to Sir William 
Ealfore'3 howsc, where my L^ of Manchester was, who related that 
the enemy was in hia march uppon Compton Downes with a resolu- 
tion to fighti and reported to bee 15,000 horse and foote, so that 
instantly all the commanders-in-chiefes weare called to a councell of 
war, the result whereof was to clrawo very early all the horse into 
Newberry Wash, which was not performed* The enemy marching 
very furiously came in view at Diinnington Castle, where not so 
much as one to oppose them, farr less such numbers as became to 
knowe of the enemies motions. The enemie presently drew over 
the little river "^ at Dunning ton to Speciie Fields, where the enemy 
posessed themselves^ which, without all perad venture, if our horse 
had bine according to the hower appointed, we had beaten the 
enemies army regiment after^ regiment as they marched over the 
narrow passages before they should have come to the posture of 
fighting. Major- General Skippon railUng uppon the hons on the 
head of the armie "^ upon the feiids before Nevvbery Townca endci 
and in a little howse in Newbery Towne, and towards Schew, 
wee held councells what to doe, the result whereof was that 
wee could not fight the enemy upon the feild before Newbery, 
the Castle of Dunnington commanding all that feild with 
theire ordinance ; al the ojicers of horss mutche agamt drawmg 
the horss throghe the toune from N^wbert^ wasche^ ^^^i^g thai 

■ Interlined bj the other hand. 

^ Btis&ock id about li mile aod n half northward of Dotuungfton Ca^tJo. Hero ftr^ 
the remaioa of Komjui encampments. It seems to b« the i^lace uJlqded to hj 
Ottreudoti ID his account of the relief of Iho Caatlc Oth Xotember, 1614,— G*C. 

* The Lam borne.— G*C. 

^ Ititerliued b^ the other hand. 
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the harss could not stand without great danger of the gnat 
losses My L** of Jlanchestcr said what ever was thought fitt 
by the couiicell of warr hee should bee vertf vert^^ well contented , 
and flo acte. But some weare for fighting and draweing the 
whole force into the feilds be/or Newburrt/^ but opposed hy 
others, especially Major-Geiierall Skippon, Middletonj Craufurdj 
and Hoburne tolde that if they continued uppon that posture woe 
resolved uppon wee would suffer dishonor and bee buried quick. 
The enemy weare about 12,000 horse and foote resolved to fight 
us, wee in our trenches looteing uppon them, a body of horse 
charged our horse, who routed ours and beatt them into our foote, 
but our foote received the enemy very bravely and repulsed them, 
so that Major-Generall Craufurd, not one of the officers of the horse 
in chiefe e:tcepting Sir William Balfour^ there, inarched towards 
the enemy and made them give ground, in so much that if our 
horse had come to us wee had undoubtedly routed the enemy. So 
the night came on. Then Cromwell and the horse began to come 
through the townc when all was done, so about 8 o'clock at night 
wee knew of the enemyes marching away, it was resolved that all 
the horse should follow the enemy th$ nexle TTWrninge b^ the breake 
of day."^ At ^ o'clock the nest murneing all the horse weare 
standing uppon the feild neere DQllman*s howse, so that Major- 
Gene rail Craufurd presently drew the Earle of Manchester's foote to 
the horse at Doll man's howse* So then, all the comanders -in -chiefe 
rideing to the topp of a hill to looke uppon the enemy ^ Major- 
Gene rail Craufurd desired wee might fall uppon them in the reare 
before they went away. My Lord of Ma nc!i ester answered, With 
all my hart, what wee doe letfc it be quickly done. Sir Arthure 
Haselrigg and Cromwell enquireing of mee the way of it how I 
could doe it, I told them that it beeing so neere I desired that 3^000 
horse and a musqueteir beliinde every one,' to plant in the hedges 



* iDtcrlined bj the other haad« 
^ Interlitieil as before. 

• Otif^ituLUy written *' V 



^ Tbe like, 
f A common pmcticu m tho»e timet. —O.C^ 
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prevent it was ord*;red by a counceO of warr that the three armies 
of horse should releive one another for the hiadnng of that designe, 
which accordingly was done. So, uppon our intelligence of the- 
King's remove from Marlburrow, it was supposed hee was marcking 
to Basing to releive it with hia armyj wee conceived it tilting to 
march that day to Oldermeistonj where wee continued upon the 
fbilds^ and if the enemy went to Baselng to en devour to intercept 
him ; and so at Oldermeiston at a councell of warr, where the 
question waa only whether it was councellable to fight or not, and 
concluded by all, no man speaking so much against fighting m 
Cromwell, and so imanimously consenting not to fight, but to 
endeavour to hinder the releife of Bascing, or to withdrawe the 
forces which weare lying before Baseing, and so to keepe our 
armies intire, dividing ourselves the foole at Redding and Henly 
and our horse all about Fernham, Okingham, Windsor^ May den- 
head^ and St wins. 



[Endorsed] ** A brieff recollection of passages in my Lord of 
Manchester's armie,"'* [" From^ Maior* Gmer*'*' *^ 



* In the ifuna hftndwritiftg as tlte interHncaiicmB. 

** Miij or- General Crauford* It seems likely tlmt the mtOTliti(»ntiotii may be those 
of Sir WiUliLin Balfour. Thia nurrativc, Uko that wbich l>ears the name of Crotn- 
well, omits all mention of the failure of the comhitied forces to toko Donningtou 
CttBtle, which th^y eummoned the day after the Battle of Hcwhury* (H<je ChireH- 
dt/ti*4 Histtift/.) It ia probable that the assai I ant;* who wero defeated by the little 
garrison were ashftTuci! of their failure aiul did not wish to m&ko it public,— G.C4 

* Added m another hand, probably th&t of the Earl of Mauehcstcr, 
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About tlie middle of December, now allmost two yeares sinc» tbe 
now L eiueteu ant- General 1 Cromwell being then captaiue of a troope 
of horse under the command of the Earle of E&sex, and 1 well 
kfiowinge that he had some part of his estate lyinge in the He of 
Ely, and a good part of my owne estate lying in the same He, and I 
well understood the dayly approch of the enimie upon our bordering 
counteySt and that the enimie and many of the inhabitants did plott 
to take that He for theire quarters, and soe to annoy all the adjacent 
counteys that bounde upon the aayd He. 

Thes motives moved me to goe to Captaine Cromwell and to 
acquaint him with it, and did desire hb assistance in that matter ; 
he well conceived the danger and how it might be prevented, 
wherupon he moved the House to take it into their consideration ; 
and he being in some hopes to attaine his denre he told me that he 
would not goe upon the buisnesa without I would take command 
and goe with him, which I could ill have done^ I having soe much 
buisness both in the citye and country; yet I left all and raysed a 
troope of dragoonesj horse, armes, bridles, saddles at my great 
charge J and payed my troope and officers for tenne weuks together 
out of my owne money by Captain Cromwell's perswasions, and 
many promises that I sliould have all my money with the firet, 
which to this day I have never received one penny, though ther 
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hath been great sums of money payd him^ and he and some of his 
officers did, as I conceive, take away great sums of money from the 
Bubject injuriously and contrary to the ordinances of the Parliament,' 

Now, to give an account of what I have observed and what I 
have heard and scene to doe thi8 bleding atato servis, here 1 shall 
declare CoIL Cromwell rayBing of his regiment makes choyce of his 
office re J not such as weare souldiers or men of estate, but such as 
woru common men, pore and of meane parentage, onely he would 
give them the title of godly pretious men ; yett his common practise 
was to casheire honest gentlemen and souldiers that ware stout in 
the cause aa 1 conceive, witnes thos that did suSer in that case* 

I have heard him oftentimes say that it must not be souldiers nor 
[tho] Scots that must doc this workcj but it must be the godly to 
this purpose* When any new English man or some new upstart 
Independent did appeare ther must be a way mayd fox tliem by 
cashciring others, some honest commander or other, and thos silly 
peopell putt in ther command. If you will examine this you will 
have proofe enough. 

If you looke upon his owne regiment of horse see what a swarme 
tlier is of thos that call themselves the godly j some of them profess 
they have sene Tlssiona and had revellations. 

Looke on Coll. Flctt woods regiment with his Major Harreson^ 
what a cluster of preaching oflTccers and troopers ther is, 

Looke what a company of troopers arc thrust into other regi- 
ments by the head and shoulderii moat of them Independents;, 
whome they call Godly pretiousc men j nay, indeed, to say the truth, 
aUmost all our horse be mayd of that faction. 

If you looke on Coll. Russell's regiment, Colh Mountegue's, ColL 
Pickerin'sj Coll. Kainsborough,** all of them profie^ed Independents 

* Originally written " poopcU," ftod altered by aoother band. 

^ Au omccr Tcry much thooght of by Cromwell lie waa ftft^rwiirds mncb 
Ml Admiral, hut, lifkig dificarded ty the tiavy, he returned to liis comniatid of foot, 
Hud was Bbortly after killed at Doncfliiter by a jmrtj from Poutefr»ct who bad 
iat«Adod to make hm a prisoner . ^-6 >C. 
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intirej and besides in most of our rcgements they have crammed in 
one company or other that they or ther offecers must be Indepen- 
dents. When will our warrs be ended by thos whose command 
glory es in themselves whilst we have warr, and will be ther shame 
when we have peace ? 

The first winter after some buisness was done in Huntingdon- 
shire, and the enemie had taken Crowland and fortified it ; he then 
commanded me to Wishidge* and there to maintaine guard upon 
the Crowlanders, which I did with mine owne troope onely, and 
att the springe took tliat towne in ; yett that servisse, and all other 
done by me and others, must goe in his name or ells alls was not 
well, Collonel Cromwell, perceiving what might be done in the lie 
by a smalle party, at my coming to him at Cambridge he told me 
he would make the lie of Ely the strongest place in the world, and 
that he would out with all the wreches and ungodly men^ and he 
would place in it godly and precious peopell, and he would make it 
a place for God to dwell in. 1 speaken to him to helpe me to some 
of moneys that I had layd out of my purse longe before and some 
moneys to pay my souldiers ; he toUd nic I might sett a tax upon 
the inhahitene of the He to pay myselfe, which 1 denyed, and 
thought it was not fitt for me to rayse moneys to pay myselle< 

About the seige of Linn Colh Cromwell made Major I re ton 
deputy-govemour of the lie of Ely, who did report well of him, 
but he noe sonnet came amounge us ther but he begins to levy 
great sums of money, some by ordinance of Parliament, some other 
wayes, pretending he would fortifie the lie, and it is reported to me 
and others by the treasurer that he in ^euen mounths did receive 
at the least £15,000; yett at this day the lie is in noc posture then 
it was in at the time when he came into it, onely it is become a 
meere Amsterdam, for in the chefest churches on the Sabbath day 
the souldiers have gonn up into the pulpitta both in the forenoone 
and the afternone and preached to the whole parish, and our 
ministers have satt in ther seatt in the church, and durst not 
attempt to preach, it being a common thinge to preach in private 

CAMD. SOC. L 
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houses night and day, ttiey having gott whole famalyes as Indepen- 
dents into that He from London and other places under thcr com- 
mand, lykwiae haveing mayd jjoore men of that He captaines onely 
as I conceive heoause they proffess themselves Independents, and 
such as have fiUd dung carts both before they were captaines and 
sine; they frequently rebaptise the [jeopell of that He, and thoa 
captaines have power to commit to prison, and by a letter from 
ColL Cromwell to the Committee, the coppy whereof I have, he 
dotli command that Committey that they should not release any 
prisoner committed by his oftecerSj soe that ihe hole He is soe awde 
tliat they dare not seek e for ther libertyes* 

I see at K\y upon the fial of letters to that Committee a letter 
from Co 11 on el I Cromwell to them that they should pay to his wife 
£6 per weeke towardes her extraordinaryes, wliich hath benn duly 
payd her a great while ; I am sure there is noe ordinance of Parlia- 
ment for that. 

Major Ireton is still makeing a show of rayain of foitilications, 
but it is verely beleived it is but a pretenc to gelt moneys ; cove- 
tuy[sness] doth best agree with a cowardp 

About a yeere sine they ware very forward to drain that He, and 
1 had some speeche with Cullonell Cromwell here at London^ I well 
knowing what thcr aime was. The ColL tolld me that he would 
draino it by the laboure of the souldiers, and Sir CorneHus Virmuden 
should doe it, and by draning he would fortifie it and make it 
invincible, and make a 100,000 Is. a yeare of thos grounds. I then 
asked the Collonell how the gentlemen that ware the undertakers 
sliould be satisfied for ther moneys layd out j he tolld me they did it 
for their owne ends and lett them loose thcr moneys, and tliis 
should be for a publique good to settle godly men in. About that 
time Collonell Cromwell and Major Ireton ware sen tours to the 
Committey at Cambridge for 3 score peices of ordinances for to 
strcnghthen that He, and other vast demands they mayd to that 
Comuiittc, as the Committe will satisfie you. 

At our first l>eii)g at Stumfouid after Crouland was taken thcr 
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was newes brought to Colonell Cromwell that ther was some lords 
of the King^fl side fllaine, and he replyed that God fought againet 
them, for God would have noe lording over his peopeU, and he 
veiily belevcd that God would sweep away that lord in power out 
of this uation* 

I did he are CoUoncll Cromwell about a yeare senc say to a 
gentleman as we ware going to the Earle of Manchester's quarters 
in St, Jones/ that If he had but Marsland and Holland joyned to the 
lie of Ely be would make it the strongest thinge in the worlds for 
ther he bad three of the finest ports of the world j and that he could 
keepe them against all the strengh that could be mayd against them- 

About some 4 dayes after there came two of Collonell Crom well's 
troopers and an other man to them to my house in London and 
showed me a petition with a great roanj of hands and markcs to it, 
and desired my hand to it, and I red the petit ionj and it was to 
the Parliament for libcrtye of consciencs j I wag troubled at it and 
toUd them I would have my hand cut of before I would sett my 
hand to it^ and tolld them if any nation in the world ware in the 
ready way to Heaven it was the Scotts* They tolld me they thought 
I had been a godly man, but now they perceive what I was and 
went away ; ever after Colh Cromwell did sleight me* 

At the springe, I being at Camebridge, we haveing ther intelli- 
gene that Prince Rupert was comming to rayse our seige at Newark* 
I walkin over the market hill therewith Collonell Cromwell, I speak 
to him thus : Sir, if you would march up to Newarke with but 
1,500 of your horse you would spoyle Prince Rupert^s market He 
sayd againe ther is Sir John Meldrum and the rest would take the 
towne for all the Prince ; I sayd to him againe it ware as cheape for 
our horse to march as to ly still in the stables ; wherupon he was 
angry and bid me holld my tounge, I spoke I knew not what j yett 
he had then gallant horse, and I have heard him say that he had 
more horse in his troope that was at Edg hill then the Earle of Essex 
had in his whole armie* 
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When Collonell Cromwell this last summer quartered neare 
Ferrebrige, I was with him there, and I spake to him to quitt me 
from the armie; he gave me very good words, but delayed me till 
I came neare Yorke; but there Leuetenant-Collonell Whirly* 
tooke me by the hand and told me that if I would not be soe 
violent but resolve to agree with them he knew his Lieutenant- 
Generall would make me Collonell of ther regiment. 

Shortly after I went to Wetherby to Collonell Cromwell to des- 
path me, wher upon he told me if I had ben ruled by Major Ireton 
in the He then that all would have gon swetlye on, and the 
busn[ess] of the He had ben in a good forwardness, but yett if I 
would march with him, and be but conformable to pretious godly 
men, I should se that I should have better preferment then I did 
immagin; but I did desire to be gon and have my despatch; wher 
upon he writt to the Earle of Manchester to lett me have 3 mounths 
pay, my troop recruted with horse and armes, soe many as I marched 
withall from London, and to have the publique faith for the rest 
of my moneys and arreares. When we ware last at Huntington 
ther was the first report that the Earle of Essex was routed, and 
that he had totally lost his artillery and fought," wherupon the 
Independents many of them ther did as it ware to show themselves 
soe joyfulP as though it had been a victory new gained to them- 
selves. Ther is many a gentleman I believe had as sad a hart as my 
selfe that day will beare me wittnes of there rejoycing, the yett I doe 
beleive that if the state should protest against that sect, and they 
should have noe command, the best part of them would be noe 
Independents, for ther is many of them of ther opinion of ther pre- 
ferment; but for the absolute Independent he is cruell without 
mercy, covetuoss without measure; he will have the spirrit though 
it be a false oune lying; is ther best guard, by which he defends 

• Whalley. 
»» ? foot.— G.C. 

« This aroosing observation probably has much truth in it. The feeling between 
PresM'terians and Independents was, at this time, very bitter. — G.C. 
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himselfe and offends others, by takeing away the esteme of a man. 
Then his will is a law to doe what he will with him. This I can say 
by experience, the Lord of heaven deliver every honest man out of 
ther handes. 

[Endorsed] delivered by Co. 
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When ColloncU Cromwell this last sii 
Ferrcbrige, I was with him there, and I f] 
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be helped) nor through his improvidence only, but through bis 
backwardness to nil action, and had some reason to conceive that 
that backwardnes waa not (meerely) from dulnes or indisposednes 
to engagement,* but (withall) from some principle of ^ unwillingnea 
in his Lordshipp to have this war re prosecuted nnto a full victory, 
and a deaigne or "^ desire to have it ended by accommodacion (and 
that) on some such termea to which it might be disadvantageous to 
bring the King too lowc. To the ende therefore that (if it were 
8oe) the state might not be further deceived in their expectations 
from tbeyr*^ Army, I did (in the faith full discharge of my duty to 
the Parliament and kingdome) freely discover those ray appre- 
hensions, and what grounds I had for them^ and, to that purpose, 

1 - I did not onely in the accompt of the particulars in question 
(since the conjunction of the armyes), but alsoe in many precedent* 
carriages upon former opportunityes since our coming from Yorke 
(whereof 1 had been a wittnesse), declare his Lordshtppes continued 
backwardnes to all action^ his aversenes to engagement or what 
tendes thereto, his neglecting of opportunityes and decHneing to 
take or pursue advantages upon the enemy, and this (in many par- 
ticulars) contrary to advise given him, contrary to commaunds 
received, and when there bad been noe impediment or other im- 
ployment for his army, 

2. 1 did likewise declare how his Lordship had (both in words 
and actions) ejc pressed much contempt and scorn e of commaunds 
from the Parliament/ or the Committee of botli kingdomes, which 
have required his advanceing westwards, and his desires and 
endeavour to have his army drawn hack into his aesociatioa to lye 

■ Originally writlen *' lighting,^* bat altered bj another baud into ^* engtigeinoiiL^^ 
^ A word stmek out here— perhaps " great." 
« ** a ** hm been atraek out here. 
^ Altered from ^* the." 
* Altered from, perbapS| " pretciicecL" 

^ This nnd mtit^y other sLniilar passages look like an attempt to e^cltis a prejudice 
ugainst the accused. 
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idle tbere, wTiiIe tlie businesse of the kingdome hatli needed it> and 
tlie ofoiesaid commaunds required it to be employed elsewhere. 

3, I did also declare in diverse cireunistances of the said oniissions 
and mifieurringes what shufHeing pretences and eTasioashi^ Lord&Iup 
Imd used, sometimca to delaj and put off (till 'twas too late), some- 
tunes to den J and avoyde things propounded to him, tending to 
action or engngenient, when thad vantage and security of the same 
hath la^eti clearely urged upon him, in which he had seemed 
itudiouily to decline the gaynemg of such advantages upon the 
vneuiy, and somitiiiiee to designe tbe draweing off the army off 
r^im the advaa^igei it hath had, into a poattue of laaee advantage. 

4. 1 did ilJCko dcdan* some such sp^ches and expressions oSred 
by his Lordsliip concurrent with the said seiiea of his actions and 
carryagcs, whci^hy hee huih dedan,*d his di^ike to Uie present 
warrt) or the prosecuti^ui thereof^ and his unwilHngQ^^se to have it 
fnoteouled unto a rictaty or ended by the s«ofd» and deatre to make 
up the iame with some mdi & pence as kinttdf best fancyed. 

Of these headea the putieidas of die fint and tbifd wbidi I 
either toucht ttpon or idaied wire at large in my narrative are 
bftefely tbeae: 
f Tlial al our ctaauig from Totfee (wUcL wm about the middle of 
^ July liat) bia Lovdaibip having many advantage repnesented to hinii 
and liiM enough to \imw% takaa er bfeekt np Xewa^ he£am he was 
oomeniKled into the so^lb, and baviiig liien noe otfa^ era^oyment 
or impediment to hinder Ida army fiion A^Htuipi tbenof, did fye, 
§mtk^ trith Kb whole umj^ eigbl of len dajet about DoneaBler, and 
•AMtwwIi mtb ibe pmiMk pit oT il aboml liaoolae tm a nontb 
or moc^ wttbottl ittiiiii^i anjiUi^ eadw to wcimx Newmifc or 
WQC^Tc ihvt eoimtrv against it. 

That ^|«i«g il i>OMart«r» aad ISiUm 
WAhmk Ho«ei wMi SMfeU end Befaom OHife not &r^ off, 
he WM Tery wnwiUi^ to the iwcnirmiaft of TkOaSl Castle^ and 
i^l%mee%l miftok ttifit end llowiei wgmm him Aat O^mg aent lo 
1)11^1 txT in tb^ K'^wn^) did mminiMi il^ Ao«^ npaft ibe bnt i 
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it was surrendered. And whereas, while he I aye thereabouts , he 
might in that time have taken in tho&e other garrisons alsoe, soe as to 
have had his army intire to march witli liira in good time against 
Newarkej hee would not be pers waded to send any party against 
any of them till he march t from Don caster, and then sending a 
party against Sheffcild, and afterwards (with much difficulty) 
giveing way for the same party in their retume to attempt Bokover 
and Wingfield Mannor, hee made that serve for an excuse for that 
greater part of his army which went with him into Lincolneshyre to 
lye idle there, till the returne of the other, without attempting of 
any thing against Newarke, Belvoyr,* Were ton, or Shelford. 

That in his way to Lincolne hee was very bEickwaid and hardly 
perswaded to march near Welbeckj to induce riic surrender of that 
house. 

That at Lincolne his Lordship being much prest by some of his 
officers to certaine proposicions for the takeing or b!ocking-up of 
Newarke, although the forces He had there with him all the 
while were sufficient for the service propounded , yet his Lordship 
first put oft^ the consideration thereof till the retume of that party 
from Sheffield, pretending that then hee would advise upon it. 

But, when thjit party was returned, he further deferred the con- 
sideration of it, till, at last (through importunity) , a councell being 
caldt his Lordship, labouring with various objections to avoyd the 
service, made the time left by those delayes a mayne argument 
against it. And when (notwithstanding all) the counsel! did con- 
clude, and his Lordship thereupon seemed to agree to drawe downe 
to quarter about Newarke, and doe what we would while we had 
time, yet hia Lordship after this put it off againe with other pre- 
tences, and at last did nothing at all. 

That dureing the suspence of those propositions his Lordship, 
havcing letters from the Comittee soone after his coming to Lincolne 
to marche into Cheshire, was very angry and much displeased 

* OrigtnuUy written '* BolsoTer.'* 
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thorcttt, Hitni up reasons against it, pretending a necefsity of doeing 
somcttliing ugainst Newurke to secure those partes before he would 
inarch soo farro thence, and in the answer thereto, being left to 
follow the service of those partes with his army, and required only 
to snnd some Iiorso into Cheshire, hee was utterly against that alsoe, 
and (notwithstanding many letters out of Cheshire pressing him 
thereto, and signifying the great need and danger of those partes) 
ynt he wouhl not, nor everoffred to send any till after that resolution 
tiilcen against Newarke as before, and then, though by later lettres 
tht^Ui'u ho was advertised that their danger was past, and their need 
loHHo ihon hoforo, yot he pretended that he must needes send horse 
thithor, iintl thereupon bn>ke of the resolution against Newarke (that 
lioing soo putt off there wont none). 

That 1)0 oausod his nrmy (while it lay about Lincolne) to quarter 
upon our friondos in the more secured partes of the country, 
h'uvoing the other partes free for • the enemy to range on, rather 
thou ho would allow a sufficient part thereof to drawe downe 
towanloa Nowarko to quarter upon the enemy and to straiten and 
ket^p thorn in. 

That though hi!» Lonl^hip while he thus lay idle about Lincolne 

(to ttvoy\lo the rousideracons against Newarke) did sometimes 

N\^«Wil«g k4 ptt^tt^uvl ho wouhl attempt the lesser garrisones about it (Belvoyre, 

Hol\^»\r» Woivton, and ShoUorJ), and was much desired thereto in case he 

htktiUvml. would not nuHldlo agaiu^^t Newarke, yet havemg put off the one, he 

divl nothing agiunst the otlu^r, not sue much as to secure the country 

ag<Hust any of ihom« 

That l\Y the *aid uogUvt* then?of, while he had time, hee was 
\Hva!iivnxo\l fv^x ;kvur\Mng of the country ^when he was cald south- 
ward> tv* loavv much the mow force behinde out of his ftilJ army, 
beaivle* the foiw of the country, which otherwiw by themiselTes^ 
might have ^^erve^l to s^vure it, and the couatrr soe cleared (as it 
wight have U^^u iu that time^ might have rayesed and mainuyned 
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a great accession of force * to our feild armyes; at which f with much 
more of the advantages of that service and disadvantage by the 
neglect) was timely and often foretold and urged to his Lordship 
by his officers while he lay idle as before, but hia Lordshipj from 
the time he came from Yorke (which was about July the fifteenth) 
till his coming from Lincolne (which was about September the 
third), did not vouchsafe to call his Councell of Warro to advise on 
any action or employment for his army^ saveing that one Councell 
before mentioned upon the propositions against Xewarke^ when, 
indeed, the best opportunity and advantages for that service were 
lost by the former delayea. 

That though when (before any reall danger in the South 
appeared) these things were propounded for the cleareing and 
secureing of his Association , and that expressly to them hia army 
might be the more free to leave those partes for the southeme 
■ervice (if there should be need), his Lordshipp then (to avoyde 
these services) would sometimes pretend the keeping of his army 
free and ready to advance into the west if he should be required, 
yett when he sawe a reall danger and need of him in the West j being 
cald up and commaunded thitherwardesp hee was then much dis- 
pleased thereat, and averse thereunto, pretending that he must 
provide for the security of hla Association, that that was his proper 
business, and accordingly his Lo^ hath shewed himsclfe both 
extreame backward to be drawne from his Association towards the 
West* and (being with much reluctance drawne but a little that way) 
he was averse to all good service thereaboutes, and desireing and 
endeavoring to be drawn back to his Assotiation agayne, as may 
appeare by what foOowes, 

The first letters for big advance from Lincolne comeing about 
the end of August, hee made it September 13th ere his array got 
to St. A I ban's, lyeing by the way about Peterborrough and 
Huntingdon fower nights or more, though he was in that time 
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quickened by fresh letters and desired to hasten by hi^ chiefe 

officers, whom he threatned to hang * for such advice. 

The armyes At St. Albanes he caused the army to lye still 8 or 9 dayes, 

Alban's 8 or 9 and then marching slowly to Bedding he stayd there till about 

dayes. October 16th, and then advanced not westwards directly *• to Sir 

William Waller, but southwards to Basingstoke, notwithstanding a 

desire from this House, an Ordinance of both Houses, and many 

letters from the Committee of both Kingdomes, all requireing his 

The Earl speedy advance westward to Sir William Waller, and Sir William 

wivanoeth to Waller's earnest desires in frequent letters to that purpose ; there 

Basing when ^ , . i f . 

commanded to bemg this while nothing j ustly to hinder but that his army must 

Xd^,a^^" have advanced directly to Sir William Waller, and the Lord 
desired by Sir Generall's and the City foot might soe have marched securely after 
them to have had the conjunction about Salisbury. 

This might have been securely done, the Earle of Manchester's 
foot with his owne and Sir William Waller's draggoones, being then 
above 6,000"* (without the Lord Generall's and the Citty regimentes), 
and the Kinges not soe many, and their horse with the Lord 
Generall's much superior to the King's. And, if his Lordship had 
advanced thither ^ accordingly, the King would not (in probability) 
have passed Salisbury river, or the plaines, for this winter ; and soe 
if the Ei^had ^hc seiges of Dennington, Basing, and Banbury Castles had been 
marched west- secured and those places ours ere now, and the King by this time 
not had a foot on this side Salisbury, except Oxford, Winchester 
Castle,** and Wallingford, and those distressed by our quarters. 

That by neglect hereof Sir William Waller being forced to give 
back to Andover ^nd from thence to his Lordship, and the King 
coming on, his Lordship being then at Basingstoke, the City regi- 
ments then with him and the Lord-Generall's within seaven miles, 

The Earl's ^^^ ^^^® ^^"g ^^^ come much nearer than Andover, his Lordship 
resolution to 

goc to Odiani • ? Cromwell himself. Sec deposition before the Committee.— G.C. 
bat diswaded. b a directly * ' inserted afterwards. ^ a thither '' subsequently inserted. 

* " Winchester Castle " subseciucntly inserted. 
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drew out hia army in all haste to retreate to Odiam {leaving Basing 
and the beseigers exposed to tlie enemy)* had not Sir William 
Waller and Sir Arthur Haslerlg^ coming in the nicke, diswEided 
him from the dishonour of it. 

That after this conjunction, wee being at Basing, neare 11,000 
foote and about 8,000 horse and dragoones, and the Iving (with not 
aboTe 10,000* horse and foote) marching by Kingscleare to New- 
berry, on Tuesday, October the 21th, it being agreed (as we 
thought) to march towards him or to interpose betwixt him and 
Redding about Aldemiaston Heath, and our horse marcliing befoi^ 
to the Heath, our foot struck down to Swallowfield, and thence 
next day to Bedding, as if we had declined to fight; and thus 
niakeing fower days' march from Basingstoke to Newberry (which q^^ abwuea 

mielit have been little more than one th'other wavl » wee gave the °* th* tnareh 
1- ' 1 1 /^ P 1 i-n 1 , -, to Newbcm- 

nmg opportunity to nave got cloare to Uxtord (ii nee would) ^nd incon- 

withont fighting, and stayinge there he had thereby** time to fortify ^«"^^^pe8 

himselfe against our approaches to Newberry, and by our couung 

that way wee gave him th*advantage of Dennington river interposed 

betwixt him and us, the passes whereof he soe com and ed by the 

Castle and Dolman's house as put na to the hazard of divideing and 

the difficuky of marching about by Boxford to come upon him by 

Speene, which tooke two dayes more, whereas by a direct march 

from Basingj on the other side of Newberry river, we had had noe 

iuch interposicion betwixt us and New berry, but the towne open 

and*^ naked to ns> and neither the Castle nor the horse to annoy ua 

(as they did) in our falling on j and our horse being thus for these^ 

six dayes^ and two before, kept together out of quarter wayteing for 

that service (which the other way* might have been dispatch t in 
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* The wordi in parent heais sabscqaenUy maerted. 
^ " thereby ^' mbsequeatlj m«€rted* 

* A deep riTcr, the Keunett, however, flows tliromgli the toini o£ Newberrj^so that 
if some of the King*s foreea hiul possessed It the c&pture of the towt) woiilii not ha,\e 

< ** these " sabsctinently inscitcd. " '* the other wiy '* subietitientlj' iiuseried. 
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I Mil iUye(>)^ were botli lessened and disabled for the aenrioe when 
iUcy ittuir ill it, and from pursueing the irictorj when we had it. 

I hut nil Suturday, October 26,^ when we came up to BedhUl 

liiltl, uiiliih fchot of Shawe, and found the paaaes of the riTer' toe 

|ll.Ml^l auuiiiM ufi, it wufi agreed that the Lord General's and the 

c II V liKfti- \\\\\\ ilie greatest parte of the horse should march aboat 

|«y liiiklitiil uUil iittrmpt to breake in upon the enemy on that ade 

liy »S|K-c iir, niiil thiit his Lordship with his owne foote and about 

l,,i(uMiiiiw ^lll•ulil >ituy Wliind at Shawe side and fall on there at 

lli^ ftuiMi: iiifetuht llml ho should perceive the other part to fall on at 

li.. ^u^i bjit^iur. (»%liii li \Mx» uhituih' in his viewe), yet that other part fidling 

Li^.i.»*»t ii*- uu ii|uai >j.ithc tiilf about two o^'clock next day, though he had 

J^ fii .id ii.jKi- t-l Min tiifjaycniont by the first fireing of cannon on both 

lLuiU.t.V\a I'"***-*' •*"'* **"** *''^' mrujy n^treateing from hedge to hedge in 

.»t ti.fc.fcL.I iijatijilt.*, uinl wus luui'h iuiporiunod to fall on by diverse about him 

''*'*''"" luii.l liU hiiu hkt-\w»o nil \\\c while within shott of Shawe), yet his 

L.a.lfil.ip »»Mi.M Ui«i fcuiKr tliO men to fall on, but commanded the 

LoiiUui), ml ulliMi»>i hullo an hour after sunsett,* about which 

Uiiii. vu: I. a \Uv i«ilu-i iiiW ^huvoing gayned most of the hedges 

lo.w*i.ie.a Nnd.iu> UiKhJiil cease and drawe our men together 

Uj u\ii).l i..li^lu^iun lu liio ilttiko bv that scattred way of fighting; 

iiL' |£iij)-M "i*'i l*ia l-tinialtin ^iiiuij ou ao Irtio, his men presently fell fowle one 

icu full I'liwic ^^.^,„j uiiull4iri, Mhil vvciu i»ut to a>sault Dolman's* house on that 

IJKihilJic liiHily 6i»lu \\\\v.\\' U \\tt;i Ulaove^^^bJe (whereas twas open on the 

^ "(III Uo ' biili3i-i|Utial) iu»ciUit. 

* 'I hu iUltutta, ub ItU ub i uiu tt\^ arts tT\w ihe otb«r accounts of the battle whether 
|(ii>«ilui ui ruiUuUiuuluiiua. v>hu h kUt<» that the Karl ** fell on not later than 4 P.M." 

tH' 

" hliHW UfUMi HUH |iiiiloi-iuit ki.v a butail ram^^art faced with stone (which now 
rHUU), a )m Iih, miuI a iiuliug- Ihn ilofcuce umler Astlej, Lisle, Page, and Thel- 
wall. v*a» aiaiH'iutii 'I'lio "ojuu bulc" \ivu> u\x}kcn of seems to be that next 
NcwU*ii>. niiil MfuM luoii mu iMitutctl a viivuit iit the house and an attack in rear 
..f it.- ii V 
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other), by which meanea he lost two peicoa of ordnance and many 
gallant men ; whereas had he fullen on by daylight and according 
to agreement he might, on the open side, have taken that liouse 
with the men and ordnance in it, and, if aoj we had bctwijct our 
two bodyes in probability ruined the enemy, who had then had noe 
free passe over that river to gett away,'^ nor ground to stand on 
betwixt it and Newberryj nor comaunded by us. 

That the enemy flying away in the night, his Lordship*8 body 
lying close by Dolman's hou^ on that side of the river to which 
they fled, sufTrcd them to pass over the river and goe by him*' without '^^*^ ^-^^ 
prosecution ; yea. suffrcd those in Dolman*s house, which was on DoimaTi'i 
the same Hide of the river soe neare him, to goe cleare away with ^i^^^^t^g^^ 
their owne and his ordnance.*^ 

The next morneing, being Munday, October 2Sth, all the horse 
on Speen side marching after the enemy, his Lordship with all the 
foot stayed at Newberry, and the horse coming to Blew berry late 
that night, the enemy being got cleare over the river at Walling- 
ford many houres before, and we haveing noe passe to follow them 
nearer than Abbinton, and our horse being tyred out with eight or 
nyne dayes continued hard duty without any quarters (as before), it 
was thought fit to let them goe to quarters that night, but some* 
thing close together, and upon consultation it was judged both 
has&ardons and uselesse to pursue further with the horse alone and 
in tangle them amongst rivera and woodlands without foote ; where- 
upon Sir William Wtiller, Sir Arthur Ilasslcrig, and myselfe 
(meeting by the way a letter from the Earlo of Manchester to desire 
our return to Newberry) did goe back thither to get some foot to 
enable the horse for further pursuite- There we prest earnestly, 
first to have the whole army march speedily into the quarters 



' to gett ftwaj ** mibseqneDtl J msertcd. 

' faim " subseqaetitly inserted. 
« Bat Cromwell hlEn^ll appe&rs to liaTO been c(|i]a]lj to blame. The rest of the 
King^s armx went close p&st bim with their own aod captured ordoaxicei which waa 
ftlw> placed in lafetj at Donnington Costk.^ — Q.C. 
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beyond Oxford (about Wittney, Buribrd, and Woodstock), where 
the enemy began to rally, and tliat being dcnyed to liave two or 
three thousand foot sent with the horse, hut neither would be 
granted, his Lordship expressing extreame unwillingnesse thereto,* 
making excuses and delay es, speak eing for his returne into his 
Association, and much for peace ; neither would he he perswaded to 
stirre till the Satturday following, November S,*" and then marching 
but to Harwell (clcaYen miles towards Abhiogton) in two days 
(which at his rcturne hec dispatcht in one) he stopt there and would 
ad%^ttncc noe farther at allp some excuses being found, but eFpecially 
unpassahlenesse of the wayes to Abb ington and beyond (though they 
were indeed good enough and proved both before and Bince to bo 
passable for the enemy but not for us ; and at this time, ere we 
went away, his Lordship allowed them passable to Abbington for the 
heavy carriage of his victuals, all which he sent thither); and the 
Lord Wureaton Lord Warreston and Mr* Crewe going from Harwell to Londont 
' possesat with that and other suggestions against advancing further 
and for our draweing hack, his Lordship engaged himselfe by promise 
to them not to stirre thence till he received from them the 
directions of both Kingdomcs, and made that promise "^ serve while 
hee stayed at Harwell to stop their mouthes that moved for 
advancing further, 

AdvMitagea of -^Tid whereas (as it was timely represented to his Lordship) our 
marchitig timely marching into those quarters about Oxford and soe forward 
towiiTda Oxon, would have forced the enemy westward, prevented his le- collecting, 
occasioned his broken forces in frequent and hasty motions to droppe 
off'* and dissipate still more^ had hind red the conjunction with 
Kupwrtc^s and Garrett's forces, and kept the King from re-en forceing 
his array to appearc any more in the feild for this yeare. By our 
neglect thereof the King gathers the head againe witli Rupartes and 



et amtta* 
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^Garrettes forces and otheres out of garrisones, gettes all to Oxford, 
and thence rein force tli hi a trajne and (the old being left at Denning- 
ton) resolves to fetch it thence and releiv^ that place; and in order 
thereto ere we came from Harwell be drew thorowe Oxford, had a 
rendezvous or two at BuKington Green, yet drewe in againe^ not 
dareing to come on that way till wee, draweing back to NewberTjt 
gave him the way cleare by Dorchester and Wallingford, as 
foil awes.* 

Wee being thus brought to the defensive part againe, while we lay 
[at^ Harwell, some of us thought our present posture or some other 
thereabouts very good for lying in the Kinges way to fight ere he 
got over those plainesj and others propounded to crosse the rivers 
to Dorchester, to possess that towne and passe, and to quarter on 
this side the rivers, for more secure quarter and nearer interposition 
in the Kinges way to Deunington, and to prevent all other ha^ardes 
of his impressions towards London or other partes on this side 
Thames. All were against drawing back to Newberry that I know The Eurl 
or heard save his Lordship onely. The inconvenlencyes of that^ t^*Ncwhury 
and the greate advantages of the other postures, were represented to ngaitifttartvtco, 
his Lordship, But those that were for any advance beyond 
Harwell his Lordship silenced with pretence of his promise not to 
remove till the directions came, yet the day before they came he 
did on Tuesday, November 5,^ appoint a rendezvous for next 
morning at Com p ton, 4 or 5 miles back towards Newberry, without 
any counsell that I or those that were for the other postures know 
of, but (to stopp our moutbes) he pretended he would have a 
couDcell at the rendezvous "^ before he would resolve whether to 
dispose the army from thence, yet his Lordship goeing early to the 
rendezvous when we came thither we found the army ordred before 
to Newberry, in such haste as (I believe) the vanne was by noone 

» " afl foUowea *' stibsequentlj inserkMi, 
*• ** on Ttussdny, Not. 5," aabsequentJy inaorted. 
* *• at the randezvous *' subBeqaeully inserted. 
CAHD. 80C. N 
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at or * neare Newberry, and this before any counsel I met ; bis Lord- 
ship (when tliey were come ^ together) alleginge for what waa 
done that he had there received the letterea frora the Committee of 
both Kingdomea commanding his return to Xewberry. 

From this rendevous all the victualls (which were come up by 
water for the army) were sent by his Lordship to Ahbington to 
excuse his not going beyond the river nor staying thereabouts 
to secure it* And that sending away of our victualls served after- 
wards for an occasion to necessitate the army to drawe homewards 
the sooner. 

That our drawing back to Newberry was the chiefe or onely cause 
of our losse of the busines of Denningtouj giveing the Kinge a cleare 
advantage to relcive itj and putting us almost out of possibility to 
hinder him for haveing thus left the King the way clear by 
Dorcliester to*= Wallingford, and a large secure quarter in that 
corner on the north side of Thames close by his poste at Walling- 
ford (beyond which we could not come to disturb or discover him, 
and by which he could come to annoy or discover us even to our 
quarters^ and bcate in small guards at pleasure). In that case if wc 
at Newberry (upon every party appearing to drawe over at 
Wallingford and beate in our scowtcs) should have drawn our 
horse together, the King might lye quiet with his body beyond the 
river till wee had been forced to diamisse them back to quarters 
weary and faint, and then might he have taken the opportunity to 
drawe speedily overj and be at the Castle belbre we could I'ceall 
them, so as there was noe end of our draweiiig our horse together till 
eertaine notice that the Kinges mayne * body was drawnc over at 
Wallingford^ and staying for that (since the notice would not eomo 
to u5 till three hours after or more) hee might, in that tune, be 



■ ** by uoone at or *' iuftcrteil Lu pltice ol ** thca.'* 
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over the pkiaes, and consequently (before wee could pos&ibly 
after that drawe our horse together or * get our foote out to inter* 
poBe) he might be at the Castle and have don tie bis businesse. 

And this being foretold and demonstrated before his Lordship 
upon the first intelUgenee of a party drawne out from Walling ford 
the day after we came to Newberry (which after drew in again e), 
and it being therefore moved to remove tlience with our whole 
army to some better posture of interposition^ hia Lordship was 
content indeed to have had our horse drawne together if we would 
(which the King would aoone have made us weary of as before), but 
would not hearken to drawe the foote thence till the King should 
come on, alledging that he might not quit Newberry; neither 
wouhl he as yett •* sccme to acknowledge but that (lying still till 
the King came on^) we might well enough prevent the relcife 
of the Caatle. 

On the Fiyday after, November 8,"^ the King draweing over in 
earnest, about two a clock advanced forward, and about five cer- 
tayne* worde was brought us by a fugitive (sooner than we could 
otherwise exjiect)* Wee sent orders immediately for our horse to 
meet att Red hill feild^ but a counsell being called it was then found 
infeisible to drawe out time enough to interpose, and concluded 
that we must give the Castle for releived, and should only stand 
upon our guard till the enemy retreated, but then to fall on. And 
upon this the rendevous for the horse was altered to Newberry 
washe on the south side of the towne and river, the Castle and the 
enemy being on the north side. The next morneing (our horse being 
come together before day, and the King, contrary to expectation, 
staying all night at Ilsley^ six miles short of the Castle) it was then 
urged by diverse that we might drawe out, hut the debate being 



* « tt« j-ett " ft correction of the first writia^. 

« ^^ tliero *' M first written altered to "till the Eing came on^* 

* *' Not. a '* inserted. 
' «< certain " inserted. 
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kdd kng v3l w«e oould not doe h time enough to interpoee, the 
formct lesolndon siood, his Lordship in these debates being most 
le^lT to finde the dajogest or in^sibility of dimindng out to inter- 
pose, most earnest against it, and (in that last dispute) to protract 
time. 

The ^nemj came on, rd^Ted the Castle, drew downe into New- 
berry leild, braved us at our workes, and (that while draweing 
thdr ordnance and carriages out of the Castle) in the evening they 
retreated up to the Castle and the heath beyond it. Upon intel- 
ligence that they continued their retreate in the night it was con- 
cluded that our horse should be drawne oyer into Shawe feild by 
three in the morning to pursue the enemy and endeavour to put 
them to a stand till our footo could come up, which were to follow 
by break of day. By light day we discovered the enemy not gone 
but drawne up on Wiaterboume Heath,* and whereas before 
(while we thought they would be gone) we seemed forward to fight 
and regaine our lost honour, being now prest to hasten out the 
foote, there appeared much backwardnesse thereto, espetially in his 
Lordship (the foote with much importunity being nott got out^ till 
about eleven a clock), and the enemy being not yet gone, soe as we 
might fight if we would and have the advantage (before pretended 
to be lookt for) of a retreating enemy. His Lordship having now 
noe fiirther evasion left to shift it off under another name, playnely 
declared himself against fighting, and havcing spent much time in 
viewing the enemy while they drewe off, and preparatory discourses, 
a counc«ll being call'd, hee made it the question whether 'twere 
prudent to fight. With all eamestnesse and poUicitousnesse he urged 
all discouragements against it, opposed all that was said for it, and, 
amongst other things, it being urged that if now we let the King 

* Abont two miles from Donnington Castle in a northerlj direction. I hare 
somewhero lead that the King halted here for Divine Serrice, this being Snndaj, 
10th Noyember.— G.C. 

b M not got oat " an alteration. 
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goe off with such honour it would give him reputacion both at 
home and abroadc to drawc assistance to hira, especially from 
France, where (wee heard) endeavours were to get ayde for hhn. 
But, if wee beate him now, it would loose him every where ^ and 
therefore it concern 'd us now to attempt it before such ayde came. 
His Lordship replyeing told the councell he would assure them 
there was noe such thing, adding (with vehemence) this principle 
against fighting : that if we beate the King 9^ timea he would be 
King stilly and his posterity, and we subjects still ; but if he beate us 
but once we should be hang*d, and our posterity be undonne. Thus 
'twas concluded not to fight, the King suffred to mareh oil' un- 
sought (being within a mile of us), and we retreated into New- 
berry, 

The King (thus encouraged) retires not back towards Oxford, 
but goes to Marleborough, hovers there for an opportunity to 
relet ve Basing alsoe. The Earle of Manchester (the while)* hangs 
homewardes to be gone into his Association his agentes, and savour 
(some) to procure command for it, (others) to stirre up the soldierea 
inindea to it, for both extremityes are needlessly put upon the 
floldieresj and pretended to be greate where they are not j bis 
Lordship's treasurer telling the soldiers (when they compkynVl 
of their wantes) that they should have neither money nor clothes 
till they came into the Assotiation, but then they should have 
both. 

And whereas (for our coming back to Newberry from Harwell)'" 
'twas sometimes pretended by his Lordship that Newberry must be 
fortifyed for a winter quarter, yet when we came there noe"' order 
was taken for it, and though the importance of that place (espetially 
in reference to the seige of Basing) was by the former councell 



* " (the while) '* inserted, 

* ** from Harwell '^ inserted. 

* darendon Bays, '* that alter the failure of the last assault on Donnin{:ittn Castla 
tbe commanders coold not agree ahoatanytbmg, hnt remained at Newlwrrj qimrreUliig 
anion g^ themeelvcR-'^G.C* 
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jurlp^r;/| Ut be grcate, and 'twas readily apprehended by his Lord- 
uliip fiH a rftaiv>n to avoide our marching out to fight the King, 
liTttHt \io, nhoiild whoclo about into Xewberry and soe releivo Basing, 
y*',t '.il'u-rwarfln fthc King staying at Marlebrough for an oppor- 
tunity U> fhtivft fiofling) the Earle of Manchester was very tbrward 
u» ^|iiir.t N^TVvliftrry, and at last, upon intelligence of a greate party 
'Ifiiwiir out from iNfarloborowc to goc to Basing another way. wee 
did ilftiwo. out from Newberry; but then it was pretended to the 
t'>Mim\\ thjif. wr. ftlioidd gr>c to Kingscleare for a more direct inter- 
(.•»bif mn ill tli^: l\\t)^*A way to Basing, and that there we might fight 
tviili liiiii ij|iOfi i\n' downr-fl, if ho came that way, and lye ready (if 
!,»•. tibiiiild Intrtd towardcH Xowbcrry) to repossesse it betbre him; 
.iii'i '.II l.liii'sr ^ffnuwin onf:ly and to that end was our remove agreed 
h. Ill .1 lull roijiii:«:ll. But t>oing thus got out, and upon our way 
h* \\ini/nt.\f:tif*'.^ having intelligence that the King was coming on' 
1./ Iliiripr^rford towardea Xewberry, his Loniship would then 
htdUt'^f if/» on to Kingscleare nor return into Xewberry, but upon 
ii/MV f»ftM'Ui-^^ (without the councell of warn?) tum*d his course to 
AhUrii.ar^ton f which was five miles homewards from X'owberry, 
u»'l nrn^ru mWfrn nearer home then Kingscleare.) And, though 
Kinf/m.\r.nffz WM the knowne direct roade to Basing, yet he pre- 
r/-nd^/| f/» turn to Aldermarston with intent to goe directly to 
\WAuf/, and that he would fight the King there which wiy soever 
l.rr jj.ould eome if he attempteii to reLoIve it. This give some 
irirl^ftrt.iori fi>r present, but from Aldennarston his Loniship would 
not. I,*-: f/f>t Ut \><iSk\t\rr Cmakeing excuses' ; * but with much adx^ being 
'/■>t out. next fhj to \fortimer heath, he would n^t be porswadovl to 
/r,*. on any further, allcdging that many of his soldiers were run to 
\>M\<\7, ^ri(\ more would goe thither (being goc so aoare it): that 
v\\rti he pretended for Basing' drawcing the army to Alder- 
i,vir^tr*n ('7iiWic}i was cleare out of the w«jiy) he br.'-ught the soldiers 
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8oe ncarc Redding that they would be running thither, and then 
made their running thither an occasion to avoyde going to Basing 
at all, and at last to drawe all to Redding.* 

[Indorsed] Lieutenant- Generall Cromwell's Narrative.^ 



■ The words '* and withdrewc the seige frum Basing/' with which the paper 
concluded, have been struck out. 

** This narrative may or may not correspond exactly with the charge of Cromwell 
in the House. Probably it differs in many particulars. It is quite nnlike the usual 
style of Cromwell. This document is compiled with great care and skill, and is ;i 

remarkable for terseness and perspicuity; and is also notable for the absence of 

scriptural language and allusions common to most of Cromwell's si)eechcs and letters. \ I 

It may be the work of scYcral hands. Probably Waller and Ilasilrigg had something ; ^ 

to do with it. A question might arise as to whether Vane, who was no doubt very , i 

active in the " Independent Plot," may not have had a chief hand in its compilation. ■ > 

It is to be regretted that there appears to be no answer on the part of the K:irl of i 

Manchester extant It docs not, however, appear by any means certain that the Earl 

of Manchester was ever permitted to see this particular document. It Ls worthy of * 

note tbat no allusion is made to the failure of the attempt to take Dounington 
Castle by assault as described by Clarendon. — (Clar. Hist vol. iv. p. 689, et »eq.) 
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' ilMfrwjtL, 



fHi^, 






' AtfW'M. 



1 • ThkS. \ZA Ejbri It rSi ■■cryuar'; bicLvE^faeaBe to actiaii^ and 

ai^af&Uj?»s *ac ccpc-mirirjnss, ir*i Liii &ce£«K»d tbe eomnunds of 
P«I<r:2:*tii ir.<: ioj^ K:r. dimes En :=j.ncf5 of i^aportaace. 

1,. ILl tLiS i*T w^art prcr^isiicc* n^ie tt> the Earl when he 
cauM: fr^si Yorke t»:> belei^ger Xewarke, wiikh was a thing Tery 
feukhl^, but the Ean wcli n.:>t consent unto it, 

2. KL that afier tee Eirie came i^^m Yaike he found hiin 
allwajfis Wikward to putt his armje to action. 

%. Wa. that when ther wear propoeitiCEns made to the Earl to putt 
his array into action he was very backword, and, beeing advised 
to build a fort a[t] ifushara Bridge to block upp Newark, he 
refoicd it, and when ther wear propositions sent to march into 
Chethire he refused to goe. 

4« Jn. that when the Earl had advantages to blocke up Newarke 
he fthewed himselfe very backward, and lay still at Pomfrett, 
Doncafeter, and Lincolne, about 9 weekes, contrarye to the advice of 
his counsill of warr. 

•r Then wear ther 16 letters reade from the Committee ol 
booth Kindomes. 

14th and 28th August to Lincoln. 

14th October to Reading. 

•2nd Scjpt. 9, II, 26, 28 Sept. 

And others to Newberye. 

««r Then wear the orders of the House of Parlcment to the Karlc 
rcudc. 
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5. Hen, Ha* that the Earie refused to martch from Lincolne to the 
west, and sayd that yf any moved he shoid goe westward he wold hange 
him J and Tentme himselfe to be casherred mther then he wolde goe. 

6. Cr. when he desired the Earl to goe westward he sayd he ? CromweU 
wold hang him or them that shold move it* 

CP" Then waa an order of the House, made 8th October, read^ 
requiring his remove from Reding to Shafteaburyc, yett he did not 
then martch until I the 1 0th of October, and when he did he went 
to Bmng Stocke and not westward as he was ordered. 

7, Jr- That the Ear! went to Busing when he shold have gone 
to Sali&bnrye to have mett Sir William Waller. 

8, S. W. W. that it waa his opinion that ray Lord George and ? SirW. Wftller. 
the Earl might have joyned with him at Shaftibuty, which yf it 
had binn doone the enimye could not have releived Dunning ton, 



but the eeidge wold have continued stilL 



con- 



9. Sir A. He. that ther weare Beverall letters sent to the Eatl 
goe to Sir W* W., which not being observed. Sir W, W. was 
stray ned to retreat, and by that the enimye advanced. 

10- Ha: that the Earl retreated to Odium out of the way, and at 
that time he liad 7,000 foote and 7,000 horse, which was a sufficient 
force then to have fought the King's whole army. 



to 7 HeaUrigg. 



The principall backwardness of the Earl appeered at Shawsfeild 
or Speein, neere Nuberye, whcrby agreement the Earl was to fall on 
presently after the warning pcece was shott off, but that he did not 
doe until! an hour and a halfe after it was shott off. 

1, Rawlins: be was present, and did pretse the Earl afbr the 
warning was given to fall on, and heare Watson come and tell him 
that the warning pcec was shott off. 

2. Wat : that the Earl did not fall on untill a quarter of an hower ? WMmti. 
after sunn sett, two howerg after the fight begun at Speen, and after 

the warning* &c, 

S. Coll. Hooper agrees it was a quarter after sunn sett, 
Wever. 

CAMD. SOC. O 
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• 

4. CoL Nc^tOD agveety tnd thmt the Elarle was verye backward 
to prosecute the yictorye after the battayle. 

5. CoL Jones : that fewer dayes after the batayle he told the Eark 
thmt he had a great opportunitye to make an end of the warre, to 
which the Earle replyed that he had reason now to return to 
his Associaticni and re&esh his men. 

6. ColL Hooper: that he advised the Earle to send out scouts for 
discoyerye how, wher, and in what condition the enimye was inn, 
and did relate to the Earl the great good he shold have done yf he 
had prosecuted the victorye. 

7. Sir W. W.: that after the baytale he did pursue the enimye, 
but was sent for back once or twice by the said Earl, but he refused 
to come. 

8. Sir A. He : that they pursued the enimye as farr as Blew- 
berr}'e, but wear sent for back ; y f they had not they had kept the 
enimye from ever joyning; that the Earl wold not advance, but yf 
he had advanced from Spine it had binn of great advantage. 

The meanes by which Dennington came to be relieved was by 
the Earl de&ult. 
? Harriaon. 1. Ha: If the Earl had continued betwin Wallingford and New- 

berry as he was advised to doe, he had kept the castle from beeing 
releived. 

2. Harrington 1 . « . 

3. Ireton ] agree m this. 

4. Wat: that he hath binn at many counsills of warr and he 
never heard the Earl give his advise for fighting or advancing. 

f rirkoring. 6. Pic: that the Earl was allwayes backeward to ingage himselfe. 

6. Ri: that the Earl since he came frt)m Yorke was allwayes 
backword in the service. 



find thorforo it is good reason to conceive that the Earl's backword- 
noiino wAi out of dosigne to protract the warr. 
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Ip Proved by his actions m formerlye, 
2» By words as folio wethe. 

1. Ir: that he heard the Earl say that this warr wold never bo 
' ended by the sword but by accommodation, and that he wold not 

have it ended by the eword^ and that yf we should beat the King 99 
times and he beat us but once we shold all be hanged* 

2. Wall : agrees in the same. 

3. ColloneO Jones ; he heard the Earl say ** God send us peace ; 
for God will never prosper the victory s to ua soe as to make them 
deer victoryes to us/' 

4. Ha : ho heard the Earl say that this warr wold never be ended 
by fighting. 

5. Ir: at Huntingdon the Earl did receive the commands fi'om ? irtum. 
the Comitte of Kindomes and Parlement with much indignation, 
and sayd they were ridiculous and frivilousj and he must not looke 
for reason in their commands. 

6. Cr : that he would hang him or them that shold move him to ? Crwnirell. 
goc to the west J and one of my Lord's friends in the Earl's presence 

sayd that the Parlement could not rule in an army which the Earl \ 

rebuked not. 

7* Desb : the Earl say that yf the Comitte of the Assossiation ? Des^mroogb. 
ehold move him to come to them he wold doe it all tho were hanged 
for it, 

8- Wat ; that his array was raysed by the Assossiation^ and could 
not be removed without ther consents, and the Earl sayd that yf he 
shold be commanded awaye without ther consent he wold be 
hanged or cashered before he wold obey, 

9, Pic; the Earl sayd that tlie Parlement never cared how they 
hurried ther forces soe they satisfied them that desired it.* 

* This docometit appeflfs ttt be a aummarj of tht? evidence givea (in support of 
CpomwBlfi chftfgc) tydtore the Committee of which Tate was chairmjin. The 
witnoascs Appear to be mostly either connectiOTB or pwtimna of Oromwell. — G.C. 
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Abingdoni itotypB ordered to nmrch to, 

17, 18 
Ajrioff, Colonel, ordered to reinforce 

MoQcliCHter, 15 

Baaing, the siege of, to be rftised hf 
Walker, 17; orders to Manchester to 
raise the siege of, 47 

Behre, CommissiLry-Geiieral, marches t^ 
wia-da Soraerton and Wej^moutb, 26 

Charles I. expected to go to Oxford, 20; 
expected to march bj Newbury and 
AbiDgdon, 35 J reported to be marching 
eastwarda, 42 1 said to be ahont Bland- 
ford, 43; lights the Battle of Newbarj% 
SO 5 goes to WaUingford, 54; cornea to 
the flacconr of Doimington Ca«lle» 56 i 
relieves the caetle, 57 
Cheshire iuvoded by Prince Rupert, 3 
Cheater, Rupert's itrong position at, 9 
Oarer Ing^ Cotcmel, with Prince Rupert, 3 
GleTelAnd, the Eurt of, taken prisoDcr,50 
Cr&wford, Major-General, sent to Shef* 
field, 6 I arrests Packer, 59 ; his ruin 
said to have been intended hy Crom- 
well, 62 
Cromwelt, Lientenani-General, his horse 
regtmetit at Banborr, 29 ; is left near 
O^ord, 33 ; ordered to join Manches> 
ter, 43; joins Manchester, 45; is pre- 
sent at the Battle of Newbnry, 57; 
complains of Pocker^s arrest, 69; sap- 
porta a petition to Manchester, 60; 
acfcnsed of sett log a robber at libort)', 
61 ; hift proceedings critieiBed|62-70; his 
Beleetion of Independent offi cers blamed , 
71; his propodalu for defetitlitig the 
Isle ol ¥Ayj 74; petition of bis troopers 
for liberty of consii'ience, 76 j defends 
bifi proceed in gfi, 78 
Cnttemburg, Mr., sent to jww Heading, 
33 
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Donnlngton C&itle reconnoitred by Man- 
chester, 32; Ihe King's furces drawn 
np near, 49; attack npon ordered, 52; 
sncconred hj the King's forces, BB 

Dorrington, Sir Francis, abont to joia 
Manchester, 17 

Ely, Me of, proceedings of Ireton in the, 

73 
Esaex, recrnita from, not to be taken by 

Manchester, 8, 13 

Fairfax, Sir Tbonm«, left by Maneheafcer 

at York, 1 
Fleetwood, Colonel, ordered to place 

himself at CromwelPa disposal, 30 ; 

recalled by Manchegter, 34 

Gerard, Sir Charlen, leave* Walea, 17 
Qlenihani, Sir Thomoa, his march re- 
ported by Manchester^ 30 

Hammond, Colonel, loses Bome gnns, 65 

Independents supported by Cromwell, 
61; selected as officers by Cromwell, 
71; are said to be pleased by the news 
of Essex's defeat, 76 

IretoD, Major, Depaty-^GbTemor of the 
Isle of Ely, 73 

Ludlow, Golooel, ordered to Wiltshire, 69 

Manchester, Earl of, separates from 
the Scotch army, 1; takes Tkkliill 
Castte, 2; determines to march Evonth* 
wards, 3; complains of want of 
money, 4; receivea the surrender of 
WelbHEK^k, 6; reeroita for, 8^ hesitates 
to besiege Cheater, 9; recommends 
the aiege ^d foor castles, 10; thinks 
be ought to obtain recruits from 
F^ssex, 13| ordered to send forces to 
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Chakixe ami Abingdon, 14; ordered 
to send troops against FHnce Rupert, 
19; directed to march towards Wood- 
itock. 20; marrhwi tovithirards, 24; 
directed to march to Abingdon, 26; 
flopped bj the breaking of the bridge 
at Maidenhead, 28; remains at 
Beading, 31; reoonnoitres Donington 
Outle, 32; sends orders to Fleetwood, 
34; reports the dimsidon of his 
troops, 36; reports that the King is 
•dfancing 41 ; is o i d eied to send for 
GromweD, 42; collects his forces, 
43-48; comes in sight of the enemr 
nesr Newbnrr, 48; fights a battle at 
Newboxy, 50; ordered to attack 
Dooningtoo Ckstle, 52; refrains from 
attacking the King, 55; danger of 
■lotinj in his armr, 61; lus pro- 
ceedings before and at the Battle of 
Newbnrj criticised, 62-70; his pro- 
ceedings criticised bj Crmnwell, 78; 
Notes of Eridence against, 96 

Middlelon, LienL-Colonel, marches to- 
wards Somerton and Wermonth, 26 

Mootagoe, Colonel, his regiment refuses 
obedience to Crawford, 61 

Montrose, Earl of, with Prince Knpert, 3 

Newbury, Battle of, 50, 66 
Newcastle, intention of the Scots apon,3 
Newcastle, Marqnis of, his frunilj taken 
at Welbeck, 6 



Norwich, Sir John, to be cashiered if be 
does not obej order?, 21 

Fscker, Lieutenant, disobers Crawford, 

59 
Pickering, Colonel, his regiment refoses 

obedience to Crawford, 61 

Rich, lieatenant-ColoDe], sent bj Crom- 
well to Crawford, 59 

Riqiert, Prince, nuurches into Cheshire, 
3; threatens Newark, 4; his strong 
position at Chester, 9; marches soath- 
ward, 18; goes towards Bristol, 22, 23; 
arriTes at Wells, 32 

Scotch Armr, the,<^aarters at Leeds and 
Wakefield, 1 ; aims at taking New- 
castle, 3 

Sheflield. spoil done bj die garrison, 5; 
c^>tare of, 15 

Throgmorton, Sir Baynham, inarches 
from Wales, 17 

Tickhill Castle surrenders to Man- 
chester, 2 

Waller, Sir WOliam, leares Abingdon, 
17 ; ordered to star aboat Shaftesbory, 
30; joins Manchester, 47 
Wallingford, the King at, 54 
Welbeck surrenders to Manchester, 6 
Wingfield Manor, surrender of, 16 
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